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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


TEXTE ADOPTE PAR LE BUREAU DE LA COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer une 
Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de |’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes 
demeurés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sem- 
bleraient souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de 
révision, seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


2. A permettre a toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a |’Histoire entre- 
prise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de cer- 
tains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs 
de volumes. 


3. A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de savants 
et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient retenus 
pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un échange 
de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation soulevés 
au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité. 


La Commission Internationale serait reconnaissante aux lecteurs 
D’HISTOIRE MONDIALE de bien vouloir lui faire part des critiques 
tions qu’ils pourront faire sur les articles paraissant dans chaque numéro. Ces com- 
mentaires pourront étre publiés dans les numéros ultérieurs, sur avis du Directeur des 
CAHIERS, et selon la place disponible. Ainsi les CAHIERS constitueront une tribune 


libre oa seront discutés les grands problémes historiques. 
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DENISE PAULME 1 


L’AFRIQUE NOIRE JUSQU’AU XIV* SIECLE * 
PREMIERE PARTIE 
L 


alt d’un bloc, le continent africain offre, croirait-on, des communi- 

F cations faciles: vaste plateau déprimé au centre, relevé sur les 

bords, on n’y trouve point de hautes chaines de montagnes formant 
barriére. Mais aussi point de fleuves qui, partant de ces montagnes, 
descendraient vers la mer et seraient des voies naturelles de pénétra- 
tion : cataractes du Nil, chutes du Congo, rapides du Zambéze, pas un 
fleuve africain qui n’oppose au voyageur ses barrages successifs ; le 
Chari Logone, lui, expire dans les marécages du Tchad. Fleuves infran- 
chissables ou qui ne ménent a rien, déserts du Sahara et du Kalahari, 
aux obstacles du relief s’ajoutent ceux du climat : sur des étendues éga- 
lement démesurées, ici une sécheresse absolue, 14 une humidité équato- 
riale, oppressent, épuisent l’homme déja affaibli. Climats inhumains, au 
point qu’on crut un temps |’intérieur inhabité : « pour ce qui est au-dela 
(du pays des transfuges, sur le cours supérieur du Nil), nul n’en peut 
parler avec certitude, car ce pays est désert en raison de la chaleur 
excessive » !. 

Séparé des autres continents, privé par son relief en cuvette des 
contacts que procure habituellement la mer, redouté pour son climat 
meurtrier, l’intérieur de l'Afrique ne fut connu pendant longtemps que 
par des récits fantastiques peuplant les régions éloignées de géants et de 
pygmées, d’ogres cannibales, de femmes-oiseaux. Au début du XIX°* 
siécle seulement, le cours des grands fleuves et leurs sources sont fixés ; 
trés vite ensuite, l’intérieur du continent est exploré, conquis, partagé. 

Des villages misérables et souvent abandonnés : murs de boue, toits 
de chaume ; au sud, la forét qui cache tout ; on ne signale alors aucune 
ruine, nul signe d’un passé indigéne. En l’absence de document écrit, 
l'Afrique gardait ses secrets ; on la crut sans histoire. 

Les découvertes effectuées depuis quelques années obligent a réviser 


* Article recommandé par le Prof. G. Wier, Directeur du Vol. III. 
1 Héropore, II, 31 ; IV, 185. 
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une opinion fondée sur la seule ignorance. Ce continent sans histoire aura 
peut-étre abrité les premiers hommes. 

De nos jours, l’Afrique apparait de plus en plus en effet comme une 
région du monde ov la vie humaine connut trés tét une exceptionnelle 
richesse. Plus encore que les squelettes fossiles jusqu’ici recueillis, en 
témoigne la profusion des industries humaines, jusqu’en des régions 
aujourd’hui désertiques. 

Les grandes lignes de la préhistoire commencent a se dégager ; mais 
si l'Afrique du Sud, 1’Afrique orientale, l'Egypte, l'Afrique du Nord, le 
Sahara ont déja fourni maint document, le Kalahari, la forét équatoriale 
dans sa presque totalité, n’ont encore rien livré. 
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On a cru longtemps que |’Asie et la Malaisie recélaient les restes des 
ancétres immédiats de l’'Homme, avec les groupes des Pithécanthropes 
et du Sinanthrope. La découverte récente des Australopithécidés fait de 
l'Afrique australe un lieu plus important encore pour ce point capital 
de Vhistoire humaine. Porteurs de traits anatomiques typiquement 
humains (station droite, dentition, tendance 4 une forte cérébralisation), 
les Australopithécidés demeurent toutefois moins avancés dans le sens de 
’'hominisation que les Pithécanthropiens du Quaternaire inférieur de 
Java. Ils se sont différenciés vers le sud du continent qui, au cours du 
Quaternaire, continue d’offrir aux Singes des conditions de vie particu- 
li¢rement favorables. 

La question reste ouverte de savoir si ce groupe était voué a dispa- 
raitre ; ou s'il a donné naissance aux Préhominiens dont la présence, 
vraisemblable en Afrique orientale (machoire du Tanganyika, Megan- 
thropus africanus Weinert), est certaine en Afrique du Nord depuis 
importante découverte, en 1952, de l’Atlanthropus mauritanicus de 
Palikao, par le professeur C. Arambourg. 

Paléolithique ancien, moyen, récent ; mésolithique ; néolithique — si 
on les applique a |’Afrique au sens ot |’Europe occidentale les entend, 
ces termes prétent 4 confusion. L’os travaillé, ici, demeure exceptionnel, 
les restes préhistoriques africains sont surtout connus par des outils en 
pierre volcanique, en grés et en quartzites ; peu de silex, sauf en Afrique 
du Nord. Mais, Afrique ou Europe, les techniques sont les mémes, au 
point qu’on peut, sans que les mots préjugent une correspondance avec 
la chronologie européenne, parler, dans tel cas précis, d'une technique 
« chelléenne » ou « levalloisienne », de techniques de la lame ; ou d’une 
taille « solutréenne » de feuilles bifaces. 

Le premier témoignage du fagonnement de la pierre — la premiére 
marque de la présence humaine — apparait trés tét (Pluvial kaguérien). 
Dans la période aride qui suit (Post-Kaguérien), le Kafouen, ou Pebble 
culture, caractérisé par la présence de galets taillés sommairement, 
s'étend au Sahara, a |’Algérie, au Maroc ; les galets sont associés 4 des 
bifaces souvent plus tardifs. C’est vraisemblablement |’époque ow vivent 
des Australopithécidés. Ceux-ci ne sauraient étre rangés parmi les 
Hominiens (capacité cérébrale trop faible, museau trop long ; aucune 
trace n’a encore été signalée de feu ou d’industrie, associée a leurs 
ossements) ; ils se rapprochent toutefois beaucoup plus du type humain 
qu’aucun autre Anthropoide connu. A |’époque ou les Australopithécidés 
vivaient dans le bassin du Vaal, l"homme des origines, auteur de la 
Pebble industry, ne pouvait étre que sur le point d’émerger a son voisi- 
nage sur la terre d’Afrique. Nous n’en possédons pas encore le moindre 
fragment osseux *. 


*TerHarD pe Cuarpin (P.), “L’Afrique et les origines humaines”, Revue des 
Questions scientifiques, V* série, t. 14, 20 janvier 1955. 
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Au cours de la période suivante (Kamasien), l'Afrique apparait le 
continent par excellence des bifaces. Les restes humains connus sont de 
type néandertaloide, avec association de traits archaiques comparables 
a ceux des Préhominiens de Java ou de Chine. Malgré les réserves sur 
leur appartenance effective a l’acheuléen, les restes trouvés 4 Kanam 
et 4 Kanjera, sur les bords du lac Victoria, posent le probléme non 
résolu de l’apparition précoce en Afrique d’un rameau d’Homo sapiens, 
dont les sépare seule la plus grande épaisseur des os. 

Le Pluvial gamblien correspond au régne du levalloiso-moustérien. 
Mais les techniques nouvelles s’ajoutent aux techniques antérieures sans 
les supprimer : l’Atérien combine le débitage levalloiso-moustérien avec 
le pédoncule et parfois la technique des piéces foliacées solutréennes. 
Ainsi se marque dés les temps les plus anciens le caractére complexe des 
civilisations africaines, ob des éléments se juxtaposent dont la présence 
simultanée serait ailleurs impensable. De cette persistance des gros 
bifaces. on rapprochera le fait de l’exceptionnelle durée en Afrique du 
rameau humain néandertalien : homme de Rabat 4 affinités sinanthro- 
piennes, Africanthrope de Eyassi (Tanganyika), homme de Broken Hill 
(Rhodésie du Nord), leur présence est attestée du Maroc au Cap. 

Aucune civilisation comparable au Solutréen d’Europe, malgré la 


fréquence de la technique solutréenne; rien qui puisse évoquer le | 


Magdalénien. 

L’existence des Homo sapiens s’affirme en Afrique orientale et en 
Afrique du Nord, dans des couches du Gamblien supérieur 4 industrie 
capsienne. Contemporains des derniers Néandertaliens, ces hommes sont 
apparentés 4 la race de Cro-Magnon du Paléolithique supérieur d’Eu- 
rope ; comme ceux-ci, ils sont ensevelis souvent en position fléchie et 
recouverts d’ocre. 

En tant que phase distincte marquée par l’agriculture et par la do- 
mestication, le Néolithique est sensible surtout en Afrique du Nord. 
Non que les habitants du reste de l'Afrique ignorent ces industries ; 
mais, désert ou tropiques, les premiers cultivateurs auront dd se sou- 
mettre aux conditions particuli¢res qu’imposait le milieu. 

L’apparition des races noires, dans |’état actuel de nos connaissances, 
est liée aux milieux mésolithiques du nord de |’équateur (Maghreb, 
Sahara, Kenya) ; ces populations ne s’accroissent de maniére sensible 
qu’aux temps de l’Egypte prédynastique. Associé a des coquilles de 
mollusques, 4 des vestiges de grands poissons, de crocodiles, de mammi- 
féres, le squelette (néolithique ?) trouvé prés du poste d’Asselar a 
400 km. au nord de Tombouctou, dans une région aujourd’hui déser- 
tique, présente quelques affinités avec la race négroide de Grimaldi, 
du Paléolithique européen. Parmi les races actuelles qui peuplent 
l’Afrique au sud du Sahara, les Congolais de la forét équatoriale seraient 
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plus proches du type fossile d’Asselar que les Soudanais, les Guinéens 
ou les Nilotiques. 

Dans le méme temps, le sud du continent abrite des races non 
négroides: race de Florisbad, vouée a |’extinction ; race de Boskop, 
ancétre des actuels Bochiman, qui sont les auteurs d’une partie au moins 
des célébres images rupestres de |’ Afrique australe. 

Peintures et gravures sur roche, la remarquable floraison artistique 
qui couvre toute |’Afrique serait, dans son ensemble, plus récente qu’en 
Europe. Au Maghreb comme au Sahara, la distribution des points d’eau 
durant le dernier épisode humide semble commander la répartition des 
figurations rupestres, dont les plus anciennes ne remonteraient guére 
en-deca du Néolithique ; les plus récentes sont postérieures a |’introduc- 
tion au Sahara du cheval domestique (1.500 environ av. J.-C.), du 
chameau domestique (premiers siécles de l’ére chrétienne) et méme a 
l'utilisation de l’écriture (tifinar des actuels Touareg). 

Pour jalonner les étapes successives qui marquent |’évolution des 
gravures sahariennes, diverses classifications ont été proposées. Elles 
sont fondées sur |’étude des styles et des techniques (Frobenius, Ober- 
maier), ou sur l’évolution de la faune représentée. Kilian, Monod, 
Joleaud, distinguent ainsi un 4ge du buffle antique, un Age de |’éléphant 
d'Afrique, avec girafes, moutons, boeufs et Anes; un Age du cheval 
domestique ; enfin un 4ge du chameau domestique seul. La découverte 
de chars gravés, au Fezzan et au Sahara occidental, permet de fixer au 
premier millénaire avant J.-C. la présence en ces régions d’hommes 
venus des rivages méditerranéens ; les gravures jalonnent deux routes 
aboutissant l’une a |’ouest, l'autre a l’est, de la boucle du Niger *. 

Les ressemblances de styles, de techniques, de motifs, entre l'art 
rupestre maugrebo-saharien et l'art libyco-égyptien établissent 4 n’en 
pas douter |’existence d’une culture artistique commune 4 toute |’ Afrique 
septentrionale, de la mer Rouge a |’Atlantique, jusqu’au sud du Sahara. 
Il parait difficile de tout faire venir de la seule Egypte, étant donné 
lexceptionnelle richesse de la civilisation lithique et les conditions de 
vie alors favorables sur cet immense territoire. Par ailleurs, rien ne 
prouve que le néolithique saharien dans son ensemble soit postérieur 
au néolithique égyptien. 

Au Tanganyika, les recherches récentes ont fait apparaitre la 
présence de dix-sept époques artistiques, caractérisées chacune par un 
style différent dont le plus ancien remonterait au Paléolithique supérieur. 
Une jonction par |’Est s’opére ainsi entre le Nord et le Sud du continent, 
lieu d’élection de l’art rupestre. 

De la Rhodésie au Cap, les gravures s’y rencontrent un peu partout, 


* Luote (H.), “Le Cheval et le chameau dans les peintures et gravures rupestres du 
Sahara”, Bulletin de l'1.F.A.N., Dakar, IV, 3, juillet 1953, p. 1138-1228. 
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notamment dans les hautes plaines séches, le « veld », de |’Etat libre 
d’Orange et du Transvaal. Comme au Sahara, la plupart se trouvent sur 
des blocs en plein air ; les plus anciennes remonteraient au Middle Stone 
Age. Les peintures occupent les abris et les grottes des montagnes for- 
mant la ligne de partage des eaux des deux versants océaniques, 
réplique de la dorsale saharienne, elle aussi zone de peintures. Les 
animaux figurés sur les roches d’Afrique australe sont des éléphants, des 
hippopotames, des rhinocéros, des girafes, des buffles, des zébres, des 
reptiles. Masqués ou armés, les uns nus, les autres habillés, les hommes 
participent 4 des scénes de chasse d’un étonnant mouvement, ou a des 
danses ayant pour but |’incantation du gibier dont ils imitent le compor- 
tement. 

L’antiquité de cet art sud-africain est trés discutée. L’abbé H. Breuil 
tient ses premiéres manifestations pour contemporaines de la fin du 
Middle Stone Age, qui remonterait 4 quelques dix mille ans. A ces pre- 
miéres peintures en succédent d’autres, que le méme savant attribue a 
des étrangers venus de Sumer, du golfe Persique, des bords de la 
Méditerranée, trois mille ans peut-étre avant notre ére. La célébre 
peinture de la Dame Blanche 4 |’abri Maack (Brandberg) serait inspirée 
par des explorateurs crétois ou égyptiens ¢. 

D’avis contraire, J.F. Schofield tient toutes les peintures, monochro- 
mes, bichromes ou polychromes, pour l’ceuvre des seuls Bochiman. Leur 
ancienneté se compterait en siécles, non en millénaires ; la Dame Blan- 
che appartiendrait au dernier stade, celui des peintures polychromes, 
et a leur expression la plus évoluée 5. 

D’autres spécialistes, enfin, ne s’opposent pas de facon absolue a 
l’ancienneté de certaines peintures : C. van Riet Lowe voit dans la Dame 
Blanche une ceuvre pouvant étre liée 4 une migration de Hottentots, 
qui atteignent le sud de l'Afrique au Moyen Age; la venue de ces 
pasteurs nomades aurait inspiré de nouveaux thémes aux artistes 
bochiman °. 

Quel qu’en soit l’4ge, nous retrouvons dans |’art rupestre ce caractére 
archaique, conservateur, déja sensible dans les techniques et qui marque 
si fortement le continent noir. Séparé de l’Amérique par |’Atlantique, 
plongeant dans les mers australes, le bloc africain, surtout dans ses 
régions occidentales et méridionales, a toujours été une impasse : hom- 
mes, techniques, institutions, s’y sont trouvés refoulés, ceux qui ont pu 
s'adapter se sont juxtaposés sans toujours se confondre. D’autres se sont 


*Brevit (H.), “Les Roches peintes de l’Afcique australe et leur Age”, L’ Anthropo- 
logie, t. 53, 1949, p. 377-406. 

5 ScHOFIELD Fi. F.), “L’Age des peintures rupestres de l'Afrique du Sud”, L’An- 
thropologie, t. 58, 1949, p. 20-82; — “L’Art et les auteurs des rupestres d'Afrique 
australe”, L’ Anthropologie, t. 55, 1951, p. 172-178. 

*Van Riet Lowe (C.), “L’Age et l’origine des peintures rupestres d'Afrique’, 
L’ Anthropologie, t. 54, 1950, p. 421-431. 
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momifiés, leurs descendants — Bochiman du Kalahari, Pygmées de la 
grande forét — pour étre nos contemporains, n’en vivent pas moins une 
ére révolue. 


II 


De nos jours, jusqu’a la lisi¢re sud du Sahara, |’élément fondamental 
de la population africaine est de race blanche. Aussi nomme-t-on sou- 
vent cette région « Afrique blanche », par opposition a |’Afrique sud- 
saharienne, qui est |’« Afrique noire». Le dualisme est profond : 
contraste de structure entre le relief plissé des pays de |’Atlas et le relief 
tabulaire du reste du continent ; contraste du climat méditerranéen avec 
les excés des climats tropicaux ou équatoriaux ; contraste, aussi, dans 
l’évolution historique des deux Afriques. 

En Afrique du Nord, le voyageur le moins averti retrouve un ciel, 
des hommes, des paysages, qui lui sont familiers. Semailles, moisson, 
vendanges, le rythme des jours demeure pareil ; Delacroix au Maroc 
voit s’animer la Gréce antique. Du Caire 4 Marrakech, l’histoire du 
Maghreb se déroule sur une méme toile de fond: antagonisme du 
nomade et du sédentaire, de la bourgade méditerranéenne et des tentes. 

Qu’il ait pris l’avion ou le bateau, l’Européen qui débarque en Afrique 
noire s’y voit transplanté dans un monde inconnu, hostile. Depuis les 
paysages, la lumiére, la végétation aux arbres monstrueux, les jours et 
les nuits d’égale longueur, jusqu’aux pluies diluviennes succédant 4 une 
absolue sécheresse, jusqu’au nom des plantes et au cri des insectes, tout 
le déconcerte et l’accable. L’unité de l'Afrique noire ne lui apparaitra 
que peu a peu, a travers l’aspect insolite de ses campagnes ov les huttes 
du Basutoland sont sceurs des paillottes de Guinée et des greniers en 
terre battue du Soudan. Alors que la seule tente des Touareg évoque 
l’espace des grands nomades, ouvert jusqu’au cceur de |’Asie centrale, 
l’ Afrique noire entié¢re est un paysannat. 

Si l’opposition est claire entre les deux Afriques, la frontiére s’es- 
tompe. On a parlé d’un recul des agriculteurs noirs, jadis nombreux 
au Sahara et qu’aurait mis en fuite l’apparition des nomades blancs 
montés sur leurs chameaux. Mais nous ne savons rien de précis sur la 
présence ancienne des Noirs au Sahara: les fouilles pratiquées a 
Garama par Sergi ont montré une population d’abord blanche, a laquelle 
les Noirs se joignent au IV° siécle av. J.-C., seulement — autochtones, 
ou esclaves importés du Soudan comme la coutume s’en est perpétuée 
jusqu’é nous? L’implantation des Blancs au Sahara serait par contre 
plus ancienne qu’on ne l’avait d’abord cru: des peintures rupestres 
attestent leur présence aux cétés de chevaux dont |’attitude (galop volant 
mycénien) donne un repére chronologique précis. Or, les aires de répar- 
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tition des images rupestres du cheval, d’abord attelé puis monté, corres- 
pondent a peu prés a celles occupées encore aujourd’hui par les Maures 
a l’ouest, par les Touareg au centre, par les Tebou 4a |’Est ’. 

Dans la mesure ot le Sahara préhistorique était peuplé de Noirs, 
ceux-ci auront disparu par métissage plus encore que par expulsion : 
chez les Maures, comme chez les plus purs des Touaregs, on trouverait 
des traces d’ascendance noire. 

Par ailleurs, des éléments berbéres ou arabes se sont inflitrés trés au 
sud. On les suit sur la lisiére entre Sahara et Soudan, dans ces régions de 
savane semi-désertique qui ont vu se succéder tant d’empires éphéméres : 
Toucouleurs entre Sénégal et Niger, Songhai et Peul dans la boucle du 
Niger, Peul encore et Haoussa a l’ouest du Tchad, tribus arabes et arabi- 
sées du Ouadai, du Darfour et du Kordofan. 

A l’extréme est, l’Ethiopie, par son relief comme par son histoire, 
forme un bloc isolé ; mais c’est du monde méditerranéen qu'elle a regu 
son christianisme et sa civilisation. 

Entre Sahel et désert, Blancs nomades et Noirs sédentaires, la démar- 
cation s’effrange ainsi tout au long du 15° paralléle, de Saint-Louis a 
Tombouctou, puis au nord du Lac Tchad. La frontiére ne s’infléchit 
vraiment qu’a l’est, ot elle contourne le sud du plateau éthiopien pour 
aboutir 4 l’Océan indien. 


Au sud de cette ligne, l'Afrique est peuplée en majorité de Mélano- 
africains, que rapproche un ensemble de caractéres physiques : couleur 
de la peau, systéme pileux, proportions des membres et du tronc, abon- 
dance des glandes sudoripares, divers traits anatomiques et physiolo- 
giques. Soudanaise, guinéenne, congolaise, nilotique, sud-africaine, le 
territoire de chaque sous-race mélano-africaine se trouve correspondre 
plus ou moins a une aire de civilisation originale, parfaitement adaptée 
a son milieu et ot l’on parle des langues plus ou moins apparentées. Les 
frontiéres que trace l’anthropologue ne recouvrent pas exactement celles 
que décéle le linguiste, les unes ni les autres ne se confondent avec les 
divisions ethnographiques : toute théorie qui postulerait une corrélation 
dans le temps entre les traits physiques, linguistiques et culturels s’avére 
inutilisable. Ceci dit, la latitude n’en commande pas moins, avec celle des 
végétaux et des animaux, la répartition des étres humains : alors qu’en 
nos régions tempérées, les hommes ont, de temps immémorial, brisé les 
cadres ot ils sont nés, en Afrique, nature et humanité demeurent sou- 
dées : désert, savane ou forét, le milieu impose son genre de vie, l’histo- 
rien non plus que l’ethnographe n’en saurait oublier les impératifs. 

Soudan occidental et céte de Guinée, des oasis 4 la forét équatoriale, 
l Afrique occidentale, est un seul monde: monde de cultivateurs qui 


7 Luore (H.), op. cit. 
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mangent leurs récoltes. Encore maintenant dans les villes, autour des 
centres industriels, les manceuvres disparaissent 4 la premi¢re pluie : 
chacun va cultiver son champ, quitte 4 revenir aprés la moisson. 

L’aspect des campagnes déconcerte : le champ est un chaos de blocs, 
de troncs 4 demi-calcinés qu’on se garderait de dessoucher car le feu mis 
aux broussailles doit épargner les arbres ; des graines différentes ont été 
plantées céte 4 céte dans une apparente anarchie, les limites du terrain 
cultivé demeurent imprécises. De saison en saison, mil, arachides ou riz 
suivant les régions, les moissons se succédent, riches puis médiocres ; le 
cultivateur africain exploitera la terre jusqu’a épuisement complet du 
sol, suivi d’une jachére de plusieurs années. I] a donc besoin d’un espace 
étendu. Techniques primitives, outillage misérable, n’en sont pas moins 
adaptés 4 un sol fragile et pauvre: des expériences malheureuses ont 
montré que le fer de la charrue pouvait causer a la terre tropicale des 
blessures plus graves que le feu. Par ailleurs, la présence de jardins 
potagers arrosés, fumés et cultivés sans relache, les connaissances pra- 
tiques que révéle une étude du vocabulaire, et jusqu’au nombre des 
espéces cultivées de riz ou de mil, témoignent d’un attachement au terroir 
que les premiers observateurs ont trop souvent méconnu. 

Défricher un terrain, semer, récolter, un paysan noir ne congoit pas 
ces actes vitaux sans |’accomplissement de rites indispensables: les 
vivants ne sont qu’une minorité astreinte 4 mesurer ses gestes, une seule 
négligence romprait un équilibre toujours précaire, entrainerait un cha- 
timent imprévisible : stérilité, famine ou mort. D’ot le recours cons- 
tant 4 la divination, le nombre des autels et des lieux sacrés, la multi- 
plication des offrandes et des sacrifices qu’on adresse au Dieu céleste, 
aux premiers habitants disparus mais toujours présents, 4 tous les 
ancétres ou 4 l'un d’entre eux, a toutes les forces de vie éparses dans la 
nature. Pas de coupure entre le spirituel et le temporel : le groupement 
social est une communauté religieuse. 

L’agglomération groupe en général deux ou trois familles étendues 
dont les membres, issus d’un méme ancétre, forment avec leurs épouses 
une seule « communauté taisible », sous l’égide du plus 4gé d’entre eux, 
conservateur du culte des ancétres et gérant d’un patrimoine (maisons, 
champs) aujourd’hui trés effrité. L’autorité du patriarche passe du frére 
ainé au frére cadet puis, selon les sociétés, du pére au fils ou de l’oncle 
maternel au neveu. Au cours d’une retraite en forét, des notables initient 
garcons et filles, séparément, aux régles 4 la fois religieuses et sociales 
de leur groupe. Souvent une mutilation corporelle : circoncision ou exci- 
sion, parfois aussi scarifications, marque le patient. Dans bien des cas, 
la société dite société secréte groupe tous les hommes du village: le 
secret n’existe qu’a l’égard des femmes et des enfants. Le réle essentiel 
de la société des hommes est de faire respecter les coutumes et d’assurer 
la paix en chftiant le coupable jugé secrétement : les initiés exercent 
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leurs fonctions travestis et masqués. Des danses masquées soulignent 
encore les funérailles et surtout la levée de deuil d’un vieillard : elles 
l'introduiront avec la pompe désirée auprés des ancétres, lui étant par 
la méme tout motif de tourmenter plus longtemps les vivants. Le pou- 
voir, en ces sociétés d’apparence démocratique, appartient presque entié- 
rement aux hommes 4gés, gardiens de la tradition. Le village forme une 
unité administrative sous l’autorité d’un chef qui émane et dépend du 
conseil des notables ; qui peut aussi relever d’un chef de canton. 

Contrée bien dégagée, favorable aux emprunts, aux échanges, aux 
expéditions guerriéres, l’influence méditerranéenne est sensible au Sou- 
dan. Des Etats puissants s’y sont développés, étageant une pyramide de 
vassaux et de suzerains dont l’équilibre reposait tout entier sur la per- 
sonne du souverain, son prestige, son despotisme ; plus d’un Etat s’est 
disloqué 4 la mort d’un roi dont le successeur n’a pas su au méme degré 
faire respecter son autorité. 

Au cours des siécles, l’organisation politique d'une méme société a pu 
osciller d’un extréme a l'autre, du village quasi indépendant au royaume 
féodal. A l’arrivée des Européens, le descendant du Bour Mali, dont 
l’Empire apparait un modéle de |’Etat féodal dans la description d’Ibn 
Batouta, n’était plus aprés quatre siécles qu’un simple chef de village ; 
de tout l’édifice politique, seul demeurait bien vivant le groupe des con- 
sanguins établis sur un méme sol, la vieille communauté patriarcale. 
Mais l’emprise du Mali fut telle qu’aujourd’hui encore, tout le pays des 
savanes manding offre un peuplement confus ow se juxtaposent villages 
malinké, toucouleur, peul ou sarakolé. L’un de ces villages est musulman, 
son voisin repousse |’Islam, un troisitme admet le bétail, le suivant 
ignore le lait ; la hutte circulaire au toit de paille alterne avec la maison 
cubique a terrasse. Les Manding ont gardé une aristocratie ot se recrutent 
les chefs de canton souvent musulmans, alors que l’ensemble du pays est 
demeuré « animiste ». 

Dans tout le Soudan occidental, du Sénégal au Tchad, a cété de 
Noirs cultivateurs séjournent des Peul (sing. Pullo, pl. Fulbe): peau 
claire, cheveux ondulés, nez aquilin ; on incline 4 penser que les Peul 
viennent de |’Est et seraient issus d’un mélange de la race éthiopienne 
(plateau abyssin, Somalis) avec les Noirs de l’Ouest africain ; leur langue 
est classée dans le groupe sénégalais. L’hypothése jadis émise qui voyait 
en eux des descendants de Juifs de l'Afrique du Nord est abandonnée. 
Simples bouviers dédaignant les voisins sédentaires auprés desquels ils 
séjournent un moment, ou caste seigneuriale vivant aux dépens d’une 
population asservie, proches ou lointains, les Peul sont inséparables des 
paysages de toute l'Afrique occidentale. 

Du nord au sud, 4 mesure que les pluies se font plus abondantes, la 
savane disparait devant la forét atlantique, la culture des céréales fait 
place a celle des tubercules, des ignames, du manioc. Des usages du 
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monde méditerranéen ancien sont parvenus au fond du golfe de Guinée, 
ils s’y sont curieusement incrustés. Royaumes ashanti, du Dahomey, du 
Bénin, les Etats de ces régions, s’ils sont plus stables, n’offrent pas l’am- 
pleur des anciens Empires soudanais. Le monarque, véritable roi divin, 
en principe unique propriétaire du sol de son royaume, était en fait 
prisonnier d’une étiquette minutieuse. Le roi nommait ses grands fonc- 
tionnaires qui administraient le pays a l’aide de chefs de province, de 
canton, de village, de quartier. Hommes de loi, serviteurs royaux, offi- 
ciers, chaque catégorie sociale avait son régime spécial. Plus bas venaient 
les simples cultivateurs, puis les condamnés en justice privés de leurs 
droits civils ; les esclaves nés dans la famille; enfin, les captifs de 
guerre, qu’on dirigeait sur les hangars des négriers lorsqu’ils n’étaient 
pas réservés pour les sacrifices en l’honneur des ancétres royaux : célé- 
brées chaque année, ces fétes donnaient lieu a |’étalage de richesses 
innombrables, aussitét détruites ; un tel faste ajoutait au prestige, donc 
au pouvoir, du chef. A cette société hiérarchisée 4 |’extréme correspond 
un panthéon aux multiples dieux, groupés en familles et dont chacun 
voit sa tache bien définie. 


Plus au sud encore, de l’Atlantique aux grands lacs de |’Est africain, 
la forét équatoriale, aux pluies massives qui durent toute l'année, est le 
domaine presque exclusif des Noirs congolais. 

La forét recoit des hommes, elle n’en rend jamais : s’opposant aux 
communications, elle tend 4 morceler encore les groupes de vaincus qui 
viennent y chercher refuge. On comprend qu’elle soit peu habitée (deux 
habitants au km*) et compte d’innombrables sociétés émiettées, pulvé- 
risées. Seuls les bords de rivi¢re sont un peu animés, malgré la présence 
des tsé-tsé. En l’absence de saison séche, pas de morte-saison ni de mois- 
son a date fixe ; partant, pas de greniers ; la récolte se fait au jour le 
jour, au fur et 4 mesure des besoins. Chaque soir, les femmes vont 
déterrer les quelques plants de manioc ou de patates qu’elles cuiront 
pour le repas. Mais le sol peu fertile s’épuise rapidement, il faut aller 
plus loin ouvrir des clairiéres neuves. Lorsque toutes les terres dans un 
certain rayon sont épuisées, c’est le village lui-méme qui se déplace ; les 
maisons sont abandonnées, la végétation les aura bientét recouvertes. 
Plus loin, un nouveau village s’édifie, qui ne groupe pas nécessairement 
tous les habitants du village précédent, certains auront préféré un autre 
emplacement ou rejoint des parents établis plus loin. 

L’équateur franchi, il pleut moins. Au sud du Kasai, une alternance 
reparait entre saison des pluies et saison séche. La forét demeure épaisse 
le long des cours d’eau ; sur le plateau qui limite le bassin du Congo, 
les arbres s’espacent et l’on retrouve bientét les grandes herbes de la 
savane. Les maisons rectangulaires 4 toit pyramidal sont les plus fré- 
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quentes ; les tissus étaient jadis en fibres de raphia. Nourriture 4 base 
de manioc dans les vallées, de mil et de mais sur le plateau. 

Toute cette région qui va de l’embouchure du Congo aux grands lacs 
a connu de vastes empires, aux populations disparates administrées par 
une pyramide de fonctionnaires ; au sommet, quatre ou six rois provin- 
ciaux entouraient le souverain. La cour était l'image du monde, son 
maitre un dieu vivant : il ne pouvait toucher le sol que son contact aurait 
bralé, ni se découvrir ; les femmes ne le voyaient pas manger, il vivait 
enfermé. A sa mort, des esclaves massacrés l’escortaient outre-tombe et 
son crane devenait relique, support pour le culte royal. Les ressem- 
blances entre ces grandes féodalités — Loango, Kongo, Luba, Kuba — 
sont indéniables ; elles s’expliquent par le placage d’une méme couche 
d’envahisseurs, venus le plus souvent de |’est ou du nord-est, sur un 
fonds plus ancien. 

La parenté entre les langues d’Afrique occidentale et les langues 
bantou parlées plus au sud (de ba, préfixe indiquant le pluriel des mots 
de la méme classe que ntu, homme, humain), est aujourd’hui générale- 
ment reconnue. Les unes et les autres forment une seule famille, dite 
nigéro-congolaise. 


Les anciens Grecs avaient signalé l’existence en Afrique de popula- 
tions de trés petite taille auxquelles ils donnaient le nom de Pygmées. 
Ils les plagaient en Haute Egypte. Ces récits furent traités de fables 
jusqu’au siécle dernier, of du Chaillu au Gabon en 1863, Schweinfurth 
en Afrique centrale un peu plus tard, constatérent la présence d’hommes 
de trés faible stature. I] est aujourd’hui bien établi que dans la grande 
forét équatoriale vit un groupe humain spécial, que sa petite taille (moins 
d’un métre cinquante pour les hommes), sa couleur brun rouge et plu- 
sieurs autres traits anatomiques distinguent des Noirs proprement dits. 

On répartit habituellement les Pygmées en trois groupes : Pygmées 
de l'Est, ou Bambuti, au voisinage des Grands Lacs ; Pygmées du centre ; 
Pygmées de l'Ouest, au Gabon et au Cameroun. Disséminés dans la 
forét, aucun ne vit en savane et il ne semble pas qu’ils y aient jamais 
vécu. 

Un groupe de Pygmées est le plus souvent client d’un chef noir, qu’il 
fournit en viande, dont il recgoit bananes, arachides, etc., et qui trans- 
mettra 4 son fils la charge recue de son pére. Les Pygmées empruntent 
a leurs voisins aussi bien des outils que des institutions sociales telles que 
l'initiation des garcons, ou leur langue ; d’ow la difficulté d’isoler les 
éléments d'une civilisation proprement pygmée, qu’on n’observe jamais 
a l’état pur. 

La forét explique le mode de vie de ces petits hommes. Le campe- 
ment est un cercle de huttes en branches, couvertes de feuilles et blotties 
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dans une clairi¢re au pied des grands arbres. Ayant détruit le gibier 
autour de leur camp, les Pygmées se déplaceront pour aller s’établir 
plus loin en restant a I’intérieur d’un territoire, immense, mais dont 
chacun connait les limites. 

Des lambeaux d’écorce, des feuilles, quelques vanneries, forment tout 
le matériel de la vie domestique. Faciles 4 renouveler, ces pauvres 
objets n’alourdiront pas la course des nomades. 

Chasseurs passionnés, les Pygmées méprisent les pi¢ges, leur arme 
préférée est un petit arc aux fléches empoisonnées ; en l’absence de fer, 
le bois était jadis effilé et simplement durci au feu. Les rites de chasse 
collective appellent la participation des femmes, qui doivent danser 
toute la nuit précédant une battue. Les Pygmées attaquent |’éléphant au 
javelot en s’avangant, au risque d’étre piétinés, pour enfoncer leurs 
armes dans le ventre de l’énorme créature. Le retour des chasseurs 
victorieux sera marqué par une longue et trés belle cérémonie, seul 
l’épuisement des acteurs mettra fin aux danses et aux chants dans un 
véritable paroxysme. De leur cété, les femmes déterrent des tubercules, 
ramassent des escargots, des crabes, des écrevisses, des termites, des 
chenilles, des serpents. La récolte s’entasse dans une hotte portée dans 
le dos, maintenue par un bandeau qui passe sur le front. 

Pas d’agriculture, ni d’élevage. Les fers (fers de lance, de fléche, de 
hache) sont obtenus des voisins noirs en échange de gibier. Encore 
maintenant, les Pygmées ont recours au procédé le plus ancien connu 
pour obtenir du feu : accroupi par terre un homme maintient entre ses 
pieds une baguette de bois tendre, creusée de trous ; il frotte rapidement 
entre ses paumes un foret de bois dur, tenu verticalement dans une 
cavité de bois tendre ; la sciure de bois incandescente tombe sur de la 
fibre séche ou sur du coton qui prend feu ; on souffle pour attiser la 
flamme. 

L’organisation sociale est mal connue. A l’intérieur d'un méme 
campement, les hommes voisins, qui chassent ensemble, se disent parents 
et reconnaissent |’autorité du plus 4gé. L’observateur pense a une famille 
étendue, ou a un début de lignage ; mais le campement est temporaire, 
il se scindera au premier signe. Le seul groupe stable serait le ménage : 
mari, femme, enfants en bas Age. 

Les missionnaires de l’école du P. Schmidt soutiennent |’existence 
chez les Pygmées d’un monothéisme ancien : les Bambuti n’offrent-ils 
pas les prémices du gibier et des fruits au Dieu qu’ils nomment Pére 
ou Grand-Pére, en accompagnant l’offrande d’une formule rituelle ? 
Seigneur de la forét et du gibier, ce dieu est encore maitre du ciel, il 
commande aux orages. Mais nous ne savons pas l’importance exacte que 
lui accordent les Pygmées, ni comment il se situe par rapport aux autres 
esprits. 

Les coutumes magiques, elles aussi, se distinguent mal de celles des 
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Noirs : allumer du feu pour chasser l’orage en y jetant des feuilles qui 
dégagent une épaisse fumée, fixer a l’arc un morceau du bois contre 
lequel l’antilope a aiguisé ses cornes, poser sur la hutte une broussaille 
touchée par la foudre pour écarter cette méme foudre — aucun des 
gestes qui ne réponde a un type trés général d’association d’idées. 

Le culte des morts, comportant l’offrande de nourritures, ou des 
invocations pour demander l'aide des ancétres avant la chasse, ne fait 
nulle part enti¢rement défaut. 


De races distinctes, de langues différentes, les habitants de presque 
toute |’ Afrique orientale, du Haut-Nil au Zambéze, n’en forment pas 
moins une seule grande aire de civilisation, dont le foyer géographique 
serait la région des Lacs. Steppes, savanes, parcs, c’est le royaume des 
grands herbivores qui vivent en troupes ; c’est aussi une terre d’élection 
pour des hommes passionnés d’élevage. 

Lors méme que leurs femmes la pratiquent, tous, ici, dédaignent 
l’agriculture. Le soin du bétail concerne les seuls hommes, le propriétaire 
connait chaque béte de son troupeau, il passera des heures 4 masser la 
bosse d’un animal, 4 tourner ses cornes, 4 lui tresser un collier ou a 
célébrer ses mérites dans un chant de louange. On boit le lait, pur ou 
mélangé 4 l’urine des troupeaux ; parfois aussi, le sang tiré d’une bles- 
sure faite au cou de |’animal par une fléche tirée 4 bout portant. Mais 
jamais le bétail n’est mis 4 mort, sauf lors d’un sacrifice, la seule idée 
de tuer une béte pour en manger la chair, méme en cas d’extréme 
nécessité, est repoussée avec horreur. Préparé par les femmes, le beurre 
sert uniquement de cosmétique. La plupart des hommes vont nus ; les 
filles sont nues ; les femmes portent des jupes en cuir souvent brodées 
de perles et une profusion d’ornements en laiton. Les habitations sont 
faites d’un mur circulaire en terre battue, coiffé d’un toit de chaume. 

Les sociétés de la région des Grands Lacs (Masai, Suk, Turkana) 
possédent un systéme développé de classes d’Age, ou les garcons circon- 
cis 4 la méme époque appartiennent 4 la méme classe, qui couvre 
environ sept années. Les deux premiéres classes sont celles des guerriers, 
les jeunes gens vivent a |’écart dans des enclos isolés ow les filles non 
mariées viennent les rejoindre ; le mariage n’est autorisé qu’aprés le 
passage dans la troisiéme classe, c’est-a-dire vers trente ans. Institution 
sociale, la classe d’A4ge est aussi un instrument d’opérations militaires 
et c'est en grande partie au respect qu’inspiraient autrefois les raids des 
Masai, organisés pour razzier le bétail, que nombre de leurs coutumes 
ont été adoptées par des tribus de |’Afrique orientale. 

De |’Ouganda jusqu’au sud du Zambéze, des envahisseurs venus du 
Nord se sont imposés aux anciens habitants, agriculteurs et artisans, 
sans toujours fusionner avec eux. Ainsi se sont formées des sociétés 
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castées, ou les serfs cultivateurs (Bahera) ne peuvent posséder de beeufs, 
mais seulement des chévres, et doivent fournir en bananes, en mil et en 
biére de mil leurs maitres (Bahima) qui se nourrissent des produits d’un 
sol qu’ils se refusent a travailler. Le roi exerce ici un pouvoir absolu, 
ses proches parents sont ministres ou gouverneurs de provinces. Le 
souverain est honoré comme un dieu, de nombreux interdits le séparent 
des simples hommes pour qui son contact serait dangereux ; il était jadis 
mis 4 mort lorsque ses forces déclinaient. Son corps lavé dans du lait, 
enveloppé dans la peau d’un animal sacrifié, est inhumé dans un bois 
sacré dont les prétres qui l’ont enseveli ressortent avec un lionceau, 
réincarnation du roi. 

Les populations parlent ou des langues soudanaises orientales (nilo- 
tiques, nilo-hamitiques), ou des langues de la famille nigéro-congolaise 
(bantow) °. 

Au sud du Zambéze, |’Afrique forme un vaste plateau qui s’incline 
en pente douce de I’est a l’ouest, de l’Océan indien a |’Atlantique, coupé 
par les vallées de trois grands fleuves : Zambéze, Limpopo, Orange. 
Victimes d’invasions et de guerres multiples, les Noirs sud-africains qui 
peuplent cette immense région ménent aujourd’hui une vie surtout 
pastorale, quand ils ne fournissent pas la main-d’ceuvre nécessaire aux 
entreprises industrielles et miniéres de l'Afrique du Sud. Des Sud- 
africains forment une partie de la population noire de Madagascar, ot 
l’on compte aussi des Mélanésiens et des éléments de race jaune venus 
de l’archipel malais. 

Dans les réserves ow ils sont restés maitres du sol, les habitants se 
divisent politiquement en un grand nombre de tribus dont chacune 
posséde son nom, son territoire et son chef, centre de la vie tribale ; la 
force numérique d’une tribu peut varier de quelques milliers de membres 
a prés d’un demi-million : la nation des Basuto, qui atteint ce chiffre, 
a moins d'un siécle d’existence, son chef Mochech la forma en groupant 
un nombre considérable de tribus de souche Tswana. Les habitants du 
Natal et du Zoulouland, divisés jadis en une poussiére de tribus, sont 
aujourd’hui connus collectivement sous l’appellation de Zoulou, nom du 
petit groupe qui, sous la domination de Chaka au début du XIX° siécle, 
absorba tous ses voisins. Les Noirs sud-africains possédent une méme 
civilisation, mais colorée 4 divers degrés d’éléments extérieurs dont la 
présence améne des différences notables dans le genre de vie, les struc- 
tures sociales, le systéme religieux. 

Les indigénes vivent dans de petites agglomérations dispersées, ou 
kraal, dont chacune est occupée par les membres d’une seule maisonnée. 
Méme au centre, ot Ja population tend a s’agglomérer en village, chaque 


*On évitera de faire usage du terme « Hamite » sans préciser le sens exact qu'on 
entend lui appliquer: son emploi inconsidéré, pour désigner tantét une catégorie 
linguistique, tantét une division anthropologique, préte 4 confusion. 
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kraal demeure séparé des autres, toujours entouré d’une palissade circu- 
laire, ovale ou en fer a cheval, a l’intérieur de laquelle moutons et 
chévres sont enfermés la nuit. Les huttes, le plus souvent rondes, 4 toit 
conique, parfois en forme de ruche, sont disposées a |’intérieur a inter- 
valles réguliers. 

La vie économique repose sur l’élevage du gros bétail et la culture 
du sol. La distinction entre ces deux activités, si nette plus au nord, ici 
s efface, l’alimentation est a base de bouillies de mil ou de mais et de lait 
caillé. Xosa du Cap, Zoulou du Natal, déposent le grain dans des silos 
a l’intérieur du kraal, tout prés du bétail qui demeure leur bien le plus 
précieux : de vocation, le Noir sud-africain est en effet plus un pasteur 
qu'un paysan ; traire les vaches est dans toute cette région une activité 
honorable, que les hommes se réservent ; l’usage des boeufs comme 
montures et comme bétes de somme n’en est pas moins attesté presque 
partout. Le gros bétail est d’abord un signe de richesse, une monnaie 
d’échange qui vient souligner les alliances ; on ne mange de viande que 
tuée a la chasse ou offerte a l'occasion d’un sacrifice. 

Ici encore le culte des ancétres forme la base de la vie religieuse : 
culte de la famille patrilinéaire, conduite par le doyen, qui seul peut 
‘intercéder auprés des morts. Pas de beuverie de biére sans que les 
ancétres recoivent leur libation, pas de festin dont ils n’aient leur part. 
Les ancétres du chef sont source de force pour toute la tribu, ils veillent 
sur tous ; la religion donne ainsi un puissant appui a la fonction poli- 
tique. 


Ultimes survivants du groupe anthropologique le plus ancien d’ Afri- 
que, les Bochiman (ou Bushmen, hommes de la brousse), forment, avec 
leurs voisins Hottentots, la race khoisan (du terme khoi par lequel les 
Hottentots se désignent eux-mémes, et de celui, san, par lequel ils nom- 
ment les Bochiman). Contrairement 4 une opinion qui prévalut long- 
temps, les Khoisan ne sont pas des Pygmées. Ils représenteraient plutét 
un trés vieux stock humain demeuré a un stade ov la plupart des traits 
distinguant la race noire n’étaient pas encore différenciés. 

Les Hottentots, dont la stature est plus élevée, la peau plus foncée, 
partagent avec les Bochiman une stéatopygie marquée : la forte cam- 
brure des reins est encore accentuée chez les femmes par la présence 
d’une masse graisseuse fessiére. Sensible dans les caractéres physiques 
et aussi dans le langage (les uns comme les autres parlent des langues 
a clicks), la parenté l’est beaucoup moins dans le genre de vie. 

Autrefois répandus dans toute la région occidentale de |’Afrique du 
sud, les Hottentots se limitent aujourd’hui 4 la partie méridionale du 
Sud-Ouest africain, au nord du fleuve Orange. Le beeuf porteur, |’outre 
a eau faite d’un estomac d’animal, une hutte de branchages aisément 
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transportable, les accompagnent partout. Le lait, recueilli par les 
femmes, est bu caillé, des baies et des racines complétent la nourriture. 

La nature aride du pays et le souci de |’eau pour les troupeaux ont 
amené les Hottentots a attribuer une importance particuliére a cet élé- 
ment: le médecin-magicien ne doit jamais se laver, sa puissance 
disparaitrait avec la crasse de son corps; des médecines maléfiques 
peuvent étre rendues inoffensives par immersion dans |’eau froide ; dans 
certaines tribus, des filles pubéres doivent encore au premier orage 
courir nues sous la pluie, qui les lave et leur assurera des enfants. 

De paturage en p4turage, les Hottentots suivent leurs troupeaux, tous 
les rythmes de leur vie réglés par cet unique souci. 

Enfin, les Bochiman, réduits 4 quelques milliers, nomadisent aujour- 
d’hui dans le seul désert de Kalahari, 14 od nul terrain fertile ne pouvait 
attirer de colon. Ils y ménent une vie trés dure, adonnée a la chasse 
d'un gibier qui disparait rapidement, massacré par les armes 4 feu, et 
a la cueillette des quelques végétaux qui peuvent résister au climat. La 
poursuite du gibier et la recherche des rares points d’eau commande 
une vie toujours errante, ou les abris sont en général faits d’écorce et 
recouverts de branches. Pas d’agriculture, pas d’élevage, le chien est le 
seul animal domestique. Mais les techniques de la chasse et sa magie 
sont trés poussées. Une peinture rupestre figure un chasseur armé d’un 
arc et revétu d’une dépouille d’autruche qui lui permet d’approcher 
ces animaux, selon une ruse encore en usage dans d'autres populations 
africaines. 

Chargées de la cueillette, les femmes, pour tout outillage, possédent 
un baton alourdi par un anneau en pierre, qui leur sert 4 déterrer des 
racines ; elles ramassent pour les manger des serpents, des termites, des 
sauterelles, des larves. Pas de poteries: l’eau des terrains marécageux, 
aspirée au moyen d’un roseau pourvu d’un bouchon d’herbes formant 
filtre, est recrachée dans des ceufs d’autruche ou dans des outres en peau. 

Une peau fixée autour des reins et qui passe entre les jambes, une 
autre peau sur les épaules, forment tout le vétement ; mais les bijoux 
sont recherchés : rondelles taillées dans la coquille d’un ceuf d’autruche 
et patiemment assemblées pour former un diadéme, anneaux en cuivre 
découpés dans des douilles cédées par les Noirs voisins, verroteries, 
carapace de petite tortue ou corne d’antilope renfermant un onguent a 
valeur magique, car le bijou est d’abord un charme protecteur. 

Incapables de s’adapter 4 un autre genre de vie, les Bochiman sem- 
blent condamnés a bréve échéance. 
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Sitét qu’ils émergent de la préhistoire, les Egyptiens se concentrent 
dans |’étroite vallée du Nil, sans beaucoup chercher a coloniser les rives 
de la Mer Rouge. Fruit d’un milieu naturel, l’oasis, Egypte a pu s’enri- 
chir d’un apport asiatique. Mais bien avant que s’exergat cette influence, 
les premiers habitants, ancétres des actuels fellahs, exploitaient la vallée 
du Nil. Les gisements néolithiques de Tasa, du Fayoum, de Merinde, 
montrent |’évolution des chasseurs nomades qui se sédentarisent. Les 
Egyptiens devinrent ce peuple de cultivateurs dont les efforts prolongés 
devaient transformer la vallée inférieure du Nil en une des régions les 
plus fortunées de la terre. La religion conservera les vieux cultes locaux, 
avec une tendance au monothéisme, elle demeurera religion d’agricul- 
teurs, soucieux de la vie quotidienne dont l’au-dela offre un simple 
reflet. 

Trés tét, les Pharaons regardérent vers le pays de Cush, en amont 
de la deuxiéme Cataracte. Cush confinait au sud aux monts d’ Abyssinie, 
aux marais du lac Nou, a toutes les contrées semi-fabuleuses ov l'on 
reléguait les Iles des Manes et les Terres des Esprits. L’occupation de 
la Nubie sous la XII* Dynastie mit les Egyptiens en contact avec ses 
habitants ; la nécessité de protéger contre une incursion les rives du Haut 
Nil, chateau d’eau de |l’Egypte, entraina les princes a tenir le Soudan 
pour une marche de leurs domaines. Navires et caravanes partirent pour 
la région méridionale de la Mer Rouge, dont les deux rives correspon- 
daient aux fabuleux marchés de Punt. Précurseurs des Phéniciens, les 
commergants arabes, bien avant I’Islam, sillonnaient la céte des Somalis 
et le Yemen. Les Egyptiens recevaient leur poudre d’or de Nubie (du 
nom peut-étre dérivé du mot égyptien désignant l’or, nub, qui a pu lui- 
méme étre inspiré par un terme soudanais, Nuba, « les esclaves »). IIs 
en recevaient aussi du royaume de Saba, c’est-a-dire de l’Arabie du Sud, 
ot la précieuse poudre avait vraisemblablement été apportée du mysté- 
rieux pays d’Ophir que mentionne la Bible et qui correspondrait a la 
moderne Rhodésie. Un commerce actif s’établit d’esclaves, d’ivoire, d’or, 
de peaux de léopard, de gomme, d’animaux et d’oiseaux exotiques. Les 
allées et venues des caravanes, composées de Soudanais auxquels se joi- 
gnait parfois un audacieux Egyptien, ont pu ouvrir des routes entre le 
Kordofan, le Darfour et les régions voisines du lac Tchad. C’est ainsi 
que deux mille ans avant l’ére chrétienne, des chévres de l’espéce dite 
aujourd'hui « de Guinée », des moutons laineux a longues pattes et queue 
grasse, des beeufs a longues cornes et sans bosse, ont commencé a pénétrer 
en Afrique noire, gagnant de proche en proche les bassins du Niger et 
de la Bénoué, le nord du Cameroun, puis toute l'Afrique occidentale. 
Avec ces animaux domestiques vinrent peut-étre aussi un certain nombre 
d'institutions et de croyances, notamment le rituel qui, en associant la 
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personne du souverain a l’abondance des moissons, interdit a celui-ci 
de vieillir : sa décrépitude serait signe de ruine pour tout le pays. On le 
fait disparaitre, en lui substituant un remplagant en pleine vigueur. Mais 
si l'Afrique a regu de l’Egypte des éléments de civilisation, elle lui en a 
aussi donné. Tout semble indiquer qu’avant d’étre connu en Egypte, le 
fer aura été travaillé au Soudan : le minerai abonde dans les collines de 
Nubie, les amas de scories aux abords immédiats de Meroé, qui fut un 
temps la capitale du royaume de Cush, ou royaume de Napata-Meroé ®. 

A partir du VII* siécle avant notre ére, le royaume de Cush ”, dont 
les débuts nous sont mal connus, voit ses forces croitre avec le déclin de 
son puissant voisin, qu’il conquit méme un moment (X XV° dynastie). Au 
I* siécle avant notre ére, sa reine Candace (mais Candace est un titre et 
non un nom), « d’un courage au-dessus de son sexe et qui n’avait qu'un 
wil »1, s’attaque aux Romains, successeurs des Egyptiens : d’abord vic- 
torieuse, elle est bientét écrasée. L’empire de Meroé ne lui survivra 
guére. A la fin du II* siécle, la fronti¢re romaine recule jusqu’a la pre- 
miére cataracte. Les tombes découvertes a la fronti¢ére du Soudan sont 
vraisemblablement celles de souverains Blemyes, ancétres des modernes 
Bedja ; ils dominérent la Nubie jusqu’au milieu du VI* siécle. Alors 
seulement, avec ces héritiers de la civilisation méroitique, elle-méme 
imprégnée d’influences méditerranéennes, s’effacent les derniéres tradi- 
tions de l’Egypte des Pharaons. Encore la fouille de leurs tombeaux 
indique-t-elle des rites funéraires bien proches de ceux que l’on pratique 
vers la méme époque pour les souverains du Gana, 4 l’ouest du conti- 
nent ; parmi les admirables bronzes découverts en 1939 en pays yorouba, 
dans la Nigeria du Sud, certaines coiffures royales évoquent les cou- 
ronnes des souverains de Nubie, alors que des lampes en bronze de 
Gold Coast sont nettement inspirées de lampes byzantines ™. 


En Méditerranée occidentale, |’expansion des colons grecs se heurta 
4 Carthage. Dés le début du XII®* siécle, les Phéniciens avaient créé des 
escales, puis des comptoirs, sur le littoral africain. Ils y trouvérent des 
habitants qui connaissaient la culture de l’orge et du blé, l’élevage du 
beeuf, du mouton et du cheval, pratiquaient des cultes agraires. Aux 


® Warinwricut (G.A.), “Iron in the Napatan and Meroitic Ages”, Sudan Notes 
and Records, Khartoum, XXVI, 1945, p. 5-36 ; — “The Diffusion of -uma as a Name 
for Iron”, Uganda Journal, 18, 2, sept. 1954, p. 113-136. 

Terme préférable 4 celui de «royaume d’Ethiopie », qui préte 4 confusion 
avec le nom moderne de I’Abyssinie : Ethiops, « visage brilé», est le mot inventé 
par les Grecs pour désigner les Noirs, il n’offre 4 l’origine aucun sens géographique. 

11 Srrason, XVII, II, 2. 

_ ® Arxett (A.J.), “Gold Coast Copies of 5th-7th Century Bronze Lamps”, Anti- 
qui XXIV, 1950, p. 38-40. Voir pak nk Heret (Anne-Marie), “Der afrikanische 

: und seine Secidiengen zu den Mittelmeerlandern”, Weiner Beitrdge, V, 1943. 
p. 1-88. 
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nomades pillards des steppes s opposaient des cultivateurs dans les plaines | 
arrosées, dans la montagne des transhumants. Les rivalités entre tribus | 


entretenaient des luttes dans tout le pays. 

Dés le XIII* siécle avant notre ére, les corsaires de Tyr traversent 
les colonnes d’Hercule et fondent Gadés (Gadeira, |’« enclos »), aujour- 
d’hui Cadix, d’ou ils s’élancent vers |’Atlantique nord, attirés par |’étain 


des iles Cassitérides et l’ambre de la Baltique ; ils se dirigent aussi vers * 


le sud ov, sur la céte atlantique du Maroc, la colonie phénicienne de 
Lixus, symétrique de Gadés par rapport 4 Gibraltar, est antérieure a 
Carthage. Utique, aux bouches de la Medjerda, commande les deux 
bassins de la Méditerranée ; mais Utique s’ensable et Carthage la 
supplante. Carthage, fondée au [X* siécle au débouché d’une contrée 
fertile, au croisement de grandes routes commerciales et qui essaimera 
ses colonies depuis les Syrtes jusque sur les cétes du Maroc. 

Hérodote mentionne une expédition commandée vers 600 par le 
Pharaon Nechao II a des Phéniciens : ceux-ci recurent l’ordre de faire 
par mer le tour de la Lybie, en partant de la mer Rouge ; ils seraient 
revenus la troisitme année en doublant les Colonnes d’Hercule. Mais 
cet exploit, connu au seul travers de récits phéniciens, pourrait n’étre 
qu'une légende **. 

Sa prospérité méme obligea Carthage 4 sortir d’une politique d’abord 
prudente a l’extréme. Menacée dans le bassin occidental de la Méditer- 
ranée par la concurrence grecque, elle se réserva le monopole de la 
navigation au-dela de Gibraltar. Vers 500 av. J.-C., Himilcon et Hannon 
furent envoyés par |’Etat pour reconnaitre, l’un les cétes occidentales 
de I’Europe, l'autre celles de l'Afrique. Hannon fonda des comptoirs sur 
la céte marocaine ; le terme de son périple est discuté : oued Draa ou 
Cameroun ? Peut-étre remonta-t-il le cours du Sénégal pour étudier le 
marché de l’or qui se tenait dans la région de Kayes '*. Hérodote le 
premier a décrit le trafic 4 la muette de la poudre d’or, dans une région 
qu'il situe simplement « au-dela des Colonnes d’Hercule »: aprés que les 
étrangers eussent signalé leur présence par une fumée, ils disposaient 
leurs marchandises sur le rivage, puis s’éloignaient. A leur retour, ils 
trouvaient la poudre d’or offerte en échange, mais le marchandage, sans 


conversations ni contacts, pouvait demander plusieurs allées et venues *. | 


Si le vrai domaine du commerce punique demeura toujours la mer, 
par terre les caravanes partant de Leptis gagnaient en trente jours le 
pays des Garamantes, prédécesseurs et, dans une mesure difficile 4 fixer, 
ancétres des Touareg ; cing si¢cles av. J.-C., Hérodote connaissait la 


18 Héropote, IV, 42. 

* Carcopino (J.), Le Maroc antique, Paris, 1943, p. 105 et suiv. ; Gaurrer (E. F.), 
L’ Afrique noire oc ale, Paris, 1935, p. 151 et suiv. 

46 Hézopore, IV, 196. 
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route qui aboutissait au Fezzan. A l’époque de Carthage, les caravanes 
des Garamantes apportaient dans les villes du littoral méditerranéen les 
plumes et les ceufs d’autruche, l’ivoire et les esclaves recueillis en Afrique 
centrale, la poudre d’or du Soudan, peut-étre |’étain du plateau de 
Baoutchi, dans ]’actuelle Nigeria. La traversée du Sahara encore humide 
devait se faire a l’aide de beeufs, de chevaux et d’Anes, le chameau étant 
encore inconnu. Le désert traversé, on peut imaginer les marchands, 
comme plus tard leurs descendants au moyen 4ge, s’installant en colonies 
temporaires dans les principaux centres situés en bordure du Sahara, 
offrant du sel, des tissus, du cuivre et des verroteries contre l’or convoité. 

Ces échanges prolongés durant plusieurs siécles peuvent laisser croire 
que les Carthaginois introduisirent chez les Noirs plusieurs traits de 
civilisation. Les pistes menant de la Méditerranée au Soudan étaient 
empruntées dés l’antiquité : de ces pistes, la premiére, par la Lybie et 
le Borkou, atteint le Tchad avec une bifurcation qui conduit au Niger ; 
la seconde a son point de départ en Haute Egypte, traverse le Kordofan, 
le Ouadai et le Baguirmi. Les alentours du Tchad ont ainsi de tout temps 
été en contact avec la civilisation méditerranéenne, dont on retrouve de 
nombreux signes en Afrique occidentale. 

D’abord le cheval, qui disparait d’Afrique du Nord aprés le début 
du quaternaire, pour émigrer en Asie centrale 4 la suite d’un change- 
ment de climat. Des peintures rupestres jalonnent la route probable par 
laquelle le Maghreb aura importé le cheval barbe, attelé, puis monté, 
au sud du Sahara, ov le rejoignirent plus tard des congénéres venus de 
la Haute Egypte (race de Dongola). 

Nous ignorons a quelle époque exacte les Noirs surent filer et tisser 
le coton, dont les étoffes auront succédé aux écorces battues, encore 
portées dans certaines régions foresti¢res. Le métier a tisser vertical 
pourrait étre d’origine égyptienne ; mais les Egyptiens anciens ne con- 
naissaient que le lin. I] est vrai que dans les tombes de Meroé ont été 
trouvés des lambeaux de cotonnade ; peut-étre le tissu était-il venu de 
I'Inde par le royaume d’Axoum, qui entretint un commerce actif avec 
les rivages de l’Océan Indien durant les premiers siécles de l’ére chré- 
tienne **, Les embarcations en roseaux et les harpons des pécheurs Bou- 
douma du Tchad trouveraient leur place sur des peintures égyptiennes. 
La vannerie 4 boudins, la harpe arquée, le luth 4 long manche, le piége 
fait de rayons en éclats de bambou disposés concentriquement, ot le 
gibier enfoncera la patte, entrainant aprés lui une biche qui alourdira 
sa course, sont autant de témoignages des rapports anciens de |’ Afrique 
avec le Proche Orient. L’influence est encore sensible dans le travail du 
bronze ; dans l’artisanat du verre, qui a subsisté en certains points ; enfin, 


16 Massey (R.E.), “A Note on the Early History of Cotton”, Sudan Notes and 
Records, VI, 1923, p. 231-233. 
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dans la religion: culte du Bélier-dieu, culte du Roi divin, usage rituel 
de la hache minoenne. 

Plutét que d’un apport unique, il s’agirait ici d’un flux incessant dont 
les vagues se recouvrent sans qu’on puisse toujours assigner une date 
précise a l’introduction de tel élément de civilisation. 

Qu’on ne croie pas 4 un sens unique: si l'Afrique a recu d’innom- 
brables échantillons de pacotille, bijoux de laiton, perles de verre ou 
fragments de miroir, toute l’écume d’une civilisation fondée sur la 
technique, on lui a en échange beaucoup pris: bois précieux, poudre 
d’or — surtout des hommes. La demande toujours renouvelée d’esclaves, 
en éveillant d’inapaisables convoitises, aura étouffé l’épanouissement de 
sociétés dont nous ne saurons jamais quel eft été l’apport intellectuel et 
artistique au fonds commun de l’humanité. 

Les auteurs qui ont parlé d’influence égyptienne et punique en 
Afrique noire ont beaucoup insisté sur la présence de perles anciennes, 
en pate de verre et en pierre polie, trouvées en Céte d'Ivoire, sur toute 
la céte occidentale et jusqu’en Afrique équatoriale. Des perles compa- 
rables jalonnent les pistes caravani¢res qui jadis unissaient Carthage 
au Soudan et au golfe de Guinée. Parmi celles qu’on voit aujourd’hui 
dans les musées de Tunis et d’Alger, certaines proviennent de tombeaux 
sahariens ; des bijoux analogues, d’autres plus récents qui en procédent, 
ont voyagé de proche en proche jusqu’au delta du Niger ; mais pas plus 
les commergants carthaginois que leurs successeurs n’ont laissé d’indice 
qui aurait permis 4 d’éventuels concurrents d’identifier leurs correspon- 
dants africains. 


Sa rivale battue, Rome prit en Afrique la place de Carthage. Les 
Romains s’installent solidement en Afrique du Nord, divisée en pro- 
vinces que protége une ligne de places fortifi¢es, le limes : la réintro- 
duction du chameau en Afrique au début de l’ére chrétienne rendait de 
plus en plus dangereuses les incursions des nomades, Gétules a |’ouest, 
Garamantes 4 |’est. 

Les Romains ne semblent pas avoir tiré vraiment parti du chameau 
pour exploiter le continent. Si Néron envoie des centurions chargés de 
reconnaitre les sources du Nil, 4 l’ouest on ne signale que quelques 
expéditions militaires, sortes de contre-rezzous devant protéger les 
sédentaires a |’abri du limes. Aprés Suetonius Paulinius, la conquéte du 
Fezzan (— 19), valut 4 Cornelius Balbus les honneurs du triomphe. 
Des vestiges architecturaux : bas-reliefs, fats de colonnes, inscriptions, 
témoignent 4 Ghadamés d’influences égyptiennes, grecques, romaines. 
La petite oasis occupe une centaine d’hectares, elle pourrait nourrir 
seulement un mois par an ses quelques milliers d’habitants, spécialistes 
du commerce transsaharien: Reclus a comparé Ghadamés a un port 
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d’armement dont les convois traversaient réguli¢rement l’océan des 
sables pour atteindre les bords du Tchad ou du Niger *”. 

Par la suite, plusieurs expéditions poussérent plus au sud ; peut-étre 
leur doit-on la construction de fortins isolés, tel celui d’Abalessa, devenu 
plus tard nécropole de la reine berbére Ti-n-Hinan, au Hoggar *. 
Vers 70, Septimus Flaccus, « arrive chez les Ethiopiens en trois mois, se 
dirigeant des Garamantes vers le sud»; Julius Maternus, vers 86, 
« atteint l’Agysimba (Air ? Bornou ?) appartenant aux Ethiopiens et ot 
l’on rencontre des rhinocéros »?®. 

L’expédition de Julius Maternus ne parait avoir eu aucun résultat 
pratique : la république romaine se désintéressa de l’héritage commercial 
de Carthage. Le trafic transsaharien n’en fut pas délaissé pour autant, 
stimulé, en l’absence d’appui officiel, par les demandes des Romains 
eux-mémes. Les villes d’Afrique du Nord ne cessaient de réclamer les 
produits soudanais : esclaves, ivoire, plumes et ceufs d’autruche, fauves 
pour le cirque, surtout de l’or, en poudre ou en pépites. Aprés la des- 
truction de Carthage, Leptis Magna (Tripoli) avait pris la téte du com- 
merce transsaharien a travers le Fezzan : les caravanes des marchands 
numidiens continuérent d’affluer dans les villes du littoral méditerra- 
néen, presque toutes colonies phéniciennes, ot des Carthaginois s’étaient 
mélés aux indigénes pour donner un peuple qui, aprés la destruction de 
la métropole, garda la tradition d’une civilisation supérieure, une langue 
et des mceurs puniques. L’exemple d’une religion monothéiste, la diffu- 
sion d’une langue de souche sémitique, auront ouvert la route en Afrique 
du Nord a I’'Islam et 4 la langue arabe. Les Phéniciens ont encore 
importé en ces régions la pratique de Il’arboriculture : olivier, figuier, 
vigne, inconnus jusqu’alors, enrichissant un pays dont ils nous semblent 
inséparables. 

Les premiers voyageurs arabes, au X° si¢cle, montreront le trafic des 
caravanes en pleine activité. Mais entre temps, dans le Touat et au 
Soudan, |’introduction du chameau, les invasions arabes, la propagation 
de I’'Islamisme, auront transformé I’aspect de ces régions. 


17Rectus (E.), Nouvelle géographie universelle, Paris, 1896, XI, 2, p. 114. 

1%®Lyote (H.), “L’Expédition de Cornelius Balbus au Sahara”, Revue africaine, 
XCVIII, n° 438-439, 1e*-2¢ trim. 1954, p. 41-83. 

1* Protég, I, 8. 
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GREEK MUSIC * 
Its Fundamental Features and its Significance 


Introduction 


HE Greeks created the science and philosophy of music. Using a 
scientific approach, they studied tones and semitones, the ratios 
of intervals, consonance and dissonance, the structure of tetra- 

chords and scales, notation, tonality and modality, the species and 
modes, the three genera : diatonic, chromatic, enharmonic, and the so- 
called shades, modulation, tessitura, the use of the monochord, the 
implications of rhythm and of metrical laws‘. In their philosophy, they 
speculated on the role of music in the harmony of the universe and the 
human soul, and on its sociological importance as an educational 
instrument. 

It is a remarkable fact that no other people in the world has developed 
anything comparable to the Greek theory of music. Creative art is of 
course primary to all theory, for modes and scales are the result of 
analysis, the reduction of musical practice to a more or less logical 
scheme. The fact remains that works of art due to individual genius 
and skill exist in many parts of the world, but a logical theory of art, 
even of a very simple one, is a rare achievement indeed. 


The Music 


The music of the Greeks in a restricted sense, their musical language, 
was simple if compared with the music executed by a church organ or 


* Article recommended by Prof. L. Paret1, Author-Editor, Vol. II. 

‘For a brief and lucid summary, see J.F. Mountrorp’s article “Music” in the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary. The best general work is C. Sacus, Rise of Music in 
the Ancient World (W.W. Norton & Co., New York, 1943). See also my paper 
“Impact of Greek Music on Western Civilization” in the Proceedings of the Second 
International Congress of Classical Studies (Copenhagen, 1954), pp.. 227-243. It 
has not been possible to avoid a certain duplication in the treatment of the subject 
in this paper and in the present article. 
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a modern orchestra. But it was not poor in quality. Like all Oriental 
music it was purely or predominantly melodic and homophonic. Its 
aesthetic qualities depended on subtleties of intonation and a refined 
art of melodic form. The musical architecture of the magnificent 
threnodic commos of - Aeschylus’ Choephoroi? is comparable to the 
complex structure of a nineteenth century symphony. 
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The commos consists of twelve strophes and three anapaestic recitatives 
and forms an undivisible whole with # as pivot. The anapaestic parts 
were accompanied by the aulos, the lyric parts B and E were sung by 
the chorus, perhaps accompanied by the cithara, the strophes and anti- 
strophes were solos, sung by Orestes and Electra. The whole composition 
is preceded by a prelude and concluded with a postlude, sung by the 
leader of the chorus. 

We know from numerous vase-paintings and other pieces of art 
that the Greeks were masters in miniature art. Their music was no 
exception. A characteristic anecdote is told about a music teacher ®: 
when one of his disciples started playing fortissimo, he gave him a slap 
saying that beauty did not depend on greatness, but greatness on beauty. 

Before 1891 little was known of the actual practice of Greek 
musicians though much had been conjectured. When during the Renais- 
sance the slogan “Return to the music of the Greeks” was popular, a 
number of works were published, rich in fanciful reconstructions of 
Greek music. A seventeenth century scholar, Athanasius Kircher, 
published the first lines of Pindar’s first Pythian ode with suprascript 
Greek musical signs. There are still today serious scholars who defend 
this clever forgery. Marcus Meibom, the Dutch scholar who edited a 
corpus of seven Greek and Latin treatises on music, presented a concert 
at the court of Queen Christina in Stockholm, solely devoted to recon- 
structions of Greek music. J. Matheson, one of the most popular and 
productive music professors of the eighteenth century, liked to call him- 
self Aristoxenus the Younger‘. In 1891, however, when Wessely and 











2 V. 315-422. 

3 Diogenes Laertius, VII 21 : (Greek letters). 

“How firmly rooted in ancient tradition he was is apparent from his book 
titles : Wie ein galant homme einen vollkommenen begriff von der hoheit und wiirde 
der edlen music erlangen, seinen gout darnach formieren, die terminos technicos 
verstehen und geschicklich von dieser vortrefflichen wissenschaft raisonnieren moge. 
1713. This is a revival of old Quintilian. 
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Crusius interpreted the musical notation of the Aidin inscription con- 
taining the epitaph of Seikilos, a new chapter was opened in the study 
of Greek music. Since then Egyptian papyri and inscriptions from 
Delphi have given us a small corpus of a dozen Greek melodies and 
considerably added to our knowledge of the practice of the art in post- 
classical times. Only some pitifully small fragments of the music of 
Greek tragedy have survived—a fragment of Euripides’ Orestes and 
some fragments of unknown tragedies °. 
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Fig. 1. Transcription of the Orestes fragment. 





















































* Brief surveys of onsine fragments in C. Sacus, Rise of Music, PP; 240-247 ; 
J.F. Mountrorp, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Il (1929), pp. 
146-185 ; G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New te 1940), pp. 48- _" es 
interesting new fragments are published by S. Errrem, L. Amunpsen and 
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The fragment of a stasimon in Euripides’ Orestes, preserved on a 
mutilated scrap of papyrus, is the oldest piece of Greek music we have, 
dating from about 404 B.C. The mode is Mixolydian Enharmonic. There 
are some symbols that may indicate the use of heterophony. 

The two Delphic hymns are preserved on marble blocks. We have 
text and music notes corresponding to some two hundred bars. In one 
hymn the vocal, in the other the instrumental notation is used. The 
first hymn is nearly complete and is the most extensive example of 
Greek music known. It is in three sections. Sections A and C are in the 
Phrygian diatonic, the middle section in the Hyperphrygian chromatic, 
and it is interesting to observe that it is built precisely according to 
the rules recorded by Ptolemy some three hundred years later. The 
hymns were performed at religious festivals in the middle of the second 
century B.C. by professional musicians and choruses of adults and boys. 
Both hymns employ quintuple rhythm which appears to have been 
much used in classical music of this kind. As is often the case with 
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Ach-piv d-va nphe-va paav-telst-ov é- pb-nev xd-yov. 
Fig. 2. Transcription of a part of the Delphic hymn to Apollo. 


Winnincton-Incram, “Fragments of Unknown Greek Tragic Texts with Musical 
Notation” (Pap. Osl. inv. no. 1413), in Symbolae Osloenses 31 (1955), pp. 1-87. There 
are some very pn recent gramophone records in His Masters Voice, Historical 
Music, sung by Arda Mandikian (D.B. 21485 and D.A. 2006). 
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religious hymns, the style is archaic and probably not very far from the 
music of Plato’s time. The Hymn to Apollo is beautiful even to a 
modern ear. A characteristic feature is the frequent downward leaps 
in great thirds which should be tuned as Pythagorean ditones in the 
ratio 81:64. 

The Seikilos skolion was dedicated to his wife Euterpe. It was 
discovered in 1883 on a slab at Tralles (Aidin) in Asia Minor. The 
date is unknown. It is an attractive diatonic melody in Phrygian mode, 
a delightful baritone song still frequently sung by connoisseurs of musical 
history in accompanying a toast. 
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The literary sources for our knowledge of Greek music are con- 
siderable : some fifteen Greek and Latin treatises on music, some of 
them very extensive, numerous quotations from lost treatises, epitomized 
surveys in Greek and Latin anthologies and lexica, the musical problems 
in the Corpus Aristotelicum and casual passages in books of Greek and 
Latin authors from all periods. But the literary tradition of Greek music 
from the classical age through the Middle Ages right down to the 
Renaissance is an uninterrupted series of historical interpretations. As 
Sachs aptly says, practically all writers on Greek music quoted and 
interpreted the theories of the past more than those of the present, and 
this kind of tradition, often marred and misunderstood, was handed down 
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to the Middle Ages and kept and assimilated into our own days without 
any interruption. The reader who consults comparatively modern 
scholarly works on Greek music should therefore not be surprised to 
find that quot homines tot sententiae. One reason is obvious: com- 
parative musicology is a young discipline. Musicologists seldom know 
enough Greek, and Greek scholars not enough of comparative musico- 
logy. 
< us for the moment leave aside the historical reconstructions of 
the literary sources and first concentrate upon an examination of the 
archaeological evidence and the evidence afforded by the notation 
systems and the early terminology. This evidence will, as we shall see, 
lead us back to the eighth century, which in the history of Greek 
culture is the great period of spiritual regeneration and awakening. 
It will also give us some knowledge of characteristic features of Greek 


music. 


The Instruments 


No lyre or cithara has been preserved, but we have a great number 
of vase paintings dating back to the geometrical period ®. The lyre of 
the Hallstatt period, found in the region from the Danubian basin to 
the southeast of the Balkans, is slender with a crescent-shaped body 
and three or four, rarely five strings. It is a rather primitive instrument 
with strings tuned in ground tone, fourth, fifth and octave. The Oriental 
lyre? is bulkier with a spacious, often angular body. The most common 
type has seven strings, probably tuned so as to give a diatonic scale 
of one octave. 

We possess a number of well preserved ancient auloi which have 
been thoroughly investigated by K. Schlesinger *. The oldest and most 
famous are the two Elgin Auloi in the British Museum. One of them 
is bored in such a fashion as to comprise an ancient pentatonic scale 
without semitones, the so-called Dorian Spondeiakos scale, which was 
used in singing the ritual Libation hymn. It thus virtually hands down 
to us a record of the scale historically established by numerous references 
as that of Terpander. With suitable adjustment of the mouthpiece the 
Dorian, Hypolydian, Phrygian and Lydian modes can be played on 
this aulos. The second aulos plays the Mixolydian harmonia. Aristoxe- 


*Very good lists in O. Gomsosi, Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik 
(E. Munksgaard, Copenhagen), 1939, pp. 48-73. 

7See M. Guittemin and J. Ducnesne, “Sur l’origine asiatique de la cithare 
grecque”, L’Antiquité classique, 4 (1935), pp. 117—124, with 35 illustrations in 8 
plates. The lyre, the harp and the aulos were already played by the Sumerians in 
the countries of the Western Orient. 

® The Greek Aulos (Methuen & Co., London, 1939). 
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nus tells us that the combined ethos of the Dorian and Mixolydian 
modes was the essence of the tragedy. Nothing prevents us to assume 
that these sycamore auloi once accompanied the performance of an 
Aeschylean tragedy. 

Literary tradition has preserved the stories about Orpheus, the 
Thracian singer, and about Olympus, the Mysian flute-player. Also 
archaeological evidence from about 700 B.C. proves the existence of a 
strong Oriental influence on the musical culture of the previous period. 
From Phrygia and Lydia, the countries which had best preserved the 
Hittite cultural heritage, this wave of Oriental music reached Aeolis. 
It is on Lesbos about 675 B.C. that we find Terpander, the first musi- 
cian who is more than a name and a legend. He was contemporary 
with Archilochus, whose major contribution to Greek music was the 
introduction of the intimate song in the triple rhythm, possibly influenc- 
ed by Oriental folksong. Archilochus and Terpander are the founders 
of Greek music. Only two generations later the Lesbian intimate lyric 
reached its full bloom with Alcaeus and Sappho. 

The Oriental influence is also manifested in the fact that there is 
not a single word of Greek or Indo-european origin for a musical 
instrument. When towards the end of the eighth century Homer wrote 
the Iliad, the Oriental aulos had just become known. It is never mention- 
ed in heroic context, but when in the description of the shield ® Homer 
gives a symbolic picture of the life of his own time, we are told that at 
the marriage feast aulos and lyre sounded continually. Of a not much 
later period is the Chigi vase in an orientalized protocorinthian style 
with a flute-player playing a march-song of the kind we know from 
Tyrtaeus. 


The Notation systems 


The names of the notes and the two systems of notation give us 
some factual knowledge about the beginnings of musical theory. The 
names of the lyre octave followed those given to the strings of the 
instrument. Some names are due to their relative position and proximity 
to the player: hypate (viz. chorde, string), the most distant, mese, the 
middle, and nete, the nearest string. One note was named trite, the 
third, and one lichanos, which means ‘the string struck with the fore- 
finger’. Thus long before a definite theory was formed, the names of the 
notes indicated both the position on the instrument and the harmonic 
function in the melody. When later on the compass of the scale was 
extended and a new name introduced for the lowest note of the double 
octave, this note was called proslambanomenos, meaning ‘the added 


* Jl. XVIII 495. 
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note’, viz. phthongos. This simple change of gender shows that the step 
had been taken from instrumental practice to pure theory. 


» 


Nete 
Paranete 
Trite 
Paramese 
Mese 
Lichanos 
Parhypate 
Hypate 


Oe 


o 


omar np Oo 


The earliest system of notation, generally called the instrumental 
notation, consists of letters belonging to an archaic, probably Argive 
alphabet. The actual pitch is of course unknown, but if we assume that 
the letter A stands for the note a, we find that each subsequent pair 
of letters denotes an octave: BI the notes e’ - e (Dorian), 4E the 
notes c’ - c (Lydian), F(digamma)Z the notes g’ - g (Iastian) etc. With 
two exceptions the notes of the diatonic scale have three symbols, or 
rather one letter written in three positions : erect, prone and inverted. 
The erect signs designated the diatonic naturals, roughly corresponding 
to our white keys, and the two other signs meant sharps. As Curt Sachs 
says, this system of notation proves that the lyre, the chief instrument 
of the Greeks, was pentatonic without semitones and preserved its 
archaic tuning, even when the number of its strings was increased 
beyond five. The script devised for such an instrument, indicating 
fingering rather than notes, was a tablature, not a pitch notation. 

It is possible that this system of notation, built on instrumental 
practice, was created in Sparta in the first half of the seventh century, 
but it is handed down to us in a more developed form. 














Fig. 4. The archaic system of notation. 


(From C. Sacus, Rise of Music in the Ancient World, New York, Norton & Co, 
1943, p. 204.) 


The later system, called the vocal notation, is based on the same 
musical principle : each note of the diatonic scale is given three symbols. 
It is therefore certain that it was devised after the pattern of the older 


% For convenience I use the ordinary Greek alphabet. 
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system. In al! other respects it is different. It was created by somebody 
who had elaborated some kind of musical theory and wanted a notation 
which designed notes and harmonic functions rather than fingering 
and position. We can further observe that it was created at a time when 
the high tuning of the cithara"', f’ - f, had superseded the older low 
tuning e’ - e, or, if we use later terminology, at a time when Hypolydian 
had replaced the old Dorian as central octave. In this system, which was 
probably created in Ionia during the sixth century, in the hey-day of 
lyric and elegy, the classic Ionian alphabet is used in groups of three 
letters, starting with ABI’ = f’. The letters 0 Z IM O2@Q cor- 
respond to the notes f e d’ c’ b a g f, but owing to the fact that this 
new system too preserved the pentatonic arrangement of the instrumen- 
tal notation, they are never used in this way in the notation of a single 
melody. 
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Fig. 5. The lonic system of notation. 


(From C. Sacus, Rise of Music in the Ancient World, New York, Norton & Co, 
1943, p. 205.) 


A few words may be added here on the subsequent development. The 
ancient notation was used by Boethius in its proper context but it was 
never adopted by the Latins, only occasionally used in scholarly works 
like Hucbald’s /nstitutio and in many Renaissance works. For the mono- 
chord division Boethius notes the points on the canon with consecutive 
letters of the alphabet. In this he follows Ptolemy, and this is the germ 
of the present notation. Hucbald (840-930) was the first to establish the 
principle of our system of notation by the use of the first seven letters 
of the Latin alphabet from A to G as a recurrent octave sequence. Like 
the ancient Greek notation it was established by means of the monochord 
upon a generally accepted octave scale and born of practical necessity. 
In a curious way it preserves the memory of its ancient prototype, the 


Dorian harmonia. 


11K. Scuiesincer (The Greek Aulos, p. 149) recalls that the standard pipe on 
which the canons of ancient Chinese music were based had a fundamental note on 
F of 352 v.p.s. and that it was her frequent experience during research in the music 
of primitive folk to find their musical instruments tuned to such an F. 
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Some old musical terms 


A technical word of primary importance in Greek music is harmonia, 
usually rendered by mode or scale. The old seven-stringed lyre comprised 
one octave * in the Dorian mode, and the Dorian mode was thus his- 
torically a lyre accordance. Whenever an ancient author speaks of the 
scale or the octave (harmonia), it is the Dorian scale. By stopping certain 
strings it was possible, within the same compass of one octave, to play 
a number of different modes, distinguished by different sequences of 
tones and semitones and different mesai (i. e. the middle note, on which 
a melody usually started and ended). Notes played on strings which 
were stopped were called pheromenoi, later kinoumenoi (moveable), 
those which remained unaltered were called hestotes (standing or 
immoveable notes). The modes resulting from various ‘adjustments’ or 
‘fittings’ of the cithara or lyre were called tropoi té@s harmonias, or simply 
harmoniai or tropoi. The word tropoi has its origin in instrumental 
practice, referring to the different ways of tuning the lyre, and was 
translated modus by Latin writers. When musicians began to use 
different instruments to render different tropoi or harmoniai, they 
introduced a third word, tonos, usually rendered transposition scale. 
Already the most ancient writers use these three words indiscriminately 
in speaking of the oldest harmoniai, the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian and 
Iastian. Many modern accounts of Greek music try to do what some 
ancient theorists had already attempted, namely to create a system where 
each of these words has a definite sense, but nobody who has realized 
how these words came to be used as musical terms long before any 
systematic theory was created, will believe in such historical reconstruc- 
tions. In the fourth century, when the theorists operated with the double 
octave and the monochord, they discovered that it was possible to define 
the seven ancient harmoniai with their characteristic interval sequences 
as segments of the double octave. They now called these purely theo- 
retical scales species of the octave, eidé tou dia pason, a name which by 
its very form clearly betrays its origin in a speculative brain. These 
ancient theorists were consequently obliged to call the ancient harmoniai 
transposition scales or keys in the modern sense, and they regarded the 
species as primary scales. This is briefly the explanation of the unbeliev- 
able confusion which is so characteristic of all accounts of Greek music 
in antiquity, in the Middle Ages and in modern times *. 


in 8 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1093 a 14 (Greek). See I. Dirinc, Eranos 43 (1945), p. 

* The most interesting modern work on these problems is O. J. Gomsosi, Tonarten 
und Stimmungen der antiken Musik (Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1939), Reprint 1950. 
A good summary in Journal of the American Musicological Society, IV (1951), pp. 
20—29. See also R. P. Winnincton-Incram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music (Oxford 
University Press, 1936). 
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In modern European music we have two modes, Major and Minor, 
differing in the order in which the intervals follow each other and 
determined by their major and minor triads. Each of them may be 
played in any one of twelve keys or transposition scales. Greek music 
was largely Asiatic-Oriental, and the Greeks themselves were fully 
aware of this. They named two of their main tonalities after the Asiatic 
countries Phrygia and Lydia and attributed the creation of Greek music 
to Olympos the Mysian. In Greek music of the classical period, as in 
all Oriental music, there were no keys in the modern sense, only modes. 
Pythagorean ratios outside the fourth, fifth and the whole tone were 
practically nonexistent. Septimal intervals in the ratios 8:7, 7:6 and 
7:4 were used, and also quarter and three-quarter tones. 

It is probable that only Dorian and Phrygian are ancient names, 
vaguely reflecting a historical reality, continental Greek versus Asiatic 
music. The original Dorian mode was enharmonic and preserved traces 
of an ancient pentatonic music. The Phrygian was based on the position 
of the lateral holes of the aulos, a pipe-instrument blown with a reed. It 
was diatonic and quite different from the Dorian in harmonic character. 
The rhythm too of a Phrygian melody was different. The Dorian was 
characterized as solemn and majestic, and the Phrygian as gay and 
agitated. ‘Of harmonies’, says Aristotle '*, ‘there are said to be only two 
kinds, the Dorian and the Phrygian ; the other arrangements of the scale 
are comprehended under one of these two’. The other names are thus 
only analogies, and there is no reason to believe that e. g. the Lydian 
harmonia was particularly characteristic of Lydian music or imported 
from Lydia. Many of the later names were probably invented together 
with the various systems created by the theorists. 

The names of Olympos ** and Terpander are indissolubly connected 
with the word nomoi '*. The nomoi were melody-types or chants similar 
to the Indian ragas or the Middle-East maquams. Just as a raga, a 
Greek nomos was a sequence of notes arranged according to certain 
rules so as to arouse a certain emotion. The melody was not rigidly 
fixed, but it moved around a certain dominant note. Modulation was not 
allowed and the rhythm was fixed. Each nomos had its given character, 
and Plato '’, playing on the double sense of the word nomos, says 
‘that our hymns are made into laws’. Many of the Greek nomoi. were 
undoubtedly of Oriental origin. Herodotus (II 79) relates that in Egypt 


14 Polit. 1290 a 20. 
46 See H. Husmann, “Olympos”, Jahrb. d. Musikbibl. Peters 44 (1937), pp. 29—44. 
46 There is a vast amount of literature on the nomos; see W. Verrer, “Musi- 
kalische Sinndeutung der antiken Nomos”, Zeitschrift f. Musik-Wissenschaft 17 (1935), 
. 289, and F. Lasserre, Plutarque de la musique, Bibl. helv. Romana I. (Urs Graf. 
erlag, Olten & Lausanne, 1954), pp. 22—29. 
17 In a long discussion, Laws, 799—800. 
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he had heard a song that was also sung in Phoenicia and Cyprus. ‘It is 
very similar to the one that the Greeks sing as the Linos song’. It did 
not occur to him that this popular song might have come to the Greeks 
through their neighbours in Asia Minor. 

From the nomoi, by a process of evolution and definition, came the 
modes, at first with much freedom. It is probable that the mechanical 
rigidity of the aulos stopped with finger-holes contributed to the 
development of well-defined modes and scales, and that this process 
took place in the early seventh century. Tunes are of course not con- 
structed out of scales. Quite the contrary, all scales are a rationalization 
of the tunes which existed long before scales were ever thought of, and 
ancient theory like any other is a codification of practice. 


Ethos and pathos 


What does the literary evidence tell us about the Greek conception 
of music ? In Homer and the early poets it is simple and straightforward. 
Music was one of the pleasures of life. It was a regular feature of all 
religious feasts, it was used to spur the warrior when he was marching 
or engaging in fight, it was part of the entertainment after a good meal 
together with friends, and it was comforting in hours of distress and 
depression. 

The first sign of a new concept of music is faintly discernible in 
Pratinas, a dithyramb poet from about 500 B.C., and this concept 
dominates the literature after the fifth century. It is a new attitude 
toward music, based on the idea that music has a certain influence on 
human character and human action. Since music is a kind of movement, 
this movement should be in harmony with the movement of the whole 
cosmos. The origin of this so-called doctrine of ethos is obscure. We 
usually regard it as Pythagorean, and ancient writers unanimously 
ascribe it to Pythagoras ** and his followers, but it is found also in 
Chinese and Indian philosophy. In antiquity as well as in the Middle 
Ages it was a substitute for music aesthetics. The theory is a blending 
of two trends of thought : metaphysical speculation on the harmony of 
the universe and psychological speculation on the influence of music on 
the human soul. 

Good music, because it was moving, was very helpful in bringing 
our soul to a state of graceful harmony, eurythmia, eukosmia and eudai- 
monia. Bad music, on the other hand, destroyed this harmony and 
should be avoided. In Athens Damon, a contemporary of Pericles, 
became the prophet of the new doctrine. In the fifth century music was 


1* E.g., Ptol. Harm. Ill 7. 
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regarded as the noblest of the arts, and musical instruction was one 
of the main pillars of society **. Plato’s discussion of music is entirely 
dominated by the doctrine of ethos. He looked back upon the golden 
age of musical instruction and repudiated innovation, ‘for any musical 
innovation might prove dangerous for the state’. We know that, begin- 


ning with Phrynis and Timotheos, instrumental music had rapidly de- | 


veloped to virtuoso and concert music, and this development is the back- 
ground of Plato’s strictures. Plato sketches a whole programme of 
musical instruction, first in the Republic, then still more’severely in 
the Laws. The first songs that children should learn should be hymns 
to the gods and heroes. Great care should be taken to protect them 
from the influence of agitating and bad music **. He stresses the thera- 
peutic power of music and the necessity of utilizing the physical and 
sensuous qualities of music for educational purposes, especially for 
strengthening the mind and the will. He looked upon music as an 
excellent instrument with which to build up a good society. Music 
should remain a unity of words, melody, rhythm and gestures or dance. 
Each harmonia had a distinctive ethos and pathos. He rejected instru- 
mental music and prescribed ascetic rules for the use of modes and 
modulations *!. This did not leave much room for the artistic inspiration, 
but he believed that true artists ‘by the happy gift of nature were capable 
of following the trail of true beauty and grace’, i.e. the rules he himself 
had proclaimed **. Twenty years later he sharpened his position : the 
artists should, if necessary, be forced to follow his (i.e. Plato’s) rules **. 
Using a very modern term we might say that by Adult education Plato 
understood the education of the choruses of citizens in song, music and 
athletics. 

In the Laws*™ he explains the reason why in his time music had 
degenerated : musicians who were ignorant of what was just and lawful 
in music, had ‘blended every kind of music with every other and bred 
in the populace a spirit of lawlessness in regard to music’. Aristotle’s 
attitude is less puritan. According to his famous definition * music serv- 
ed four main purposes : amusement, education, intellectual enjoyment 
and purification. He thus distinguished between music which from an 
ethical point of view was good, and that which from purely aesthetical 


See M. Wecner, Das Musikleben der Griechen (Berlin, W.de Gruyter, 1949). 

** St. Basil in Ad adolescentes, closely follows Plato, like most of the Greek Fathers. | 

For a detailed account of the ethos ascribed to the different modes, see H. 
Asrrt, Die Lehre von Ethos (Leipzig, 1899). The doctrine was restored to life again 
in medieval treatises on music and was still very popular at the end of the eighteenth | 
cen 


tury. 

%2 Republic 401 C. 
3 Laws 656 CD. 
* 700—701. 
%5 Polit. 1339 b. 
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reasons was beautiful. The emotional music, represented by the Phry- 
gian-auletic music, could be destructive, but in certain conditions it could 
also purify the soul. The enthusiastic and cathartic music was, however, 
not suitable for young people. 

The distinction between good and bad music is something we can 
follow as far back as our literary sources take us, and the criterion is 
remarkably unchanging. Contemporary music is always regarded as a 
depravation. It is usually characterized as dissolute and effeminate and 
as having a destructive effect on the human soul **. We can follow the 
discussion in Athens in the Old and Middle Comedy, in philosophic 
and rhetoric literature, in the Graeco-Roman world from Polybius to 
Plutarch, Lucian and Ammianus Marcellinus. It is obvious that already 
in Plato’s time instrumental music had become highly emotional and 
noisy: ‘they rudely sunder rhythm and gesture from tune, using the 
bare sound of cithara and flute ; their music is clownish in the extreme 
with an excessive craving for speed, mechanical accuracy and the imita- 
tion of animal sounds’ 2’. It is possible to hear nowadays very similar 
strictures on modern music. 

In a papyrus fragment from Hibeh*® we can read parts of a discourse 
directed against the doctrine of ethos and contemporary with the 
Republic. The writer attacks those who like Plato distinguished melodies 
according to their ethical value and believed that music influenced the 
character. “That the enharmonic genus does not make men brave, he 
says, can easily be seen from the case of the Aetolians who use a diatonic 
music only, and are nevertheless braver than the tragedians who always 
sing enharmonic scales.’ Aristotle had, with some hesitation, taken the 
step from an ethical to an aesthetic conception of music ; the Epicureans 
went the whole way. In their systematic opposition against the Academy 
the Epicureans denied that any relation existed between music and 
men’s actions. We have a very good discussion of their arguments in the 
fragments of Philodemus’ De musica from the first century B.C. 

Thus from about 300 B.C. and throughout antiquity these two 
views of music were contrasted. “The ancient defined music as a philo- 
sophy, pleasantly regulating morals, tastes and actions. The music 
teachers who give lessons on the cithara, lyre and flute claim that the 
music they teach forms and improves the character’, says Strabon *®, an 
encyclopaedist of the Augustan period. But he is clearly aware of the 
Epicurean view that music only served the purpose of amusement. The 
great Roman polyhistor Varro included music in his encyclopaedia of 


*®Qn the famous fragment of Pherocrates’ Chiron, see I. Diirinc, “Studies in 
Musical Terminology in 8th Century Literature”, Eranos 43 (1945), pp. 166—197. 
27 Laws 669 E. 
bee Crénert, “Die Hibeh-Rede tber Musik”, Hermes 44 (1909), pp. 503—21. 
2, 3. 
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the liberal arts and linked music with arithmetic, geometry and astro- 
nomy into the classical quadrivium. He was the first Roman who wrote 
on music, and although we only possess fragments of his work, we can 
safely say that nearly everything written in Latin on music by Censo- 
rinus, Martianus Capella, Macrobius, Cassiodorus and Isidorus was 
deeply influenced by Varro. Varro judged music as an adherent of the 
doctrine of ethos. In a typically Roman way he stressed its usefulness 
in the service of the State, of religion and in warfare. Its psycho- 
therapeutic effects could be used in curing diseases, especially certain 
fevers. As musica mundana it served as a useful introduction to philo- 
sophy *. Quintilian *‘ too included music in his educational programme, 
emphasizing its value in fostering a vir bonus. Like all writers who are 
not musicians themselves, he finds it unnecessary to know how to 
execute music, but only the completely uneducated man (the amousos) 
could do without knowledge of what music is and means. Ability to 
judge music is therefore indispensable for an educated man. The 
opposite view is held by Sextus Empiricus, who was deeply influenced 
by the Epicureans **. He denounces the doctrine of ethos as nonsensical 
and holds that music is of no use in bringing about a happy state of 
the soul (eudaimonia). In patristic literature the doctrine of ethos is 
interpreted to suit a new purpose: music should aim at katanyxis or 
compunctio cordis, to make man more capable of accepting salvation. 

The doctrine of ethos was directly or indirectly a product of the 
Pythagorean idea of the harmony of the spheres **. Pythagoras discover- 
ed the numerical ratios determining the principal intervals of the 
musical scale. This discovery led him to interpret the world as a whole 
through numbers. He also believed that the human soul was in constant 
motion, regulated according to the same ratios as the stars. Consequently 
music was looked upon as a gift from heaven for the sake of harmony, 
capable of leading the soul from the state of unrest and anxiety to 
that of harmony. The human microcosmos strived to mirror the harmony 
of the macrocosmos. To Latin writers, this doctrine is known under the 
name of musica mundana and is a corner-stone in all discussions on 
music from Plato to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Between Plato and the Middle Ages we can roughly distinguish 
three different trends in this doctrine, typical of the three main schools 
of learning during the late antiquity : the Neopythagorean, the Jewish- 


* For particulars, see E. Hotzer, Varroniana (Ulm, 1890). 

5 Institutiones I 10. It may be mentioned here that when Quintilian’s work was 
discovered by Poggio in 1416 and published, it immediately aroused great interest 
and considerably influenced the humanists in their conception of education. 

% Adv. Math. 755,25. A section of this work carries the title Against the Musi- 
cians, ed. J. Mau (Bibl. Teubneriana, Leipzig, 1954), vol. III, pp. 163—177. 

* A good survey of this doctrine with copious notes on older literature by C. 

A. Moserse, in Svensk tidskrift for musikforskning, 1937, pp. 113—164. 
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Alexandrine and the Neoplatonic philosophy. They all differ from 
Plato in stressing the religious element. Music is regarded as something 
which brings man nearer to God. The Neopythagoreans pottered with 
their number mysticism. A synthesis of their doctrine with very arbitrary 
allegorical interpretations of the meanings of numbers was made by 
Nicomachus, a well-known and able mathematician from about A.D. 
100. His work goes back to very old sources, since his account of the 
harmony of the spheres is based on the Synemmenon system. He is also 
responsible for the blending of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas with 
Pythagorean, and in this respect he became the great authority of the 
Neoplatonists and through Boethius and other Latin interpreters also the 
chief source of medieval speculation in this field, culminating in Kepler’s 
Harmonices mundi *. 

Philo lays particular stress on the purifying influence of music. He 
is aware of its sensuous character and warns his readers against becom- 
ing its victims. He recommends that music should be studied as a branch 
of science and as an introduction to philosophy. This is also the line 
followed by the Neoplatonists. It is true that Plotinus is an exception, 
for he developed a very fine theory of the beautiful in music. He saw 
in music a faint echo of divine harmonies, a step on the road towards 
grasping the ideal of True Beauty. But if we read Porphyry’s letter to 
the Egyptian priest Anebo, written just before he became acquainted 
with Plotinus, we find no trace of an aesthetical approach. He is hostile 
towards all kinds of secular music and at the same time interested in 
music as a speculative philosophy. This curious attitude to music— 
contempt for real music combined with enthusiasm at musical specula- 
tion—is typical of patristic literature. The pernicious influence of 
secular music must be combated, but since music was so manifestly 
popular with the people, its ethical values must be taken into the service 
of the Church. This is in principle Plato’s attitude, the Church now 
replacing the State as a warden of music. The position which the 
Fathers took up required a philosophical and theological motivation. 
It was afforded by contemporary philosophy. In this as in many other 
questions the arguments were taken from the common arsenal, the 
heritage of pagan learning **. It is impossible to give here a detailed 
account of the views on music propounded by the Latin and Greek 
Fathers. A common feature is the opinion that music never should be 
regarded as something in itself desirable: its purpose was to be a 
servant of the Church, an instrument to praise God. The ideal was that 


% J. Keprer, Kosmische Harmonie (Hrsg. v. W. Harburger, Leipzig, 1925). 
Also Die Zu klinge der Welten (Hrsg. v. O. Bryk, Jena, 1918). See also H. 
Assert, Die Musikanschauung des Mittelalters (Halle, 1905), pp. 164—193. 

On the subsequent development, see my paper “Impact of Greek Music on 
Western Civilization” referred to in note 1 above. 
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we should pray to God, not with song and music, but with our hearts *. 
Practical considerations led to the adoption of music in the liturgy, but 
instrumental music was rejected. 


Aristoxenus 


The most original musicologist of antiquity is Aristoxenus of Taren- 
tum. At the same time a great thinker and musician he is one of the 
most interesting members of Aristotle’s school *”. As is well known *®, 
Aristotle was an absolute innovator with his historico-critical method 
which enabled him to fit his results into a wider perspective. In dealing 
with a problem he regularly begins with a survey of the opinions of 
his predecessors, with special emphasis on their solutions and the dif- 
ficulties they present. His own solution of a problem is often a com- 
promise resting on a common sense appraisal of different possibilities. 
In our days it is a matter of course to appeal to experience and rely 
on observed facts. Aristotle’s empiricism is certainly very moderate, if 
compared with our standards. Yet he made constant efforts to examine 
and establish facts before he started to build up theories. And when he 
has reached a conclusion, he is anxious to add necessary reservations in 
order not to seem too dogmatic. 

Aristoxenus applied to music the scientific methods and logical 
analysis cultivated in Aristotle’s school. Like his master he had a re- 
markable capacity for setting problems. In the collection of musical 
problems in the Corpus Aristotelicum many interesting questions are 
raised, e.g. Why is the voice higher when it echoes back ? The question 
was pertinent, but it was not answered until 1873 by Lord Rayleigh’s 
theory of harmonic echoes **. In many cases the problems raised and the 
answers given to them are extremely valuable for our knowledge of 
ancient music. 

The only work of Aristoxenus that has come down to us in something 
more than fragmentary condition is his Elements of Harmony ®. Like 
many of Aristotle’s works it has more the form of lecture-notes than of 
a finished treatise. Aristoxenus displays not only the merits but also the 


St. Paul in the Ep. to the sagged Vv - reek 4 III 16 (Greek). 

Critical edition with Italian transla da Rios, Aristoxeni Elementa 
Harmonica (Scriptores Graeci et Latini consilio y BE Lynceorum editi) (Roma, 
1955). With English translation and very good introduction, H. S. Macran, The 
Harmonies 0} ren ra 1903). Indispensable is L. Latoy, Aristoxéne 


de Tarente et ‘la musique oa (Paris, 1904). 
% See I. Dinin RING. “Aristotle Scholar”, Arctos, Acta philologica Fennica, Nova 
Series, Vol. 1 test) pp. 61—77. 
. *See G. Sarton, A History of Science (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1952), p. 519. 


ie fragments of other works are collected and commented by F. Wenartl, 
Aristoxenus (Die Schule des Aristoteles, Heft II) (Benno Schwabe & Co. Basel, 1945). 
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faults of Aristotle’s school. His style with its endless syllogisms is tedious 
and his self-praise sometimes trying. 

His theory of music is revolutionary. It rests on the fundamental 
principle that the human ear is the sole arbiter of the correctness of 
pitches and harmonic functions. But of course not everybody is capable 
of judging good and bad in music. ‘For the student of musical science 
accuracy of sense-perception is a fundamental requirement’, says he, 
and what he required was a ‘power of right judgment’, orthé krisis “1, 
and a true conception of the ultimate nature of music itself. Previously 
the artists had been musicians without science, the physicists and mathe- 
maticians men of science without music. Aristoxenus rightly regarded 
himself as both musician and scholar. Accepting as elements the natural 
phenomena of music, he tried to ascertain the general laws of their 
connexion and to found a true science of music. ‘Firstly the phenomena 
themselves must be correctly observed ; secondly, what is prior and what 
is derivative in them must be properly discriminated ; thirdly, our con- 
clusions and inferences must follow legitimately from the premisses’. 
Neither the auloi nor any other instrument will in itself supply a foun- 
dation for the principles of harmony. “There is a certain marvellous order 
which belongs to the nature of harmony in general ; in this order every 
instrument, to the best of its ability, participates under the direction 
of that faculty of sense-perception on which they, as well as everything 
else in music, finally depend’. 

Aristoxenus then explains the ‘nature of harmony’ as a certain 
dynamical relation between musical sounds. His most original contribu- 
tion to musical theory is the theoretical determination of the intervals 
and the conception of a system of sound-functions. He discovered that 
the essence of music lies in the harmonic functions of interrelated sounds. 

The Pythagorean school had created a tuning system based on the 
assumption that height and depth consisted in certain numerical ratios 
and relative rates of vibration. This, declares Aristoxenus, ‘is a theory 
utterly extraneous to the subject and quite at variance with the phenom- 
ena’. The Pythagoreans assumed that the tone is the difference between 
the fourth and the fifth, i. e. in the ratio 9 : 8, that the diatonic semitone 
is in the ratio 256: 243 and the chromatic semitone the difference 
between the diatonic semitone and the tone. Aristoxenus rejected the 
Pythagorean doctrine and divided the octave in what he believed to 
be twelve equal semitones, a bold theory advanced more than two 
thousand years before the equal temperament was introduced in Euro- 
pean music **. As a matter of fact, however, Aristoxenus built his theory 


. oem is an exact parallel to Aristotle’s ethical doctrines in the Protrepticus and 
¢ Ethics. 

“It was the Saxon organist A. WeRCKMEISTER who in his treatise Musikalische 
Temperatur first raised the claim that the organ and key instruments in general should 
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on the division of the fourth into thirty equal parts. He believed that (or 


he operated with equal semitones, but modern tonometrical investiga- ma 
tions ** prove that twelve of his semitones would fall a little short of a on 
full octave. 


Like Aristotle in his lectures On the Heavens “ Aristoxenus rejected 
the Pythagorean speculation of the harmony of the spheres and dealt 
with music as music and nothing else. The practical musicians probably 
followed Aristoxenus, whether they knew his writings or not, but ancient 
and medieval theory is entirely dominated by the Pythagorean doctrine. 
In the East, he was more influential, and the Byzantine musicologists 
followed him. 

Another circumstance which may have contributed to the persistence 
of the Pythagorean tuning was that its small semitones were very 
suitable for plainsong. A very characteristic feature of plainsong, in 
fact a direct heritage of Greek music, is therefore the sharpness of its 
major thirds or ditones. When later on, through the influence of northern 
European folk-song, singing in thirds and sixths became common, singers 
had to modify the harsh Pythagorean intervals, and the medieval 
theorists recognized this change. 

In the seventeenth century with its critical attitude towards scholastic 
learning Aristoxenus’ theories were revived and used as arguments in 
the fight which raged for almost two centuries among the theorists over 
the problems of intonation and tuning. 
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In the second century A. D. Ptolemy wrote his scholarly work in 
which he tried to systematize the whole ancient theory against the 
background of contemporary musical practice. It is the most scientific 
and best arranged treatise on the theory of musical scales that we possess 
in Greek. Ptolemy makes an energetic attempt to reconcile Pythagorean 
and Aristoxenean theory by proving that sense-perception and mathe- | 
matical proportion must be in agreement if an interval is to be regarded | 
as musical. His most original contribution is his theory of the seven 


~j 


be tuned in equal semitones and only the octave left intact as a harmonic interval in 
the ratio 2:1. In his Musicae mathematicae Hodegus curiosus (1687) he violently assails 
the scholastic musical theory. 

See A. J. Exxis, “Musical Scales of Various Nations” in Sammelbande fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft, 1 (1922). 

“II 9. ‘The theory that music is produced by the movement of the spheres, al- 
~— ingeniously and brilliantly formulated by its authors, does not contain the 
truth.’ 


“5 Edited by I. Diininc, Die Harmonielehre des Klaudios Ptolemaios (Acta univ. 
Gotoburgensis 1930:1). Translation and commentary in I. Dirinc, Ptolemaios und 
Porphyrios iiber die Musik (Acta univ. Gotoburgensis 1934:1). 
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(or eight) modes, adopted by later Latin and Arabic theorists. As a 
mathematician he was inclined to favour the Pythagorean theory based 
on experiments with the monochord. His account of the genera shows 
that the enharmonic had ceased to be employed and that only one 
variety of the chromatic remains. He distinguishes several types of 
diatonic, but it is interesting to note that only one of these was admitted 
in the tuning of the lyre, namely the natural diatonic scale of later 
music. Possibly the use of the hydraulic organ had contributed to 
establishing this uniform scale. 

Roughly contemporary is a work by Aristides Quintilianus “*. It has 
quite another character. The author is strongly influenced by the 
Aristoxenean tradition and deals very thoroughly with the doctrine of 
ethos in which he closely follows Plato. A section devoted to the meta- 
physics of music develops Neopythagorean theories similar to those of 
Nicomachus. A century and a half later they were incorporated in the 
Neoplatonic philosophy of Iamblichus and his school. Of the two Latin 
scholars who were to have the greatest influence on the subsequent 
development Cassiodorus followed Aristides “7 and Boethius, Ptolemy. 
Boethius who was very dependent on Nicomachus favoured the Pytha- 
gorean system and gave it a thorough mathematical treatment, including 
tables of string-lengths for scales in all three genera. To him music was 
only reasoning and speculation. A musicus is one who ratione perpensa 
canendi scientiam non servitio operis sed imperio speculationis adsumpsit, 
“who acquires the science of singing not in order to be enslaved in the 
execution of the art but to dominate it with his mind”. Through him the 
Pythagorean system, including the speculation on the harmony of the 
universe, became the foundation of European medieval theory. 


The Transition Period 


Music is a kind of language, and the history of its development is in 
many respects similar to that of a living language. It is handed down 
in an unbroken sequence from generation to generation, from master 
to disciple. There has been a continuous interrelation between secular 
and church music. Young men have come to the church and the mona- 
steries, brought upon the music of the world outside. The melodies and 
musical practice of the church have exercised a continuous influence on 
the song and music of daily life. Looking solely at this kind of oral tradi- 
tion from man to man, we can say that the ancient Greek music has 


“Translations and comments in R. Scndrxe, Aristeides Quintilianus Von der 
Musik (Berlin, 1937). A new edition by R. P. Winnincton-INGRam is forthcoming. 

* Cassiodorus probably used a Latin source, almost certainly Varro, and the simi- 
larity in outlook is due to the fact that both Varro and Aristides closely followed Plato 
and Aristoxenus. 
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developed steadily and without interruption from a purely melodic 
music through medieval polyphony to our modern European music 
entirely controlled by harmonic considerations “*. 

The problem is indeed not whether European music is an heir of the 
classical Greek tradition but how it happened. It is far beyond the 
scope of this brief sketch to present even the outlines of this develop- 
ment **. I can here only touch upon a few salient features. 

The only existing example of practical music from the transition 
period is the Oxyrhynchos hymn dating from the third century ™. It is 
the earliest document of Christian hymnody, a song of praise to the 
Holy Trinity. The melody has a compass of eight notes, F to f, written 
in the Ionic notation in the diatonic Hypolydian mode. Apart from the 


signs indicating musical notes, five signs are used, regulating the rhythm f 


and the execution of the melody. The text is built on an anapaestic 
system but handled in a free way. The hymn has a rich flow of melody 
in which we can trace both Hellenistic-Greek and Jewish-Christian 
influence. The music of the early Christian church in Jerusalem and 
Antioch was melismatic, ie. the melodies often display the specifically 
Oriental technique of paraphrasing notes. In ancient Greek cult music 
the pentatonic character of the melody is always perceptible and there 
is close relation between words and music. In this hymn we have before 
us a mixture of both elements : language, mode and notation are Greek, 
but the music betrays influence from Jewish and Syrian church music. 

From about the same time we have literary evidence of a strong Greek 
influence on Syrian-Christian music. According to Sozomenos *, a cer- 
tain Harmonios, son of Bardesanes, the gnostic poet and philosopher of 
Edessa (about A. D. 200), introduced Greek music and musical theory 
in Syria. ‘And when Ephraim the Syrian saw how much the Syrians 
loved these Greek songs with their beautiful words and peculiar rhythm, 
he tried to preserve them, although he himself had no Greek education’. 

Thus, if there is Eastern influence on Western chant and music ®, 
the opposite is also true. The development of early Christian cult music 


48 It may be observed that A. Remante and P. D. Zacnarta (title in Greek) (Ath- 
pro 1917) allege that ancient Greek melodies survive in the folk-music in certain parts 
of Greece. 

* Excellent surveys in G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1940) ; P. H. Lane, Music in Western Civilization (New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1941). 

® Oxyrh. Pap. vol. XV, No. 1786 (Oxford, 1921). See E. J. Wettesz, “The Earl- 
iest Example of Christian Hymnody”, in Classical Quarterly 39 (1945), pp. 34—45, 
with musical transcription. It should be observed that his interpretation is much dis- 
puted yews scholars. 

% Ecclesiastical History Ill 16. 

5 See E. Wetxesz’ important work “Eastern Elements of Western Chant”, in the 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, Subsidia, Vol. II (1947) and his A History of Byz- 
antine Music and Hymnography (Oxford, 1949). 
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odic from classic Greek and Oriental religious music is an example of 
jusic | the general blending of Graeco-Roman and Oriental elements in the 
Mediterranean cultural region in the closing centuries of Antiquity. It 
the is but natural that Byzantine church music should be more oriental in 
the character and that Gregorian chant, which again and again provides 
lop- examples of third melodies, should be more Western. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of song and music 
tion in the early years of Christian propaganda ®*. It has been said that 
It is Christendom won its victory among the broad masses by song and chant. 
the | The emperor Julian concedes not without bitterness that ‘the Christian 
tten possess a music which by far surpasses that of the old religions’. The 
the arch-heretic of the Old Church Arius introduced ‘sailor’s songs, songs 
thm sung while grinding and march-songs in the Office in order to attract 
stic | people to come and listen to his sermons. By sweet melodies he imposed 
ody his heretic doctrines upon uneducated people’ §*. Other levels of society 
tian were approached by Christian adaptations of the classic Greek hymn 
and style in which the spirit of classical poetry was combined with Christian 
ally song. The hymns written by Clement of Alexandria and Synesius of 


usic Cyrene are good examples. 





ere 

ors The new Church music 

ek, 

sic. It was in the Greek and Syrian church in the East that the new 
eek musical style first developed. Its main elements were psalm-singing, the 
er- antiphonal song and the alleluiatic jubilations. It gradually spread to 
- of the West where we can see its influence on the Ambrosian chant and 
ory the Old Vatican music which is very different in style from the classical 
ans Greek music. This process went on for many centuries. An example is 


um, the Trishagion, chanted in the Roman liturgy on Good Friday. It came 
yn’. from Constantinople to Burgundy towards the end of the fifth century 
. 52 and was first incorporated in the Gallican chant and from this it was 
sic introduced in the Roman liturgy. 
| As heir of pagan tradition the early Christian music was not in 
itself either sacred or secular, but it became sacred by force of a number 
\th- of associations which created the conception that this particular style 
was appropriate to the Church. 


| The old theory forgotten 


arl- 


45, F Gradually the need was felt for a musical theory suitable for this 


oes new music. How completely forgotten the classical Greek theory was 
the ®See C. Scunener, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums (Minchen, C. 
yz- |) H. Beck, 1954), vol. II, 70 ff. 


 Philostorgius, Eccles. History Il, p. 2. 
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about A.D. 400 is shown by a remark of Olympiodorus ©. ‘Of the other 
liberal arts, such as arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, there are a few 
remains left to our time. But of music even its fame is not known to us. 
We have books on musical theory but we do not understand them’. 

The Byzantine forms of hymnody known as tropes and troparia were 
used in the Office from the fourth century. They were Greek songs in 
the ancient harmoniai. But when the old theory was forgotten, a new 


nomenclature was created. And here history repeats itself, as so often | 


is the case. Just as the old momoi gave rise to the theory of the harmo- 
niai, the types of melodies called échoi were gradually systematized into 


a theory of the so-called Ecclesiastical modes. The @choi are first men- 


tioned in literary sources from the fourth century **. A more systematic 
theory of the eight modes, the so-called Oktoé@chos, can be traced back 
to Severus, patriarch of Antioch in the beginning of the sixth century. 
These échoi were not scales in the modern sense but like the ancient 
nomoi melodies of a certain type built upon a number of basic formulae 
which characterized the échos. Wellesz rightly stresses their modal 
nature which is shown by the manner in which transition from one 
échos to another was effected. 

We do not know when the Western church modes were first clas- 
sified, but it must have happened between Isidore of Seville (A.D. 600) 
and Aurelian of Réomé (A.D. 850). They were unknown to the 
Venerable Bede. In his interesting work from about A.D. 700 he 
describes the division of the monochord *’ to produce the consonances 
and also the notes of the Greater Complete System of the Greeks in 
the diatonic and enharmonic genera. He quotes Pythagoras, Aristoxenus, 
Ptolemy and Ambrosius and discusses at length the proportion of the 
intervals indicated by the multiples of their ratio numbers, illustrating 
his account with examples from the musical practice. This work of an 
isolated Western scholar in the monastery of Jarrow in Northumber- 
land in the seventh century displays a considerable knowledge of Greek 


theory, but we find no mention of the Church modes. The Western 


equivalents of the eight @choi are first mentioned in Alcuin’s musical 
treatise from about 800 under the names of Protus, Deuterus, Tritus and 
Tetrardus. In a few lucid words he explains the difference between 
authentic and plagal modes and insists upon their Greek origin. Since 
he refers to their names as being in common use (apud nos usitata), it is 


* David Schol. in Aristot. 16 a 42. 

5 The evidence is recorded by K. Scuiesincer, The Greek Aulos, p. 536. See 
also the penetrating study by O. Gomsosi, “Studien zur Tonartslehre des friihen Mit- 
telalters” in Acta Musicologica, Copenhagen, 10 (1938), pp. 149—174, 11 (1939), pp. 
28—39, 12 (1940), pp. 29—52. 

* De musica, part I, Musica theoretica, Migne Patr. lat. vol. 90, cols. 911—920. 
It is hardly justified to ascribe this work to a later period. See K. Scuiesincer in 
The Musical Standard (London, 1925), p. 109. 
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obvious that he describes a theory which was already recognized. Aure- 
lian, who might be called the last Aristoxenean before the revival of 
Aristoxenus during the Renaissance, tried to reconcile Alcuin’s theory 
of the Church modes with the classical doctrine. His treatise Musica 
disciplina * is a compilation built on three sources, Cassiodorus, Isidore 
and Alcuin, and he has not succeeded in fusing them into a coherent 
doctrine. A further step is taken in the Musica Enchiriadis when the 
old names Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian are substituted. And in the 
commentary to the treatise Alia Musica from the tenth century the 
whole well-known system of the Ecclesiastical modes with the ancient 
Greek names is completed. Identity in number of Ptolemy’s modes and 
the Church modes favoured the general adoption of this system, when, 
through Hucbald, Boethius’s version of Ptolemy’s Harmonics became 
known. Hucbald’s treatise is a veritable compendium of the principles 
of ancient Greek music, illustrated with examples from the practice 
of music of his day. 

The two Byzantine treatises on music by Pachymeres and Bryennios 
hand down to us a theory of the échoi which in all essentials is the same 
as that found in the Latin medieval treatises, only that they are more 
influenced by Aristoxenus. Another common feature is that they too treat 
the contemporary musical practice of the melopoioi, the Latin cantores, 
with the same condescension as their Latin colleagues. Their treatises 
are imbued with classical learning, and they saw as their object the 
reconciliation of ancient theory with a contemporary music utterly un- 
like the music of antiquity. 


Greek Music in Arabic civilization 


Greek civilization reached the Arabs through Syrian and Persian 
translations **. It can safely be said that every section of the theory of 
music in the early Arabic works is of Greek origin and built up on Greek 
foundation. Their theory breaks down as soon as they deal with that 
practice of Arabic music which does not come within the sphere of the 
Greek theorists. 

We do not know of any indigenous Arabic system of music which 


5% The medieval musical treatises mentioned here are reedited in M. Gersert, 
Scriptores Ecclesiastici de Musica (Anastatic reprint, Milano, 1931). 

® A brief survey of the Greek and especially the Aristotelian tradition in Syria 
and d the Baghdad Renaissance in the eighth and ninth centuries is given in I. 
Dirinc, “Von Aristoteles bis Leibnitz. Einige Hauptlinien in der Geschichte des Ari- 
stotelismus” in Antike und Abendland, IV fi954), pp. 132—139. The particular prob- 
lem of Greek influence on Arabic music and Arabic influence on the musical theo: 
of Europe was the subject of a protracted and very interesting discussion between H. 
G. Farmer and K.Scuiesincer in The Musical Standard vol. 27—28 (1926), which I 
have used in writing this a See also H. G. Farmer, “Greek Theorists of 
Music in Arabic Translation” in /sis 13 (1930), pp. 325—333. 
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had been reduced to theory. What is sometimes called the Old Arabic 
system is the Pythagorean scale of the Greek system of Euclid and other 
theorists applied to the lute. The problem before the Arabic theorist 
was thus in principle the same as that which the scholars in Western 
Europe had to face : to reconcile Greek theory with their own indigenous 
music. Like their Western colleagues the Arab scholars made liberal use 
of the Greek theorists without mentioning their sources, paraphrasing 
them with the utmost license. Unlike Western theory, their theory and 
philosophy of music was a speculation with its aim in itself: it ob- 
viously had little or no influence on the musical practice. 

It was Ishaq al Mausili, Isac of Mosul (767-850), who regulated and 
fixed the nomenclature of the tonalities and of the rhythms of Arabic 
music. He established the eight majras, corresponding to Ptolemy's 
modes. And it is, as Miss Schlesinger says, startling to find that these | 
modes correspond to the Oktoéchos of the Syrian and Byzantine church | 
and the Ecclesiastical modes of Western Europe. The explanation must 
be sought in the strong influence on early Arabic culture of Nestorian | 
and Jacobite Christians in cultural centres like Nisibis, Edessa or Gunde- 
Shapur. The Christians taught the Arabs to accommodate their modes 
to the forms used in the Greek and Syrian church. Many interesting 
details prove the strong influence of Greek theory. An example is 
Ptolemy’s malakon, a term applied to the genera in which very small 
intervals were used. Unimportant in Ptolemy’s system it became impor- 
tant for Arab theory, and it figures in Arabic treatises under the name 
malekos *, 

All the great scholars of the Baghdad Renaissance included music 
in their sphere of interest ®. The most important work is Al-Farabi’s 
Great Book on Music. In a prefatory note addressed to a friend he writes 
as follows : ‘You have expressed the desire to learn the art of music as 
it was conceived by the ancients and you invited me to write a book 
on this subject, easy to understand for the general reader. I have waited 
to fulfill your wish until I had read attentively the works of the ancient 
scholars which have been preserved to our time, and the works of their 
successors and of contemporary writers’. He then states some principles 
which are almost literally transcribed from Aristotle and Aristoxenus. 
The first part of his work, which he calls an introduction to musical 
science, is analytical and presents a series of definitions of the elements 
of music. The second part is a synthesis of the principles of Music, 


*T use ‘Arabic’ in the conventional sense. Many of the scholars who wrote in 
Arabic were of Greek, Syrian or Persian nationality and some of them were Christians. 

“It may be mentioned here that one of the Indian ragas of the classical period 
is called malkos. 

® Edited by R. d’Ertancer in his collection La Musique Arabe. The first volume 
(Paris 1930) contains Al-Farabi’s Kitabu I’-musiqi. 
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abic beginning with the acoustic phenomena and dealing with the whole 
ther subject in a logically arranged order. In the third part finally he de- 
orist ff scribes the most important instruments : the luth, the different types of 
tern f tanbur, rabab, flute and harp, and describes their tuning, functioning 







10us and the scales played on them. Although very dependent on Greek 
use theory, especially Aristotle and Aristoxenus, the work is far more than 
31ng a compilation. On the other hand, Farmer goes too far when he claims 





that Al-Farabi was more scientific than the Greeks. 

It is interesting to compare Al-Farabi’s work with the contemporary 
Latin treatises of Western Europe, based on the same Greek foundation. 
The Kitabu I’-Musigi was written in Baghdad almost at the same time 








bic as the Musica Enchiriadis. The treatment is much broader in Al-Farabi’s 
y's book. As can be expected from this eminent schoolman, called the 
ese Second Teacher, his mode of treatment is strongly influenced by Aris- 
rch totle. His style is rich and fluent and spiced with Arabic anecdotes. In 





comparison with his work, the Musica Enchiriudis and Hucbald’s 
treatise make a poor impression with their unpretentious, almost barren 
style. It is as coming from courts and gardens blazing with the wonders 
of Moorish art and Oriental joy of life to the austere halls of Charle- 
magne. The first impression thus is that Al-Farabi’s work is far superior. 
But if we look at these contemporary works from another angle, we 
shall soon find reason to modify our opinion. The author of the Musica 
Enchiriadis, probably one of the learned monks in the Irish colony in 
Laon where the famous John Scot taught music and philosophy, is in- 
deed very well acquainted with the ancient theorists, but at the same 
time he displays a remarkably independent judgment. His work was 
not speculation for speculation’s own sake, an intellectual play, but 
a serious attempt to lay the foundations of a solid theory, a textbook 
for students of music, and it had a lasting influence on the work of the 
following centuries. 

An interesting problem is whether medieval European theory was 
influenced by Arabic science *. The intellectual avenue between Spain 
and Europe beyond the Pyrenees which was as old as the Roman 
Empire was never wholly closed. Thompson shows that Arabic science 
was introduced into the schools of Lorraine and cultivated there already 
in the ninth century. In 864 Charles the Bald sent two ambassadors to 
the kalif of Cordoba. It is a well-known fact that ideas follow trade 
and courier routes. In the next century, in the reign of Otto the Great, 
relations were established between the Frankish schools and Moslem 
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* Advocated by H. G. Farmer, “Clues for the Arabian Influence on European 
Musical Theory”, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1925), pp. 61—80. See also 
J. W. Tuompson, “Introduction of Arabic Science into Lorraine in the 10th Century”, 
in Isis 12 (1929), pp. 184—1983. 
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Spain. We know a group of scholarly monks and clerics in Metz in 
the middle of the tenth century interested in mathematics, astronomy 
and music. Through the abbot John of Gorze who collected books in 
Italy and went as ambassador to Cordoba where he stayed three years, 
Lorraine became a centre of Arabic learning not only for the schools 
of Lorraine but also by transmission to Germany and England. It is, 
however, impossible to find sure traces of any precise and direct Arabic 
influence on European musical theory during this early period. The 
European theory, founded directly on the ancient Greek and Latin 
tradition, was in principle completed before A.D. 1000, and it is not 
until this time that we find any more definite vestiges of Arabic 
influence. No Latin translations of Al-Farabi’s work or Avicenna’s 
musical treatises are known. The college of translators from Arabic into 
Latin, founded in 1130 by Raymund, the Archbishop of Toledo, did 
not, as far as we know, produce any translations of Arabic works on 
music. 


Conclusion 


In its development to Italian or French the Latin language has 
changed character through influences from other languages. It is exactly 
the same with the music-language of the Graeco-Roman world. The two 
dominant features of Greek and Oriental music is that it has the fourth 
as its structural interval and that it is modal, that is to say, it is built up 
on pattern melodies called harmoniai, maquams, ragas. The music of 
northern Europe, on the other hand, favoured the use of thirds and 
was built on the major-minor tonal system. The acceptance of this 
system completely changed the language of music. 

Music is not only a language, it is also an art, a science and a philo- 
sophy. It has a book-tradition determined by artists and scholars who 
sometimes were brilliant innovators, sometimes merely obsequious 
adherents of by-gone doctrines, and by the general cultural development 
of the environment. In the history of European music the influence of 
classical theory is ever-present. We find it not only as a matter of course 
in the medieval music and during the Renaissance when scholars and 
musicians believed in [’antica musica ridotta alla moderna™, but also 
in the creation of the eighteenth century opera, the nineteenth century 
Gesamtkunstwerk and in the twentieth century experimentation with 
new types of scales, enharmonic quarter tones and septimal intervals. 
We can follow the stimulating but also retarding influence of classical 
theory. This influence was sometimes so strong that it was necessary to 
assail it in order to prepare the way for new ideas. And thus we can 


* This is the title of a famous work by Don Nicola Vicentino from the year 1555. 
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read in a famous work ® from the first half of the nineteenth century 
the following verdict : ‘Die altgriechische Musik starb in ihrer Kindheit ; 
ein licbenswirdiges Kind, aber unfahig je zur Reife zu gelangen. Fur 
die Menschheit war ihr Untergang kein Verlust’. It is easy to declare 
the famous products of Aristotle’s school dead—his own logic, Euclid’s 
geometry, Aristoxenus’ musical theory—but the history of ideas tells 
us another story. 


®R. G. Kiesewetrer, Geschichte der europdisch-abendlindischen oder unserer 
heutigen Musik (Leipzig, 1834). 
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L’IMPRESSIONNISME, RUPTURE DE LA TRADITION * 


I 


méme contradictoire ; on ne saurait la définir, mais on peut la 

décrire en expliquant les caractéres des ceuvres de ses plus grands 
peintres. Ceci est vrai pour la tradition picturale antérieure a |’impres- 
sionnisme, qu’on pourrait appeler romantico-réaliste, comme pour |’im- 
pressionnisme lui-méme. Ces deux traditions se continuent a certains 
égards et a d’autres se contredisent ; la rupture entre elles n’est donc pas 
compléte, mais elle existe. L’importance de l’impressionnisme dans le 
godt artistique moderne est due précisément a cette rupture. Elle ne s’est 
pas produite d’un seul coup et sous l’influence d’un seul artiste, mais avec 
le concours de plusieurs peintres, que l’on peut approximativement situer 
entre Edouard Manet et Paul Cézanne. 

Il importe toutefois de désigner une ceuvre qui marque nettement, 
de l’aveu de tous, les débuts de cette rupture. C’est l’Olympia de Manet. 
D’ou la question qui se pose : quelle était la tradition romantico-réaliste 
en 1863, lorsque Manet peignit l’Olympia ? 

C’est Louis David qui représente typiquement, dans la peinture 
frangaise, la tradition néo-classique, et sa doctrine s’est maintenue, avec 
quelques modifications, jusqu’au seuil de l’impressionnisme, grace a 
l’influence de Jean-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867). Deux citations suffi- 
ront 4 montrer ce que représentait cet artiste pour la société francaise 
officielle. En 1855, le Prince Napoléon affirmait qu’Ingres, « suivant la 
glorieuse tradition des beaux siécles de l’antiquité, a consacré toute sa 
vie et son talent au genre que, dans mon opinion personnelle, je regarde 
comme le type éternel du beau » '. En 1867, 4 la mort d’Ingres, le Sénat 
rendit ainsi hommage a4 son membre disparu : « II y avait dans M. Ingres 
un reflet et une inspiration d’Homére, et Homére est le pére de cet idéal 


| s tradition picturale est toujours variée et complexe, parfois 


_* Article recommandé par le Prof. Mario Praz, Membre de la Commission Inter- 
é. 
1 Henry Lapauze, /ngres, Paris 1911, p. 478. 
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de perfection que les siécles ont consacré, et en dehors duquel l'art n’est 
plus qu’une mode et un caprice »*. Le godt officiel n’avait donc pas 
varié de Napoléon I* 4 Napoléon III: les statues antiques et Homére, 
la beauté absolue, la perfection de l'art, constituent la mesure de l'art 
en 1867 comme en 1855, et en dehors de cette mesure il n’y a plus que 
mode et caprice. I] y avait 1a une attitude de combat vis-a-vis du roman- 
tisme, vieux déja de plus d’un demi-siécle. Cette opinion officielle aurait 
pu étre simplement celle des gens vivant en dehors du courant de leur 
époque. Mais ce n’était pas le cas. Toutes les difficultés que Degas 
rencontra sur sa route pour parvenir a |’idéal impressionniste provenaient 
de sa foi juvénile dans le dieu Ingres, et de son apprentissage auprés 
d'un éléve d’Ingres. Par ailleurs Renoir, en 1881, devant les fresques de 
Raphaél, se souvint d’Ingres avec admiration ; désespérant tout a fait 
d’arriver jamais 4 réaliser pleinement son impressionnisme, il eut pen- 
dant quelque temps une maniére « ingriste ». 

Pourtant, dés 1846, aprés que Baudelaire eut compris les limites du 
talent d’Ingres et porté aux nues Delacroix, ce fut a ce dernier que se 
rallia le godt artistique de l’époque. 

Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863) incarne ce romantisme qui regarda 
vers l’avenir plutét que vers le passé, libéra la sensibilité des prétendues 
lois de la raison et de la beauté, et revendiqua les droits de la couleur 
contre ceux de la ligne et de la forme plastique. Au repos qu’exige la 
forme plastique, Delacroix substitua le mouvement : et comme les mou- 
vements de l’Ame s’expriment en peinture par les mouvements des corps, 
l’expression des passions devint le théme principal de la peinture. II ne 
représenta pas sur la toile l’épée, mais la lumiére étincelante de |’épée, 
ce qui scandalisa jusqu’a Victor Hugo; Delacroix lui-méme devait 
écrire: «les plus beaux ouvrages des arts sont ceux qui expriment la 
pure fantaisie de l’artiste » °. 

Delacroix peignit dans sa jeunesse quelques scénes de la vie contem- 
poraine, par exemple la révolution de juillet 1830. Mais son ceuvre con- 
tient en elle certains éléments périmés du romantisme, tels que les 
drames littéraires, les tableaux historiques ou les scenes de la vie orien- 
tale. Et ce fut contre Delacroix que Thoré osa écrire : « le sujet est ab- 
solument indifférent dans les arts » ¢. 

Le monde officiel et littéraire, en revanche, critiquait Delacroix pour 
lincorrection prétendue de son dessin, sans voir qu'elle n’était pas 
autre chose que la liberté d’expression. Baudelaire, lui, l’avait compris : 
«la grande qualité du dessin des artistes suprémes est la vérité du mou- 
vement » 5. Mouvement, couleur, liberté d’expression : parmi les dons 


* Olivier Merson, Jngres, Paris, 1867, p. 93. 

3 Decacrorx, Journal, Paris, 1897, I, p. 102. 

* Salon de 1847, par T. Txoré, Paris, 1847, p. 64. 

5Ch. Baupetarre, Curiosités esthétiques, p. 81 sqq. (Salon de 1846). 
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de Delacroix, ce furent ceux-la que les impressionnistes aimérent et 
qu’ils assimilérent 4 leur fagon. 

Une autre tradition qui contribua notablement 4 l’avénement de 
l'impressionnisme fut le genre de la peinture de paysage. II avait pris 
conscience de lui-méme au XVII* siécle, et s’était développé au XVIII* 
en tant que vue-souvenir de villes (Guardi), ou en tant qu’agréable 
curiosité (Pannini et Hubert Robert). Mais dés 1780, Pierre Henry, de 
Valenciennes, se met a peindre des toits et des arbres sans autre but que 
de faire une étude de lumiére. On verra naitre autour de Barbizon une 
école spécialisée et une confiance nouvelle dans la nature, qui conduira 
peu 4 peu a voir dans un paysage un état d’4me. On doit aux paysagistes 
les débuts du réalisme dans |’art. Avant l’impressionnisme, on voulait 
obtenir l’illusion du réel grace a un fini excessif ; on n’était admis aux 
expositions officielles que si on se pliait 4 cette exigence, ce qui abou- 
tissait 4 limiter étroitement l'art du paysage. On sait que Constable et 
Corot, pour plaire au godt du public, n’envoyaient 4 la Royal Academy 
ou au Salon de Paris que des paysages composés et finis, gardant pour 
eux ceux de leurs tableaux qui étaient finis du point de vue de |’art 
et non pas de l’illusion. Le probléme du non-fini atteint précisément sa 
crise décisive avec Manet. 

Camille Corot (1796-1875) occupe une place a part, car il domine 
par sa personnalité le probléme du paysage pré-impressionniste. Malgré 
son respect de la tradition, il a détruit le caractére panoramique qui 
attirait les paysagistes : il est le peintre du petit coin de nature. Et il 
a une telle conscience de la part prise par la lumiére a la forme humaine 
que ses contemporains s’apercgurent que ses figures avaient un style 
paysagiste. 

Venu 4 la peinture par la tradition néo-classique, il se rattache a la 
conception romantique du culte de la nature, de la « fidélité » envers 
la nature. D’autre part, les limites de son don créateur l’amenérent a 
un réalisme spontané et bon enfant. Les critiques reconnurent, a sa mort, 
que Corot avait ouvert la voie a l’impressionisme alors naissant. Toutes 
les tendances de son temps se retrouvent en effet chez Corot: néo- 
classicisme, romantisme, réalisme, impressionnisme. Mais elles s’accor- 
dent entre elles avec une telle bonhomie spontanée et une telle finesse 
de godt qu’elles apparaissent transformées et presque méconnaissables. 
L’atténuation des couleurs, qui pendant la derniére période de Corot 
semblaient étre devenues monochromes et presque neutres, et d’une fa- 
gon générale sa timidité, constituaient les limites que devaient dépasser 
plus tard les impressionnistes. 

La hardiesse est au contraire le caractére essentiel de l’art d’Honoré 
Daumier (1808-1879) ; c’était un géant et un lutteur, un dessinateur 
formidable, dont le trait est essentiellement coloré, méme s’il n’est qu'un 
trait noir sur du blanc. Etant donné qu’on connaissait de Daumier 
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surtout ses lithographies, c'est la qualité de son trait qui a eu, pour les 
impressionnistes, une valeur d’anticipation. En outre, sa formidable 
énergie a certainement inspiré Cézanne, méme lorsque ce dernier suivait 
la maniére de Courbet. 

C’est la grandeur de Daumier comme illustrateur qui empécha les 
impressionnistes de tirer beaucoup de Daumier. Préoccupés de créer une 
forme nouvelle, ils négligérent la valeur de l’illustration. Daumier ne 
contribua a cette forme nouvelle que par la qualité de son trait chroma- 
tique. 
Si Corot, dans la peinture de paysage, laissa l’exemple le plus 
répandu; ce fut Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) qui contribua plus que 
tout autre a créer le climat ov allait naitre l’impressionnisme. Delacroix 
et Corot ne furent guére appréciés par l’opinion publique ; Daumier, 
en tant que peintre, demeura ignoré. Courbet, lui, se révolta ouverte- 
ment contre l’opinion publique. Ses ceuvres ayant été a plusieurs reprises 
refusées par le Salon, il organise lui-méme, en 1855, une exposition de 
quarante de ses tableaux et il ]’intitule « Le réalisme ». I] renouvelle cet 
acte de défi en 1867, et lors de l’Exposition Universelle il construit 
un pavillon pour y montrer ses tableaux. Le pavillon d’Edouard Manet 
s'éleva en face du sien. Les mésaventures politiques de Courbet, qui 
lui valurent d’étre condamné et de mourir en exil, créérent une impres- 
sion défavorable autour des impressionnistes lorsqu’ils expos¢rent pour 
la premiére fois en dehors du Salon, en 1874: on voyait en eux de 
dangereux révolutionnaires. Et il ne fait pas de doute que certains 
impressionnistes, Claude Monet et Camille Pissarro surtout, partageaient 
les convictions sociales, et les sentiments démocratiques de Courbet, mais 
ils n’y mélaient pas leur peinture. 

Les impressionnistes, d’autre part, furent profondément marqués par 
la répugnance qu’éprouvait Courbet envers les tableaux religieux ou 
historiques, ainsi que par sa volonté rigoureusement affirmée de ne 
peindre que ce que |’on pouvait voir : il fallait donc écarter les anges et 
les héros antiques ou médi¢vaux, puisque personne ne les avait jamais 
vus. Ce fut en se conformant plus ou moins 4 la maniére de Courbet 
que Manet, Renoir, Sisley, Cézanne se mirent 4 peindre. Courbet évita 
les compositions, pour lesquelles il n’avait pas une invention suffisante ; 
il utilisa son puissant don créateur pour représenter les paysans et les 
provinciaux, ou les paysages de cette Franche-Comté ou il était né et 
qu'il aimait. I] refusa de peindre les héros d’Homére, comme les raffi- 
nements de Paris. Cela aussi eut une influence sur la plupart des im- 
pressionnistes, qui préférérent reproduire les champs et les villages des 
environs de Paris, plutét que la capitale elle-méme. 

Toutefois les impressionnistes, uniquement préoccupés de problémes 
artistiques, ignorérent complétement les prétentions sociales de la 
peinture de Courbet et son désir d’assumer, comme on I’a dit, « le réle 
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de sauveur du monde de la peinture ». En ce qui concerne la couleur et 
la forme, on peut affirmer qu’a l'exception de quelques effets de lumiére 
dans les sous-bois, rien de Courbet ne s’est transmis aux impressionnistes. 
Sa couleur était trop foncée et trop matérielle ; les impressionnistes 
préférérent de beaucoup la couleur de Delacroix, plus variée et riche 
en trouvailles géniales. Ajoutons que la forme de Courbet est bien plus 
traditionnelle que celle de Delacroix, de Daumier et de Corot. Sa devise, 
« Savoir pour pouvoir », c’est-a-dire tirer de la connaissance de l'art 
du passé les techniques indispensables, prouve bien qu’il considérait la 
forme comme un moyen d’opérer sa révolution réaliste, sans se poser 
le moins du monde le probléme de la révolution de la forme, tel que se 
le poseront plus tard les impressionnistes. Voila pourquoi Baudelaire 
apercut fort bien les rapports qui existaient entre Courbet et Ingres. 

Il y eut cependant une qualité formelle de Courbet qui exerga une 
grosse influence sur Cézanne, bien qu’elle demeurat ignorée des autres 
impressionnistes : ce fut le volume, c’est-a-dire le relief plastique d’une 
image, obtenu comme masse chromatique plutét que comme surface 
bornée par une ligne. 


II 


Aprés avoir ainsi analysé les éléments principaux de la tradition 
picturale romantico-réaliste, nous allons maintenant étudier 1’Olympia. 

De son maitre Couture, Manet avait appris une technique beaucoup 
plus académique que classique, ou romantique, ou réaliste. Nous savons 
qu'il s’insurgeait contre cette technique ; il n’en resta pas moins |’éléve 
de Couture pendant six ans, étudiant en méme temps Vélasquez, Goya, 
Raphaél et Franz Hals. II se sentait en état de révolte, mais il ignorait 
la nature et le but de sa révolte. En réalité il sentait, tout comme Courbet, 
que la peinture d’histoire était un genre faux ; il aurait préféré une 
forme qui, comme celle de Delacroix, n’efit pas été excessivement finie. 
Mais en méme temps, il avait de l’antipathie pour Courbet, qu’il jugeait 
vulgaire ; et il n’aimait pas Delacroix, car pour les jeunes de 1860 le 
romantisme n’était plus a la mode. 

Ainsi que nous le dit l’ami de Manet, Antonin Proust : « Chez Manet, 
l’ceeil jouait un si grand réle que Paris n’a jamais connu de flaneur 
flanant plus utilement... I] dessinait sur un carnet un rien, un profil, un 
chapeau, en un mot une impression fugitive, et quand le lendemain un 
camarade lui disait en feuilletant son carnet ‘Tu devrais finir cela’, il 
se tordait de rire : “Tu me prends, disait-il, pour un peintre d'histoire ?’ ». 
« Peintre d'histoire » était dans sa bouche la plus sanglante injure qu’on 
pat adresser a un artiste. « Et puis, ajoutait-il, reconstituer des figures 
historiques, quelle bonne plaisanterie ! Est-ce qu’on peint un homme 
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d’aprés son permis de chasse ? Il n’y a qu'une chose vraie. Faire du 
premier coup ce qu’on voit. Quand ¢a y est, ¢a y est. Quand ¢a n’y est 
pas on recommence. Tout le reste est de la blague » °. 

La question du non-fini n’avait plus joué aucun réle aprés Constable 
et Corot ; on estimait toujours davantage l’adresse d’exécution. Dans 
un tableau de Courbet, il est évident que le travail d’exécution l’emporte 
sur les valeurs spirituelles. En insistant sur le non-fini, Manet réaffir- 
mait son désir de maintenir les valeurs spirituelles dans les limites de 
la forme artistique. Néo-classicisme, romantisme, réalisme, ces idéaux 
divers avaient été imposés a l’art par des principes intellectuels ou 
moraux. Mais l’idéal du non-fini était né en méme temps que la création 
de la peinture, et il équivalait 4 abolir un certain illusionisme dans 
limitation de la nature. Manet remplaga le fini réaliste par le fini 
pictural. 

Au contraire de Constable et Corot, Manet refusa de s’incliner de- 
vant le goft de l’Académie et du public. Il exposa son interprétation 
nouvelle, « non-finie » de la réalité. Le public n’y reconnut pas la réalité 
et protesta avec violence. Manet s’en tint fermement 4 ses principes, fut 
refusé au Salon, et ouvrit en 1867 une exposition personnelle de ses 
ceuvres. I] écrivit dans le catalogue : « M. Manet n’a jamais voulu pro- 
tester. C’est contre lui, au contraire, qui ne s’y attendait pas, qu’on a 
protesté parce qu'il y a un enseignement traditionnel de formes, de 
moyens, d’aspect, de peinture ; c’est que ceux qui ont été élevés dans 
de tels principes n’en admettent pas d’autres. Ils y puisent une naive 
intolérance. En dehors de leurs formules, rien ne peut valoir et ils 
se font non seulement critiques, mais adversaires, et adversaires actifs. 
M. Manet a toujours reconnu le talent ou il se trouve, et n’a prétendu 
ni renverser une ancienne peinture, ni en créer une nouvelle. Il a cher- 
ché simplement a étre lui-méme et non un autre... » 7. 

Malgré son désir sincére d’éviter des discordes excessives, il fut con- 
sidéré l’ennemi numéro un de |’Académie, qui ne pouvait lui pardonner 
son indépendance devant le principe traditionnel de la reproduction 
illusoire de la réalité. 

L’artiste se libére d’une tradition pour atteindre un idéal nouveau. 
L’idéal traditionnel était celui de la beauté : Delacroix inventa un type 
nouveau de beauté, Courbet nia la beauté pour s’attacher a la réalité. 
Manet dédaigna la beauté tout autant que la réalité. Quel était donc 
son idéal ? Se servir de sa volonté et de son intelligence afin d’isoler 
sa sensibilité et lui permettre de s’épanouir en dehors de tout plan 
préconcgu. La sensibilité est 4 la base de toute création artistique, mais 
elle est aussi, pour la majorité des artistes, un point de départ pour 


* Antonin Proust, Edouard Manet, Souvenirs, Paris, 1913, pp. 29-30. 
7 TaBarant, Manet, 1947, p. 136. 
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atteindre la réalité ou la beauté. La sensibilité seule peut-elle atteindre 
la réalité ou la beauté. La sensibilité seule peut-elle devenir un idéal ? 
Sans aucun doute, mais a certaines conditions. La réalité extérieure 
est, pour le peintre, une maniére de chaos, ou il faut choisir certains 
éléments et en refuser d’autres, afin d’en faire un tout cohérent. Lorsque 
ce tout est créé grace au principe de l’objectivité physique, le réaliste 
nait. S’il est créé grace au principe de la beauté, on verra surgir le 
peintre idéaliste. Supposons toutefois que le peintre soit subjectif, 
c’est-a-dire qu'il n’organise que les impressions regues de la réalité et 
forme un ensemble d’impressions valables en elles-mémes, sans les 
modifier ou les contréler par la réalité ou la beauté. Quel serait alors 
le résultat ? L’expression de notre maniére de voir, de notre pure vision, 
d'un tout plastique et chromatique, d’une forme réalisée en vue d’une 
pure recherche formelle. Les romantiques et les réalistes avaient réfor- 
mé le contenu de l'art ; Manet offrit le premier un nouveau syst¢me 
formel, sans se douter le moins du monde qu'il s’agissait d’un nouveau 
systéme. 

Ce fut 14 la nouveauté apportée par Manet a I’art moderne ; ce fut 
la le point de rupture, grace auquel on peut considérer que l’art moderne 
commence avec lui. 

Le tableau ot apparait d’abord ce nouveau systéme est |’Olympia. 
Dans la méme année 1863, Manet peignit le Déjeuner sur l’herbe, ov il 
représenta le nu d’une jeune femme, Victorine Meurend, qui était son 
modéle préféré. La pose révéle la volonté de l’artiste de réduire la masse 
a un relief peu élevé ; toutefois le peintre parisien paie encore un tribut 
a la beauté de son modéle. Mais quand il peignit l’'Olympia, quelques 
mois plus tard, Manet sacrifia le charme de la beauté a la cohérence de 
sa vision. I] transforma la femme en quelque chose qui est en méme 
temps une idole et une marionnette. Le volume du corps est léger, mais 
solide et ferme, avec des contours foncés pour accroitre l’énergie de 
la forme: ce qui fait que l’évidence de l'image est trés supérieure a 
son relief. La méme évidence apparait dans les autres objets repré- 
sentés : l’oreiller, les draps, l’écharpe a fleurs, la robe de la servante 
noire. Ainsi l’impression générale est celle de plusieurs zones de cou- 
leurs claires, distribuées en surface sur un fond de couleurs foncées. 
Il n’y a pas de transition entre le clair et le foncé, il n’y a pas de clair- 
obscur. Etant donné que le clair-obscur atténue le brillant et la pureté 
des couleurs, son absence signifie que les couleurs deviennent précieuses 
méme quand elles ne sont pas intenses. Chaque élément dépend de |’effet 
général d’une présentation de zones de couleurs si intenses et si fortes 
que leur valeur plastique s’accentue malgré l’exiguité de leur relief. 

Le secret du puissant effet produit réside dans la présence, la 
soudaineté, la rapidité, la magie de l’apparition. Beauté, vérité, vie, tout 
est absorbé dans I’art, comme le prénait alors Théophile Gautier ; mais 
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chez lui ce n’était qu'une formule pour louer la beauté d’Ingres. Chez 
Manet c’était au contraire une libre création, contenant un principe 
ignoré de l’artiste lui-méme, mais qui ouvrait la voie 4 l'art moderne, le 
principe de ]’autonomie de I’art. 

C’était une grande découverte, uniquement due 4 l’esprit d’indé- 
pendance de Manet, a sa foi en l'art qu’il était en train de créer, plutét 
qu’en ce qu'il voyait dans la nature ou dans les ceuvres des grands artistes 
du passé. 

Le nu féminin a été le sujet préféré d’un grand nombre de peintres. 
La Vénus de Giorgione et celles du Titien sont trés connues. La Vénus 
des Offices du Titien est un beau nu, accompagné de la représentation 
d'une servante qui retire des vétements d’un bahut, au fond de la piéce. 
Ce n’est pas seulement le portrait d’une femme dévétue, mais aussi un 
moment de sa vie. 

La Vénus de Vélasquez offre des caractéres plus réalistes, ainsi 
qu'une énergie qui reste inégalée dans la représentation d’une beauté 
matérielle. Goya congut sa Maja desnuda comme une femme qui s’offre, 
avec une nuance d’ironie dans sa fausse modestie. D’un point de vue 
psychologique, la Maja est certainement plus proche de |’ Olympia que 
les autres nus. Toutefois |’ceuvre de Manet semble se détacher trés nette- 
ment de toutes les représentations antérieures. 

Presque contemporaine de |’Olympia est la Femme au perroquet de 
Courbet, l’une des plus grandes erreurs de cet artiste, et ou l'on trouve 
une synthése monstrueuse d’académisme et de réalisme. La transforma- 
tion de la réalité dans l’art et l’autonomie de l'art qui en est la consé- 
quence, telle que nous la montre |’Olympia, apparaissent plus claire- 
ment encore lorsqu’on a vu |’ceuvre de Courbet. 

Manet était un homme du monde, un boulevardier, qui avait con- 
science de vivre dans une société extrémement évoluée et pleine de 
confiance en l’avenir. Si quelqu’un lui avait dit que sa fagon de concen- 
trer la peinture dans l’image, en fermant les yeux sur la nature, sur 
l'action, sur les intentions morales, sur la beauté et sur la représentation 
de l’espace, et donc sur tout ce qui constituait le contenu normal du 
travail artistique, ne signifiait pas autre chose qu'un retour de l'art 
moderne au Moyen Age, il en edt été blessé. Et pourtant l’art du Moyen 
Age avait précisément été une suite d’images, et il avait pris fin lorsque 
la Renaissance et l’Age moderne lui avaient substitué la représentation 
de la réalité. L’ironie de l’histoire a voulu qu’au moment méme ov la 
représentation de la réalité était devenue objective, et donc photogra- 
phique, mécanique, un brillant Parisien, qui voulait faire du réalisme, 
ait été poussé par son formidable génie 4 ramener |’art a sa fonction de 
créateur d'images. 

Voila ce que ne prévoyaient ni l’Académie, ni les critiques, ni le 
public de 1863 ou de 1865. Ils avaient alors, comme maintenant, besoin 
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d'un point d’appui, sinon pour soulever le monde, du moins pour s’ap- 
procher de l’ceuvre d'art. Et ils trouvaient ces points d’appui en des 
notions étrangéres a l'art, bien qu’elles aient des points communs avec 
lui: par exemple dans la nature, dans un sujet historique ou poétique, 
dans la beauté, ou dans l|’adresse a créer I’illusion du réel. 

L’Olympia n’était ni une tranche de nature, ni un modéle de beauté ; 
elle n’inspirait aucun intérét pour le sujet lui-méme (bien plus, ce titre 
attribué par un homme de lettres au tableau déja achevé intriguait les 
critiques et les rendait méfiants) ; elle ne faisait pas étalage du métier 
de l’artiste. On n’y trouvait vraiment rien, aucun « mérite », comme on 
disait alors; et pourtant on ne pouvait rester indifférent devant 
l’Olympia. Les jeunes artistes ne parlaient pas d’autre chose, le public 
était fasciné ; il y avait donc 1a un charme qu'il fallait exorciser, sous 
peine d’étre victime d'une escroquerie. I] importait de s’indigner et 
d'insulter celui qui menagait la paix publique. 

Tout le monde a Paris connaissait l‘homme Manet, un dandy, aima- 
ble, séduisant, élégant, souriant, avec méme une touche d’ironie, une 
Ame pleine de soleil, comme devait dire Renoir. Quel rapport y avait-il 
entre ce dandy d'une part, et ce peintre qui venait de manquer 4 tous 
les usages de la bonne société de ]’autre ? Ce n’était donc pas un homme 
civilisé mais un barbare, un farouche révolutionnaire, un garnement qui 
cassait les vitres, un « gavroche ». 

On peut comprendre le désarroi du public, mais on excuse moins 
la critique du temps qui ne sut pas expliquer les raisons de ce contraste. 
Baudelaire, qui était l’ami de Manet et appréciait son ceuvre, loue son 
« espagnolisme », l'un des éléments les plus caducs de son art; il le 
défend contre le reproche de faire des pastiches, soutient que ses affini- 
tés avec Goya sont des coincidences ; mais en 1865, lorsqu’il veut lui 
donner du courage contre la fureur déchainée de ses détracteurs, il lui 
propose comme modéles Chateaubriand et Wagner, car, écrit-il, « vous 
n’étes que le premier dans la décrépitude de votre art ». Autrement dit, 
Chateaubriand et Wagner appartiennent a l'avenir, tandis que Manet 
appartient au passé. Aujourd’hui que Manet nous parait beaucoup plus 
actuel que les deux autres, on est attristé de penser que le génie critique 
de Baudelaire ait pu commettre une telle erreur. Ecrivant peu aprés a 
Mme Paul Meurice, il disait de Manet : « Il a des facultés si brillantes 
et si légéres qu'il serait malheureux qu’il se décourageat. Jamais il ne 
comblera absolument la lacune de son tempérament. Mais il a un tem- 
pérament » ®. Qu’était donc cette « lacune » dans la pensée de Baude- 
laire ? Il ne nous l’a malheureusement pas dit. Il n’appréciait pas le 
réalisme ; et peut-étre déplorait-il en Manet le manque de ces qualités 


® Tasarant, Manet, p. 110. 
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littéraires qu’il trouvait en Delacroix. Aujourd’hui, ce manque représen- 
te pour nous un avantage immense. 

Avec une conviction et un courage incomparablement supérieurs, 
Emile Zola, aidé par son ami Paul Cézanne, a écrit sur Manet en 1866 
et 1867. Sa profession de foi est connue : « Le mot réaliste ne signifie 
rien pour moi, qui déclare subordonner le réel au tempérament. Faites 
vrai, j'applaudis ; mais surtout faites individuel et vivant, et j’applaudis 
plus fort »*. Zola mettait ainsi l’accent sur la subjectivité de la création 
artistique; afin de passer du « réalisme » au « naturalisme ». Toutefois il 
s'agissait de définir en quoi consistait le mode de vision individuel et 
sa traduction par la peinture : 

« L’impression premiére que produit une toile d’Edouard Manet est un peu dure. 
On n’est pas habitue a voir des traductions aussi simples et aussi sincéres de la réalité. 
Puis, je l’ai dit, il y a oo raideurs élégantes qui surprennent. L’ceil n’apergoit 
d'abord que des teintes plaquées largement. Bientét les objets se dessinent et se mettent 
4 leur place ; au bout de quelques secondes, l'ensemble apparait vigoureux, et l'on 

te un véritable charme 4 contempler cette peinture claire et grave, qui rend 

nature avec une brutalité douce, si ic br m'exprimer ainsi. En s’approchant du 
tableau, on voit que le métier est plutot délicat que brusque ; l’artiste n’emploie que 
la brosse et s’en sert trés prudemment. II n’y a pas d’entassements de couleurs, mais 
une couche unie. Cet audacieux, dont on s'est moqué, a des procédés fort sages, et 
si ses ceuvres ont un aspect particulier, elles ne le doivent qu’ la fagon toute person- 
nelle dont il apergoit et traduit les objets. » 


Tout ceci est trés finement observé et dit. Ce n’était pourtant pas 
suffisant, car la notion de nature, qui constituait pour Zola |’élément 
« fixe » (alors que l’individuel représentait 1’élément variable), l’empé- 
chait de comprendre la création idéale de Manet, qui faisait de son 
cuvre quelque chose d’essentiellement différent de tout ce qu’on voit 
dans la nature ; ce qui est vrai d’ailleurs aussi pour l’ceuvre d’art en tout 
temps et en tout lieu. 

Jusqu’a la guerre de 1870, Manet peignit un certain nombre de ma- 
gnifiques toiles, ainsi que d’autres moins réussies, sans s’écarter jamais 
des principes réalisés dans l’'Olympia. Aprés 1870, il comprit deux 
choses qu’il avait négligées d’abord : la premiére est l’importance de la 
peinture de paysages dans la tradition de l’époque. Peut-étre était-il 
plus facile d’atteindre 4 l’autonomie de l’art dans un paysage que dans 
les figures humaines, qui devaient obéir 4 des conventions vieilles de 
milliers d’années. L’étude du paysage et l’influence de Claude Monet 
permirent au peintre de devenir un impressionniste complet. Les Pa- 
veurs, Rue Mosnier, 1878, révélent un brillant de lumiére et d’ombre, 
une vibration de touche, et une vitalité de l'ensemble qui placent cette 
cuvre 4 un niveau que les impressionnistes eux-mémes n’atteindront 


que rarement. 


* Zora, Mes Haines, 1902, p. 281. 
10 Tdem, p. 345. 
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Le tableau o Manet réalisa le mieux une vision impressionniste des 
figures est la Serveuse de bocks, 1878 (National Gallery, Londres). Le 
premier plan offre un groupe compact de figures, extrémement varié en 
lumiére, ombre et contrastes, et concu comme une seule image de lumiére 
et d’ombre, qui transcende les différentes figures. La transformation en 
ombre et lumiére de tous les éléments du tableau est complete. 

Avant 1870, Manet avait réalisé une forme d’art autonome vis-a-vis 
de la nature et de la beauté. Aprés 1870, grace a l’impressionnisme, cette 
autonomie devint une synthése de forme, de couleur et de lumiére. On 
peut dire de lui qu’il donna aux impressionnistes une esthétique, et qu’il 
recut d’eux une technique. Il est certain que le nom de Manet doit 
s’'inscrire le premier parmi ceux qui ont fondé l’autonomie moderne de 
l'art. 

En 1883, l'année méme de la mort de Manet, Jules Laforgue expli- 
quait que |’impressionnisme n’était pas l’équivalent d’une réalité fugi- 
tive, mais le résultat d’une sensibilité visuelle : I’ceil impressionniste est 
redevenu primitif et voit «la réalité dans l‘atmosphére vivante des 
formes, décomposée, réfractée, réfléchie par les étres et les choses, en 
incessantes variations ». L’ceuvre impressionniste n’est « jamais |’équi- 
valent de la réalité fugitive, mais le compte rendu d’une certaine sensi- 
bilité optique » *. Se rattachant 4 l’esthétique de la pure visibilité de 
Conrad Fiedler, Laforgue affirme que la meilleure peinture n'est pas 
celle ot l’on trouve les chiméres de l’école, mais celle qui révéle l’ceil le 
plus évolué dans le développement de la visibilité « par le raffiné de 
ses nuances ou le compliqué de ses lignes ». Il se déclare certain de la 
légitimité esthétique de l’impressionnisme. I] oppose les vibrations lumi- 
neuses au Beau absolu, au Godt absolu, au dessin, 4 la perspective, 4 
l’éclairage artificiel de l’atelier. Il proclame la nécessité d’abolir le 
Salon, pour laisser les peintres modernes libres d’exposer leurs ceuvres 
chez les marchands de tableaux, de méme que les romanciers publient 
leurs livres chez les éditeurs. 

On ne peut s’expliquer les idées de Laforgue sans connaitre les 
théories de Fiedler. Manet, au contraire, ignorait Fiedler aussi bien que 
toute autre esthétique. Mais il inventa un art qui s’accorde davantage 
avec la théorie de Fiedler que n’importe quel autre style des temps 
modernes. 

L’autonomie de l'art et la pure visibilité furent le point de rencontre 
entre l'art et l’esthétique vers la fin du XIX° siécle. 


1 LarorGcue, Mélanges posthumes, p. 267. 
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Les Femmes au jardin, de Monet, en 1867, sont une ceuvre dont 
importance prophétique égale celle de l’Olympia. Monet était venu a 
Paris en 1859 ; il y avait connu l’ceuvre de Courbet, de Corot, de Dau- 
bigny et plus tard de Manet. Il en tira parti avec une rapidité surpre- 
nante, tout en gardant toujours vis-a-vis d’eux une attitude détachée, 
de rebelle plus que de disciple. I] ne voulut pas faire d'études réguliéres 
a l’'Académie officielle ou a celle de Gleyre, od on le vit quelque temps 
en 1863. Il y rencontra ceux qui allaient devenir ses amis, Bazille, Sisley 
et Renoir, qu'il détourna des études académiques ; bien plus, aprés la 
fermeture de l’atelier de Gleyre, il les conduisit 4 Chailly, a l’orée de 
la forét de Fontainebleau, pour peindre en plein air. 

Au lieu d’élargir sa culture artistique assez bornée, Monet s’aban- 
donna avec une foi entiére 4 ses heureuses intuitions sur la vie de la 
nature ; il n’était géné par aucun échafaudage mental, et sa vision se 
développa rapidement et 4 la maniére d’un instinct. Que l’on songe a 
Manet, a ses études auprés de Couture ou au Louvre, ou bien 4 Degas 
s'assimilant le dessin d’Ingres ou des maitres italiens de la Renaissance ; 
combien ces artistes, si on les compare 4 Manet, paraissent rester fidéles 
4 la tradition ! Monet lui-méme avait conscience de ce besoin de suivre 
sa voie propre ; voici comment, en 1868, il expliquait son éloignement 
de Paris : « On est trop préoccupé de ce qu’on voit et de ce qu’on entend, 
a Paris, si fort que l’on soit, et ce que je ferai ici aura au moins le 
mérite de ne ressembler a personne, parce que ce sera simplement |’im- 
pression de ce que j’aurai ressenti, moi tout seul. Plus je vais, et plus 
je regrette le peu que je sais, c’est cela qui me géne le plus » *. 

Femmes au jardin est la premiére ceuvre dans laquelle Monet réalisa 
entiérement son unité de vision. La scéne est tirée d’une photographie, 
ce qui prouve bien son indifférence envers le sujet. Cette photographie 
devait suggérer de l’espace en profondeur, mais Monet est également 
indifférent a l’espace. Il n’a d’yeux que pour les surfaces planes et les 
couleurs en contraste. 

Justement parce que les images n’ont ni volume ni relief, les couleurs 
peuvent étaler toute leur vivacité et leur variété. Les parures des véte- 
ments, les fleurs des prés, les feuilles qui se détachent de la masse du 
feuillage, l’apparition du ciel entre les feuilles, les lumiéres qui brisent 
les ombres : on a l’impression d’une mosaique de couleurs. L’effet de 
ton manque, les lumiéres et les ombres font partie de la méme surface 
que les figures, et par conséquent la lumiére ne pénétre pas les corps, ne 
devient pas substance de la forme. Les couleurs locales sont trop pe- 
santes. I] y a dans l’ensemble un schéma plutét qu’une réalité de vision, 


12 Poutin, Bazille et ses amis, p. 131. 
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mais ce schéma représente un programme d’une extraordinaire hardiesse. 
Dés que l’effort et la volonté de réaliser un programme auront disparu, 
aussitét les lumié¢res vibreront dans les pénombres, la vie animera chaque 
touche et donnera 4 la vision sa cohérence : I’art jaillira et l’impression- 
nisme sera mar. 

En 1869, en compagnie de Renoir qui peignit plusieurs fois le méme 
sujet, Monet franchit une nouvelle étape dans la voie du style impres- 
sionniste en peignant La Grenouillére, un établissement de bains sur les 
bords de la Seine, 4 Bougival. Il y avait 14 un théme trés favorable a 
la vision nouvelle, 4 cause de l’importance qu’y prenaient les reflets 
sur l’eau. Les touches rendent les vibrations de la lumiére, étent aux 
choses leur forme statique, et juxtaposent les couleurs par un effort de 
synthése a distance. Faire des vibrations de la lumiére le théme central 
du tableau restera le principe dominant des ceuvres qui suivront. On 
peut toujours y voir, naturellement, un lien avec la tradition. Pendant sa 
premiére jeunesse au Havre, ou il s’était fait remarquer déja comme 
caricaturiste, Monet attira l’attention d’Eugéne Boudin (1824-1898), 
paysagiste modeste, mais délicat et vrai. Baudelaire devait écrire de lui 
que ses croquis « d’aprés des vagues et des nuages, portent toujours écrits 
en marge la date, l'heure et le vent... La légende cachée avec la main, 
vous devineriez la saison, l'heure et le vent » 4%. Avec une méthode et 
des intentions différentes, Monet reprit dans ses tableaux, trente ans 
plus tard, ces indications d’heure et de saison. Rappelons aussi un con- 
seil de Boudin 4 Monet : « Toute chose peinte sur place a toujours une 
force, une puissance, une vivacité de touche que l'on ne retrouve plus 
a l'intérieur de l’atelier ». Il y avait déja la le programme du plein air 
intégral, c’est-a-dire d’une peinture exécutée enti¢rement a ciel ouvert. 

Monet est extrémement novateur, surtout dans sa vision : il a su voir, 
dans le rapport des couleurs et des lumiéres, ce qu’aucun autre n’avait 
vu avant lui. Il ressentait la couleur d’une fagon passionnelle ; il avoua 
un jour a Clémenceau : 


« Un jour, me trouvant au chevet d’une morte qui m’avait été et m’était toujours 
trés chére, je me surpris, les yeux fixés sur la tempe tragique, dans l’acte de chercher 
machinalement la succession, l’appropriation des dégradations de coloris que la mort 
venait d’imposer a l’immobile visage. Des tons de bleu, de jaune, de gris, que sais-je ? 
Voila ot j’en étais venu. Voila que l’automatisme organique frémit d’abord aux chocs 
de la couleur, et que les réflexes m’engagent, en dépit de moi-méme. » 


Et ce fut précisément cette concentration exclusive sur la couleur 
qui l’amena a écarter spontanément, presque sans s’en apercevoir, tout 
élément extérieur, littéraire ou social, beaucoup plus radicalement que 
ne l’avait fait Manet. Lors de lExposition de 1877, Georges Riviére put 


13 La peinture romantique, ed. Faure, p. 177. 
14 Ciémenceau, Claude Monet, pp. 19-20. 
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donc écrire la phrase fatidique : « Traiter un sujet pour les tons et non 
pour le sujet lui-méme, voila ce qui distingue les impressionnistes des 
autres peintres » 1. 

Le meilleur moment de l’art de Monet est représenté par le Voilier 
a Argenteuil, en 1873. On y trouve non des contrastes, mais des passages 
de tons, dus non pas a la fusion des couleurs, mais 4 leur juxtaposition, 
qui produit la synthése visuelle. Ce sont uniquement les couleurs de I’iris 
qui créent les lumiéres et les ombres et deviennent la substance de la 
forme. Le’ style pictural se déroule naturellement, transformant tout en 
une vision idéale, sans étre changé par le proche ou le lointain, ou par 
les choses, l’eau ou le ciel. La représentation de l’espace, non articulée, 
sans plan précis, unit le proche et le lointain. La perspective géométrique 
est abandonnée pour révéler le déroulement infini de la vie atmosphé- 
rique. 
Plus tard, comme dans les Cathédrales, Monet cherchera des thémes 
d’exception, s’adonnera a des tentatives impossibles, réalisera des pro- 
diges d’habileté technique. La recherche de la lumiére deviendra un 
programme plus scientifique que poétique. Et Monet, malgré son succés 
croissant prés du public, comprit dans sa vieillesse qu'il n’était plus 


actuel. 
IV 


Si Monet n’était qu’un cil, selon le mot de Cézanne, Pissarro était 
un naturaliste convaincu ; il savait cependant que l’art était une réalité 
autonome et différente de la nature, et non pas une simple obéissance 
a ses données. Homme de cceur, il prit parti pour les déshérités et se 
considéra comme l'un d’eux, avec une foi enti¢re en ce socialisme nais- 
sant qui sidentifiait avec la liberté de pensée et de conscience et se 
confondait avec l’anarchie. Incapable de faire du mal 4 une mouche, 
débonnaire, patient, fidéle 4 ses amitiés, résigné 4 supporter les injus- 
tices personnelles, il se révoltait contre toutes les injustices sociales, prét 
a combattre pour un idéal d’humanité. Mais il restait fidéle a l'art et 
n’edit pas consenti 4 le réduire au réle d’instrument de son idéal moral 
et social, qu’il se contenta de transfuser dans la forme de ses arbres et 
de ses maisons. 

On sait que l’impressionnisme contribua, 4 sa maniére, a faire recon- 
naitre la dignité humaine dans les classes déshéritées, en choisissant les 
thémes les plus humbles, les choux et les chaumiéres 4 la place des 
roses et des palais, et en se déclarant l’adversaire de toutes les élégances 
et de tous les raffinements sociaux. Mais personne n’alla plus loin que 
Pissarro dans cette voie ; c'est pourquoi il fut accusé, dés 1870 et jus- 


SL. Venturi, Les archives de l'impressionnisme, p. 51. 
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qu’aprés sa mort, d’étre un peintre prosaique et vulgaire. Les critiques 
qui lui faisaient ce reproche n’avaient pas compris qu’il avait découvert 
tout seul la poésie des choses quotidiennes et humbles, sans s’apercevoir 
méme qu’elles fussent humbles, sans avoir méme I’idée de soutenir qu’un 
prince pouvait étre prosaique et un paysan poétique. 

Les caractéristiques de son art sont parfaitement indiquées par Duret, 
dans une lettre écrite au peintre en 1873: « Vous avez... un sentiment 
intime et profond de la nature, et une puissance de pinceau qui fait 
qu'un beau tableau de vous est quelque chose d’absolument assis » *, 
par contraste avec ce que le méme Duret appelait « I’ceil fantastique » 
de Monet. Pissarro n’a pas la hardiesse de Monet, il n’invente pas le 
style nouveau, et méme il n’en approche que lentement ; mais ce qu'il 
assimile est encadré dans sa propre tradition, dans sa maniére bien 
méditée et bien construite, avec cette sérénité qui manque 4 Monet, qui 
est toujours sur la bréche. Pissarro continua 4 peindre dans un cadre 
naturaliste, méme aprés avoir emprunté 4 Monet la division des tons. 
Monet, d’autre part, créa ses vrais chefs-d’ceuvre lorsqu’il fit coincider 
son imagination de coloriste et la construction de l’espace dans le tableau, 
selon les suggestions de Pissarro ; ce dernier donc ne se borna pas a 
réaliser pleinement sa vision impressionniste, mais contribua aussi 4 
créer cette harmonie parfaite que l’on trouve dans les tableaux des 
impressionnistes, pendant leur grande période. 

La Meule, de 1873, est un chef-d’ceuvre. Il n’y a pas de sujet plus 
simple : rien qu'une meule en plein champ. La masse de la meule est 
presque conique, sans étre géométrique pour absorber la couleur pictu- 
rale. Le précieux et la variété des couleurs sont exceptionnels : le ciel 
est nuancé de rose, de blanc, de violet, d’azur. La plaine se compose de 
zones blanches, jaunes, vertes et roses ; chaque couleur a sa fonction 
dans l’effet de lumiére qui anime la pénombre et harmonise le tout. 
Le pittoresque est dépassé. Nous voici transportés dans une zone spiri- 
tuelle od le sens de l’éternité de la nature recouvre toute contingence et 


toute localisation. Le sens de la construction que posséde Pissarro a | 


certainement influencé Cézanne et Seurat, de méme que sa couleur a 
élevé jusqu’a l’art Gauguin, qui devait plus tard se détacher de lui. 
Malgré le mal qu’il avait 4 vivre du produit de ses tableaux, malgré la 
misére, Pissarro demeura fidéle a l’idéal de l’impressionnisme. I] fut le 
seul a participer réguli¢rement aux expositions indépendantes ; il s’en 
faisait une obligation morale, car il voyait dans le mouvement impres- 
sionniste une révolte contre les méfaits de la société constituée. Méme 
aprés 1877, quand Cézanne et Renoir s’en détachérent, suivis en 1878 
par Monet et Sisley, Pissarro resta sur la bréche, avec Degas et quelques 
nouvelles recrues. 


R. Pissarro et L. Venturi, Pissarro, t. I, p. 26. 
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La doctrine des impressionnistes n’avait jamais été ni formulée ni 
écrite par eux; les définitions de certains critiques, comme Duranty, 
Burty, Mantz, ne constituaient pas une vraie doctrine. C’est pourquoi, 
aprés 1870, quand l’impressionnisme parut voué a |’insuccés, Monet se 
livra 4 son destin personnel, Renoir se rapprocha de la tradition acadé- 
mique, Cézanne s’isola pour créer sa doctrine propre, Pissarro rencontra 
les théories de Seurat — le créateur du divisionnisme — théories atti- 
rantes parce que basées sur les lois scientifiques de la couleur. Pissarro 
s'éprit tout naturellement de cette doctrine, car il avait foi en la science 
en tant que force de progrés humain et social. Lui aussi s’était efforcé, 
dés 1881, de donner a ses compositions une régularité formelle marquée. 
Il s’'agissait donc d’une adhésion justifiée par de profondes raisons de 
goit. Toutefois, la technique en points adoptée par Seurat ne convenait 
guere au tempérament de Pissarro. II s’en apergut bien vite, chercha 
de nouveau une expression plus spontanée et remplaca le point de cou- 
leur par la virgule, détachant nettement les points de couleur des pas- 
sages intermédiaires. Et 4 la mort de Seurat, en 1891, il refusa d’assumer, 
comme on le lui proposait, le « leadership » de ce « néo-impression- 
nisme » qu'il avait contribué 4 former. 


V 


Le tempérament de Renoir fut enti¢rement différent. I] s’adonna, 
pendant sa longue vie, a bien des styles divers, plus ou moins adaptés a 
sa nature propre ; il commit de nombreuses fautes de godt, mais parvint 
toujours 4 s’en évader ; bien plus, il profita de ses erreurs mémes pour 
ses réussites artistiques. Qui voudrait juger Renoir d’aprés les critéres de 
style qui font si bien comprendre Degas, Monet ou Pissarro, se sentirait 
désorienté. La cohérence de son art, depuis 1864, année ot il exécuta 
le Portrait de Mlle Romaine Lacaux et exposa pour la premiére fois 
au Salon, jusqu’en 1919, année de sa mort, doit consister en autre chose 
que ce qu’on entend généralement par style pictural ; de la vient la 
continuelle surprise que l’on ressent devant son immense production, 
ainsi que les nombreuses déceptions initiales, qui se terminérent toujours 
par une de ses victoires. 

Le Portrait de Mile Romaine Lacaux représente essentiellement une 
jolie petite fille, en robe de féte, dans l’attitude qui conviendrait pour 
une bonne photo, avec un fond bleu et rose fait pour un réve d’enfant. 
Ce tableau est d’un réalisme prudent et timide, afin de ne pas gAter la 
grace du sujet ; en ce qui concerne la technique, c’est une ceuvre acadé- 
mique selon la mode d’alors. Comparons ce tableau avec L’Enfant a 
larrosoir, peint dix ans plus tard, lorsque Renoir avait créé déja son 
style personnel. On trouve dans les deux ceuvres, bien que dans la 
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seconde toute la réalité soit transformée en style, une méme fantaisie 
qui s’épanouit en visions de grace. Méme lorsque Renoir portait des 
habits qui n’étaient pas les siens, sa force spontanée était si grande 
qu’elle affleurait malgré tout en une maniére qu’on ne peut définir, mais 
qu'il faut sentir, et qui nous charme : c’est probablement la maniére de 
lart. Il s’insurgeait contre le reproche d’étre un révolutionnaire en art; 
sans le vouloir cependant, et-par sa force spontanée, il nous a révélé un 
godt fondamental nouveau. 

Il nous a laissé également une théorie naive, qui vaut comme un réve 
d’artiste et a le mérite de s’opposer au préjugé de l’ordre, propre a tous 
les néo-classicismes, et a celui de la perfection, aussi inexistant dans la 
vie que dans l'art : 

« La nature a horreur du vide, disent les physiciens ; ils pourraient compléter leur 
axiome en ajoutant qu'elle a non moins horreur de la régularité... les ceuvres de la 
nature sont variées 4 l’infini, des plus importantes aux moindres... Les deux yeux du 
plus beau visage seront toujours légérement dissemblables, aucun nez ne se trouve 
exactement placé au-dessus du milieu de la bouche ; les quartiers d’une orange, les 
feuilles d’un arbre, les pétales d'une fleur ne sont jamais identiques ; il semble méme 
que les beautés de tout ordre tirent leur charme de cette diversité. En examinant a ce 
point de vue les productions plastiques ou architecturales les plus renommées, on 
sapercoit aisément que les grands artistes qui les ont créées, soucieux de procéder 
comme cette nature dont ils ne cessaient d’étre les respectueux éléves, se sont bien 
gardés de transgresser sa loi fondamentale d’irrégularité. On peut ainsi, sans crainte 
d’erreur, affirmer que toute production véritablement artistique a été congue et exé- 
cutée d’aprés le principe d’irrégularité, en un mot, pour nous servir d'un néologisme 
qui exprime plus complétement notre pensée, qu'elle est toujours l’euvre d’un irrégu- 
lariste +7, » 

La volupté, la spontanéité constituent le moteur artistique essentiel 
de Renoir ; dans son style, la vie des couleurs est une métamorphose con- 
tinuelle, qui participe 4 la vie entiére, et dépasse la forme pour faire 
surgir une vision de vérité sereine, plus subtile que la beauté elle-méme 
et ayant la grace caressante de la lumiére. Nous savons que Renoir, 
en 1869, avait peint La Grenouillére en méme temps que Monet. I] était 
parvenu déja alors a baigner les arbres, les personnes et les choses d’une 
vie fantastique et profondément vibrante. Dans les figures, au contraire, 
le développement du style de Renoir a été beaucoup plus lent. Ce n’est 
que dans le Moulin de la Galette, de 1876, que les images acquiérent le 
méme rythme que les couleurs. Les bleus, les verts, les roses, les jaunes 
apparaissent, disparaissent, réapparaissent, forment une unité chan- 
geante, évidente dans sa réalité, au-dela des contours, et expriment la 
joie, la grace, le sourire de la jeunesse. C’est un rythme de danse, qui 
n’est pas lent, mais sautillant, et qui entraine méme les figures assises. 
La vitalité est intense et libre, et pourtant légére comme une caresse. On 
apercoit ensuite un certain nombre de jolies filles (avec des ombres sur 
les visages qui les rendent vraiment divines), dans des attitudes noncha- 


17L. Venturi, Les archives de l'impressionnisme, I, p. 127-129. 
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lentes, comme il convient 4 un bal en plein air 4 Montmartre. Et l’on 
finit par s’'apercevoir que cette composition est d’un type assez rare : elle 
ne suit pas une ligne plane, ni une direction en profondeur, mais elle 
forme une apparition simultanée de masses en surface, malgré l’indi- 
cation de perspective qui est correcte. Celui qui voudra se donner la 
peine de réfléchir davantage, en arrivera a constater que cette étrange 
maniére de composer se confond avec une succession de clairs et de 
foncés, ainsi que de couleurs variées ; en un mot, c’est toute la compo- 
sition, et non pas seulement les figures, qui est créée en méme temps que 
la lumiére. 

Pendant l’automne de 1881, Renoir partit pour |’Italie, od il visita 
Venise, Florence, Rome, Naples, Palerme. A Rome, il admire Raphaél ; 
il lui semble comprendre alors qu’avec l’impressionnisme il avait cherché 
impossible : « J’ai été voir les Raphaél 4 Rome. C’est bien beau et 
jaurais dQ voir ¢a plus tét. C’est plein de savoir et de sagesse. Il ne 
cherchait pas comme moi les choses impossibles. Mais c’est beau. J’aime 
mieux Ingres dans la peinture a l’huile. Mais les fresques, c’est admi- 
rable de simplicité et de grandeur * ». 

La crise de ces années est commune 4 tous les impressionnistes, mais 
la crise de Renoir a cela de particulier qu’il essaie de se rattacher a la 
tradition plastique du dessin contre laquelle l’impressionnisme s’était 
insurgé : c’était la une tendance qui avait toutes les chances de retomber 
dans l’académisme. Le reproche qu’on lui faisait de ne pas savoir dessiner 
comme Degas devint pour Renoir une véritable obsession. II fit longtemps 
des dessins et des croquis pour une composition qui devint les Grandes 
Baigneuses, exposées 4 Paris chez Georges Petit le 7 mai 1887. Monet 
en parle comme d’un « superbe tableau... pas compris de tous, mais de 
beaucoup ». Et Renoir déclarait : « Je crois avoir fait un pas dans l’estime 
publique, un petit pas... Le public a l’air de venir... Pourquoi cette fois- 
ci et pas les autres ? C’est a n’y rien comprendre * ». Avec un recul de 
presque soixante-dix ans, nous y voyons plus clair aujourd’hui : aucun 
des tableaux exécutés auparavant par Renoir ne correspondait autant 
que celui-la au godt académique du public. Pissarro nota que Renoir 
voulait se concentrer sur la ligne, et que par suite ses figures formaient 
des entités séparées, détachées les unes des autres sans égard a la cou- 
leur. La force créatrice se trouve cristallisée par des soucis de pureté 
formelle. La couleur reste étrangére aux formes, ne parvient pas a 
les vivifier. Pureté des formes et énergie du coloris constituent deux 
moments distincts de la création artistique et n’arrivent pas a se fondre. 

Renoir tomba plusieurs fois dans des erreurs semblables jusqu’a 
l'année 1890. Méme aprés cette date, et malgré le succés de ses ceuvres, 





18. Venturi, Les Archives de l'impressionnisme, I, p. 116-117. 
19 Ibidem, pp. 325, 138. 
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il se montre assez mécontent de son travail. I] continue 4 chercher son 
style et 4 le modifier, sans autre but que de s’exprimer pleinement. 

Les Baigneuses au crabe, de 1897 environ, révélent que la crise est 
définitivement surmontée. I] n’y a plus ici de nymphes qui soulévent 
une jambe pour en montrer la ligne impeccable, ou qui tortillent le bras 
pour fermer la ligne de leur corps, et autres exercices 4 froid et vains 
jeux sans contenu ; mais on y trouve des corps qui bondissent entre les 
rochers, des chairs roses que la lumiére argente sur la mer vert-bleu et 
le ciel gris-violet, des jeunesses en liberté, des expressions de joie écla- 
tante. Maintenant les lignes s’entre-croisent pour de bon ; la composition 
ne découle plus artificiellement d’un modéle, elle est trouvée dans la 
nature d’aprés le théme. Renoir s’est redécouvert lui-méme. 

Aprés 1890, l'art de Renoir apparait de plus en plus détaché de la 
nature, comme le prouvent I’intensité des couleurs, l’importance des 
volumes et le tracé sommaire des contours. La représentation d’un 
monde fantastique l’emporte toujours davantage sur la représentation 
de la réalité, et contient dans ses développements autonomes |’enthou- 
siasme lyrique du peintre pour la lumiére et la vie. On trouve en méme 
temps dans ses figures une synthése de forme abstraite et de plein air ; 
sa grace d’autrefois s'est transformée en valeurs monumentales, la ferme 
solidité de ses volumes est toute baignée de vibrations cosmiques, son 
ardeur fantastique et sensuelle s’est objectivée en rouges chantants et 
en formes massives. La couleur du Renoir derniére maniére devient 
« cursive », c’est-a-dire qu'elle résulte d’une fagon de sentir constante, 
ne dépendant ni du théme, ni de |’impression naturelle, et pouvant 
servir 4 tout ce qu’exige la fantaisie de l’artiste. Et dés lors, les prétextes 
se multiplient : scénes du théAtre grec, cariatides, jugements de Pris, 
baigneuses, tout théme lui est bon pour le flux ininterrompu de ses 
harmonies en rouge. Par la hardiesse nouvelle de ses couleurs, le dernier 
style de Renoir ouvre une porte sur l'avenir. 


VI 


Cézanne naquit dans le midi de la France, a Aix-en-Provence, 
en 1839, et mourut en 1906; il eut une notion de l'art extrémement 
complexe et compléte, et d’une grandeur telle que des générations 
enti¢res de peintres ont vu en lui le meilleur des exemples. La legon de 
Cézanne obtint une popularité supérieure méme a celle de son art : elle 
découla davantage du développement artistique du peintre que de ce 
qu'il put lui arriver de dire ou d’écrire en quelques lettres. 

Sa premiére période de maturité va de 1865 a 1871. Il voulait étre 
réaliste, utilisait la spatule au lieu du pinceau, obligeait les amis qui 
consentaient 4 poser pour lui 4 des séances forcées ; mais son tempé- 
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rament sensuel et passionné lui interdisait de représenter objectivement 
la réalité. Il s’intéressait davantage aux tourments de son étre intime 
qu’a la vie de la réalité extérieure. Ses images sont plus magiques que 
réelles ; elles représentent moins les objets qu’elles ne les expriment. 

Dés 1872, Camille Pissarro conseillait 4 Cézanne de s’occuper de la 
réalité extérieure plus que de ses passions. Cézanne apprit non seule- 
ment a représenter les rues, les maisons de village, les champs, mais 
encore 4 suggérer des effets de lumiére et d’ombre selon la technique 
impressionniste. I] fit usage de ce systéme jusqu’a la fin de sa vie ; 
jamais il ne renonga 4 la vitalité que ses représentations tiraient de la 
technique impressionniste. Les ombres bleues et les orangés des lumiéres 
donnaient a ses compositions une valeur de préciosité qu’on n’edt jamais 
obtenue par le clair-obscur. 

Aprés 1878, Cézanne se détacha du groupe des impressionnistes, car 
il avait besoin de se retirer en lui-méme et de trouver, comme il disait, 
la théorie de son art. C’étaient d’ailleurs les années ot la plupart des 
impressionnistes se séparaient du groupe, pour suivre chacun sa propre 
voie. 

Le but poursuivi par Cézanne fut de remplacer la présentation d’élé- 
ments en surface, chére aux impressionnistes, par la construction en 
profondeur de la vision. Il entendait ainsi rattacher l’impressionnisme 
au grand art du passé, tel qu’on l’admire dans les musées. 

Cet ordre nouveau imaginé par Cézanne visait 4 suggérer certaines 
formes géométriques, ainsi qu’il devait le dire en 1904: 


« Traiter la nature par le cylindre, la sphére, le céne, le tout mis en perspective, 
soit que chaque cété d’un objet, d’un plan, se dirige vers un point central, Les lignes 
paralléles a Vhorizon donnent l'étendue, soit une section de la nature, ou si vous 
aimez mieux, du spectacle que le Pater Omnipotens Aecterne Deus étale devant nos 
yeux. Les lignes perpendiculaires 4 cet horizon donnent la profondeur. Or, la nature 
pour nous hommes, est plus en profondeur qu’en surface, d’ou la nécessité d’introduire 
dans nos vibrations de lumiére, représentées par les rouges et les jaunes, une somme 
suffisante de bleutés, pour faire sentir l'air ™*. » 


Construction architectonique, formes géométriques, intégration de 
lorange et du bleu, voila les trois éléments qui permirent 4 Cézanne de 
réaliser sa vision plastique-chromatique en profondeur. D’ot son amour 
pour le volume, c’est-a-dire pour les formes plastiques réalisées grace 
aux couleurs. 

Quand il voulait peindre un objet lointain —- comme la Montagne 
Sainte Victoire ou le golfe de Marseille — il lui fallait rapprocher les 
objets apercus au loin, a l’horizon. Mais il conserva le rapport d’espace 
entre proche et lointain, et fit du premier plan de son tableau quelque 
chose de différent et de plus éloigné que ne |’eft exigé la réalité; il 
enlevait ainsi 4 l’espace du tableau sa place véritable, et donc tout rap- 





* Cézanne, Lettres, p. 259. 
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port subjectif. Pendant la Renaissance, la vision de l’espace avait été 
déterminée par la perspective géométrique. L’unité de l’espace devint 
une régle a laquelle se conformérent les impressionnistes eux-mémes. 
Mais Cézanne organisa un rapport objectif entre village, mer et mon- 
tagne, rapport objectif non pas vis-a-vis de la nature, mais vis-a-vis du 
tableau, ou pour mieux dire, de |’art. Et il détruisit l'unité de l’espace en 
se servant de points de vue différents et en créant une succession de 
visions. 

On est surpris de constater qu’au méme moment, dans |’Essai sur les 
données immédiates de la conscience, publié en 1888, Bergson modifiait 
lidée traditionnelle de l’espace. I] considéra la durée, la continuité du 
temps, comme la forme unique de la conscience, et réduisit l’espace a 
une simple projection du temps. I] écrivait : 


« Il n’y a dans l’espace ni durée ni méme succession, au sens ot la conscience prend 
ces mots : chacun des états dits successifs du monde extérieur existe seul, et leur multi- 
plicité n'a de réalité que pour une conscience capable de les conserver d’abord, de les 
juxtaposer ensuite en les extériorisant les uns rapport aux autres. Si elle les 
conserve, c’est parce que ces divers états du monde extérieur donnent lieu a des faits 
de conscience qui se pénétrent, s’organisent insensiblement ensemble, et lient le passé 
au présent par l’effet de cette solidarité méme. Si elle les extériorise les uns par 
rapport aux autres, c'est parce que, songeant ensuite a leur distinction radicale (l'un 
ayant cessé d’étre quand l'autre parait), elle les apergoit sous forme de multiplicité 
distincte ; ce qui revient a les aligner ensemble dans I’espace ot chacun d’eux existait 
séparément. L’espace employé a cet usage est précisément ce qu’on appelle le temps 
homogéne *!, » 

Voila pourquoi la juxtaposition d’objets dans l’espace, peinte par 
Cézanne et mise en théorie par Bergson aux environs de 1890, révéle 
une unité de sensibilité, d’imagination et de pensée vraiment impres- 
sionnante. C’est un des prodrémes de la révolution qui se prépare dans 
le domaine de l'art et de la science. 

Ayant ainsi atteint, vers 1895, une autonomie artistique nouvelle, 
aussi bien dans la forme que dans la couleur, Cézanne se mit a peindre 
a I’huile et 4 l’aquarelle avec une grande aisance, enrichissant sa cons- 
truction idéale par la vitalité des couleurs impressionnistes et par la 
magie des années précédentes. Encouragé, aprés une longue période 
d’isolement, par l’enthousiasme qu’il inspirait aux jeunes peintres, il 
travailla activement dans ses derniéres années et jusqu’a sa mort. 

Nous allons examiner maintenant quelques-unes de ses ceuvres de 
jeunesse. De 1865 4 1870, ses meilleurs tableaux sont des portraits et des 
natures mortes. L’un de ses chefs-d’ceuvre est le portrait de |’Oncle 
Dominique. Il est peint 4 la spatule et de telle fagon que la couleur, 
souvent, prend de la valeur en tant que forme. Le passage soudain du 
noir au rose des chairs ne produit pas un effet de relief ; il aurait fallu 


*1 Henri Bercson, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, Genéve, 1945, 
p. 98. 
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pour cela faire usage du clair-obscur. Toutefois, une suggestion de 
volume n’est pas complétement absente du tableau ; elle provient des 
formes que la spatule a imprimées a la couleur. L’ensemble est massif, 
équarri, impressionnant. 

En 1874, lors de la premiére exposition des impressionnistes, Cézanne 
exposa trois tableaux, dont la Maison du pendu a Auvers. Il y a encore 
un rappel romantique dans le titre « Maison du pendu », mais nullement 
dans le tableau, ni dans la maison — ow personne ne se pendit jamais. 
Nous avons devant nous une pauvre chaumiére, une route de village, 
quelques arbres, tels qu’on peut les voir encore 4 Auvers. Le vieux toit 
de chaume a été remplacé par un toit d’ardoise, la route est un peu mieux 
entretenue ; le sujet pourtant manque totalement d’intérét. Cézanne se 
dégagea des fantaisies et des principes romantiques pour chercher son 
théme poétique exclusivement dans la vision. Les routes qui se croisent, 
leur différence de niveau, rendent possible une ample vision spatiale. La 
rusticité des édifices permet de rendre les volumes mieux que les 
contours, et facilite le développement d’une forme ouverte. Par rapport 
4 la forme ouverte, le volume est comme le relief par rapport 4 la forme 
fermée. Et Cézanne est arrivé 4 donner, dans cette ceuvre, une impres- 
sion monumentale. Son ardente imagination ne se disperse plus, mais 
pénétre au coeur des choses, et il peut ainsi réaliser complétement son 
idéal. 

On peut voir dans le portrait de Choquet, l’un des premiers admira- 
teurs enthousiastes du peintre, l’importance qu’eurent pour Cézanne les 
legons de l’impressionnisme. L’effet produit est celui de tons foncés 
superposés aux tons clairs, avec une série infinie de nuances de couleur, 
qui s’accordent avec la lumiére vibrante, de maniére qu’elle puisse elle- 
méme former l’image. Cette méthode est particuli¢rement complexe, 
méme lorsque l’effet qui en résulte est simple, parce qu’aucune synthése 
ne pourrait étre plus rigoureuse. Il a été dit qu’une forme sévére se 
trouve derriére cette lumiére tremblante. En réalité, cette sévérité 
extréme de la forme provient de la vibration lumineuse elle-méme. De 
la parfaite union de la couleur et de la forme émerge |’homme, sensible, 
grave, triste, vivant d’une vie intérieure profonde. Comparé a |’Oncle 
Dominique, le portrait de Choquet n’est pas seulement un grand pas fait 
vers la découverte d’un style, mais avant tout un parfait chef-d’ceuvre. 

Aprés sa période impressionniste, Cézanne, ainsi que nous l’avons vu, 
quitta le groupe de ses amis, pour justifier théoriquement son art, en 
donnant a ses compositions un ordre géométrique. 

Les Maisons de Provence offrent un minimum de portes et de 
fenétres, afin d’attirer l’attention sur les surfaces nettes, ensoleillées ou 
ombragées. Tout ici a été créé spontanément, et non pas préordonné et 
voulu. Le schéma géométrique se réalise par la juxtaposition des objets 
sensibles : la maison, les rochers, etc. Ils sont vus avec une sensibilité qui 
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en rend la conception presque naive. En 1905, Cézanne écrivit 4 Bernard 
que chacun devait rendre les images de ce qu’il voyait, sans tenir compte 
des choses vues auparavant. Dans ce tableau, Cézanne avait enfin réalisé 
son désir de se faire « primitif ». 

D’une colline qui s’éléve au-dessus du village de |’Estaque, on peut 
contempler le golfe de Marseille. Dans le tableau du Metropolitan 
Museum qui le représente, Cézanne a imaginé d’incliner la surface de 
la mer pour en montrer la masse, afin qu’elle apparaisse en montée et 
donne l’impression d’un grand volume. La masse de l’eau n’est ni proche 
ni lointaine, car il n’y a aucun rapport subjectif qui puisse nous guider 
dans notre vision : il suffit que les plans soient en rapport entre eux et 
aient leur raison d’étre propre et fantastique. Voila pourquoi cette 
représentation est parfaitement objective, en rapport non pas avec la 
nature, mais avec l’art. Dans le domaine de la nature, le proche et 
le lointain sont des termes matériels dans un monde fini. L’ceuvre de 
Cézanne est si cohérente, elle se suffit si parfaitement 4 elle-méme, 
qu'elle ne fait partie d’aucun monde particulier : elle est un monde en 
elle-méme, un monde qui appartient a Il’infini et 4 l’universel, et qui 
a la solennité des choses qui vivent éternellement. 

Ce monde imaginaire est d’une splendeur chromatique incomparable. 
Toute l’harmonie des couleurs est intense, mais elle est en méme temps 
pleine d’équilibre, avec une fermeté égale a celle de la composition. 
Cézanne a écrit: « I] n’y a ni peinture claire ni peinture foncée, mais 
simplement des rapports de tons. Quand ceux-ci sont mis avec justesse, 
Vharmonie s’établit toute seule. Plus ils sont nombreux et variés, plus 
leffet est grand et agréable a |’cil** ». Comparé aux Maisons de 
Provence, le Golfe de Marseille ne l’emporte pas seulement par son 
souffle plus ample, par la variété de ses éléments et par sa rigueur 
synthétique ; il posséde aussi une plus sare fermeté d’exécution : Cézanne 
n’a plus besoin, pour construire son ordre, des coups de pinceau rapides 
et directs d’autrefois ; il peint désormais par touches et par accents, et 
il peut varier ses accents a l’infini. C’est cette variété qui donne a la 
solidité de la forme sa vie intense. 

Pendant cette méme période, Cézanne peignit la série de ses Joueurs 
de cartes. Le meilleur commentaire de ce tableau a été donné, je pense, 
par quelques paroles de Cézanne lui-méme : « J’aime sur toutes: choses 
l’aspect des gens qui ont vieilli sans faire violence aux usages, en se 
laissant aller aux lois du temps. Voyez ce vieux cafetier, quel style ! ** ». 

Se laisser aller aux lois du temps et de la nature: voila le secret 
de la grace que Cézanne a su trouver chez des joueurs qui jouent. 
Pensons 4 un paysan de Millet : c’est une abstraction politique. Tandis 


LL. Venturi, Cézanne, I, p. 54. 
® Ibidem, p. 60. 
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qu’un paysan de Cézanne est individualisé comme un portrait et uni- 
versel comme une idée, solennel comme un monument, ferme comme 
une conscience morale. 

Il a été dit 4 propos de l’un des Joueurs que |’intensité du morceau 
pictural avait nui a l’ensemble du tableau. II suffit d’observer toutefois 
la fermeté et le caractére des images, l’évidence de |’action, la solidité 
de la composition, pour sentir la valeur absolue de l'ensemble. II est 
vrai que, le 23 octobre 1905, Cézanne écrivait 4 Bernard : « Les sensa- 
tions colorantes qui donnent la lumiére sont causes d’abstractions, qui 
ne me permettent pas de couvrir ma toile ni de poursuivre la délimita- 
tion des objets quand les points de contact sont ténus, délicats ; d’ow il 
ressort que mon image... est incompléte **». Mais méme en laissant de 
cété ce que contenait de réserve méfiante cette autocritique, méme en 
admettant que Cézanne ait été intimement convaincu de ce qu’il écrivait, 
il faut reconnaitre cependant que sur ce point précis il n’est pas arrivé 
4 justifier théoriquement sa peinture. Car la réalité est autre. Je vois 
bien qu’entre la main et la manche des joueurs, il y a une rupture et 
non des points de contact délicats et fermes ; mais n’importe quel point 
de contact eft été étranger a la réalisation du style de Cézanne. On ne 
saurait expliquer ce caractére de son art que par la distinction géniale 
qu'il avait lui-méme suggérée 4 Bernard : il ne modéle pas, il module. 
D’aprés le sens originel, modeler signifie mouler un corps, tandis que 
moduler veut dire chanter par intervalles réguliers. L’ensemble d’une 
image ou d’une composition de Cézanne ne se réalise pas dans la matiére, 
mais par le rythme ; chaque morceau pictural se rattache a l'autre, non pas 
d’aprés le squelette, mais d’aprés un certain rapport de plans. « Peindre, 
dit-il, ce n’est pas copier servilement l’objectif : c’est saisir une harmonie 
entre des rapports nombreux ». Et l’unité qui nait de ces rapports n’est 
pas matérielle, mais spirituelle ; elle ne nous donne pas le squelette des 
paysans, mais leur caractére : « Voir sur nature c’est dégager le carac- 
tére de son modeéle * ». 

Nous avons dans la Table de cuisine du Musée de |’Impressionnisme, 
a Paris, un exemple de nature morte qui est typique de la maniére 
propre 4 Cézanne de considérer l’objet d’aprés plusieurs points de vue 
différents. Le panier de fruits est vu 4 un niveau différent de celui ot 
est vu le plan de la table, et la partie gauche de la table ne peut se 
joindre a la droite sous la nappe. Cézanne tord les objets pour rendre 
leur individualité, leur vitalité intense, et les insérer en méme temps dans 
un ordre général, qui transcende les formes et les couleurs, tout en tirant 
son énergie de la vigueur avec laquelle sont représentés les objets. En 
d'autres termes, la force et la clarté de la vision s’imposent davantage 
que ne le ferait la nature. 


* Ibidem, p. 59. 
*5 Ibidem, p. 60. 
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Non seulement Cézanne est libéré, comme ses amis impressionnistes, 
de la tradition néo-classique et romantique, mais il est libre aussi vis-a- 
vis de la nature ; nul plus que lui en effet n’eut une plus claire conscience 
des voies paralléles que doivent suivre la nature et l'art. Il a pu ainsi 
créer cette seconde nature, ou tous reconnaissent l’essence de la Provence, 
et ot ils devraient reconnaitre également l’essence méme du langage 
pictural moderne. Aucun autre artiste n’est purifié a ce point de tout 
élément étranger 4 l'art, et ne posséde a un tel degré ce caractére de 
« peintre pur » que l’on reconnait 4 Cézanne. Par ailleurs le peintre pur, 
la seconde nature, la construction abstraite et la sensation vivante sont 
autant d’éléments qui prouvent leur valeur esthétique, dans cette har- 
monie qui s’appelle Cézanne. 


CONCLUSION 


Nous avons suivi quelques-uns des plus grands impressionnistes dans 
leur effort pour réaliser un style personnel, et pour former en méme 
temps ce go(it nouveau qui est devenu célébre dans le monde sous le 
nom d’impressionnisme. I] a établi une rupture avec la tradition précé- 
dente, ainsi qu'une base idéale en vue du développement ultérieur de 
l'art moderne. Repousser un fini illusoire, considérer qu’un tableau est 
fini lorsqu’il exprime |’idéal naturel, ce sont 14 les éléments essentiels 
de cette rupture. Si le fini du non-fini aboutit 4 créer une autonomie 
vis-A-vis de la nature, la dévalorisation du sujet, remplacé par le motif, 
rend la peinture autonome vis-a-vis de la littérature et vis-a-vis de 
l'histoire. D’autre part, le fait de renoncer a la beauté objective concentre 
l'imagination sur |’élément proprement artistique, c’est-a-dire sur la 
valeur de l’imagination de |’artiste obéissant 4 sa nécessité artistique, a 
sa cohérence propre (qui correspond en art a la logique de la science), 
libre de toute exigence étrangére a la peinture. 

Renongant au clair-obscur si cher a l’enseignement académique, les 
impressivnnistes mirent l’accent sur la saillie, c’est-a-dire sur le déta- 
chement chromatique de l'image ; ils obtinrent ainsi une valeur immé- 
diate d’évidence, qui donne |’impression d’un pouvoir magique. 

La nécessité intellectuelle de l’autonomie de l’art est prouvée, dans 
les années 1870 4 1890, par la théorie de la visibilité pure de Conrad 
Fiedler, qui ne connaissait pas les impressionnistes et que les impres- 
sionnistes ne connaissaient pas. Ce fut Jules Laforgue qui apergut 
le premier le rapport entre l’esthétique de Fiedler et l’art des impres- 
sionnistes. 

L’intuition de la synthése visuelle, autrement dit le principe de la 
division des couleurs, donna en peinture un effet plus brillant et plus 
clair que toutes les périodes précédentes. Et comme ce principe fut 
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étendu 4 la représentation de n’importe quel théme, il devint une inté- 
gration chromatique de l’autonomie de la peinture. 

La division des couleurs fut réalisée d’abord dans le paysage, ensuite 
dans la figure humaine ; on obtenait ainsi cette unité de style dans 
laquelle l'image et le milieu sont traités de la méme maniére, précisé- 
ment parce qu’ils ne sont plus des données naturelles, mais des données 
picturales. 

La composition aussi se réduisit 4 l’apparition simultanée de masses, 
en dehors de tout ordre formel. L’irrégularité devenue style révélait 
cependant que la sensibilité de l’artiste était dégagée de tout principe 
intellectuel. Cette libération se traduisit, sur le plan social, par une pré- 
férence accordée aux chaumiéres et aux choux sur les palais et les roses. 

L’importance de la surface, au détriment de la troisi¢me dimension, 
devint générale ; elle persista méme lorsque le désir du constructif ren- 
ferma sensation et fantaisie dans une sorte d’architecture. Mais la cons- 
cience qu’il eut de la nécessité de la vision en profondeur et son idéal 
de forme géométrique permirent précisément 4 Cézanne de placer ]’im- 
pressionisme sur une nouvelle base formelle. Pour lui, le monde de l'art 
se déroule parallélement a la réalité naturelle sans la rencontrer jamais. 
Tout détail contingent est exclu du tableau, afin d’obtenir une fusion 
parfaite de construction formelle et de vibration sensible. A cause de 
la vibration, l'image est vitale ; 4 cause de la construction, elle prend 
une signification éternelle. Et c’est précisément par cette qualité double 
de vital et d’éternel que l'art réalise enfin sa pleine autonomie, cette 
autonomie que l'art antérieur au XIX° siécle avait totalement ignorée *. 


* Article traduit de l’italien par Mademoiselle G. Gasrini. 
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AMERICAN FRONTIER THEORY * 


I 


MERICAN history has been distinctive in the fact that the American 
nation existed on the edge of a wilderness for almost three cen- 
turies '. From the time of the first settlements at Jamestown and 

Plymouth until well toward the end of the nineteenth century Americans 
could look toward the setting sun and see soldiers fighting Indians, roving 
miners searching for elusive wealth, hardy farmers carving new homes 
from the wilderness. The newspapers continued to report ever new heroic 
war exploits and rich mineral finds. Thousands of Easterners received 
letters from friends and neighbours who had sought their fortunes 
in the lesser settled parts of the nation, and any American had to be 
extraordinarily insensitive not to be intensely aware of the wild country 
to the west. 

The American West was not only a source of interesting news, but 
also a vital factor in the national life. Economically, the West attracted 
eastern children who might otherwise have gone into expanding eastern 
industries, but who instead inspired an increased western agricultural 
production which quite obviously lowered eastern farm prices, including 
those of land. American trade was geared in considerable part to western 
business, with violent transportational rivalries between eastern cities. 
Politically the West played an increasingly important part in the nation, 


* Article recommended by Dr. Guy S. Mfrraux, Secretary-General of the /nter- 
national Commission. 

1 The classic effort to describe the whole course of the frontier was F. L. Pax- 
son, History of the American Frontier 1768—1893 (1924), which received a Pulitzer 
prize. More recent accounts, usually designed as texts, include R. A. Bitincton, West- 
ward Expansion (1949), which pode with the Atlantic seaboard, and R. E. Ruece1, 
ar Moves West ted) T ea which has roughly the same date coverage as Pax- 
son. G. R. Taytor Thesis (1949) contains some useful articles. E 


E. Epwarps, "References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History”, 
in Bibliographic Collection of the United States Department of Agriculture Library 
(1935), is good but old. 
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frequently holding the balance of power between Northeast and South- 
east. Socially the West had important effects on such matters as popula- 
tion growth, education, and religion. These and other factors, such as the 
impetus to a psychology of abundance, made it impossible for any 
American to fail to be conscious of the West. 

While the conquest of the wilderness was always of great importance 
to Americans, its impress tended to grow rather than to decline with the 
passing of the years. Early American expansion was relatively slow, with 
a hundred and fifty years required to reach and surmount the Appala- 
chians. Then the tempo increased, with only half that time being needed 
to surge past the Mississippi to the great bend of the Missouri river, and 
an even shorter period to flood the remaining two-thirds of the continent. 
The result was that, particularly after the War of 1812, a very conside- 
rable share of American energy was devoted to eliminating the wilder- 
ness. American eyes turned toward the Golden Gate rather than to- 
ward Europe ®. 

The tremendous importance of the West in American life meant that 
Americans tended to think of the word “ frontier ” much more in terms 
of the cutting edge of civilization as it pushed back the wilderness than 
as a man-made geographical line which divided nation from nation °. 
National boundaries in North America had shifted easily during the 
colonial period with the exigencies of world colonial struggles, and 
never seemed very impressive to most Americans. Aggressive frontiers- 
men paid little attention to Spanish or other boundaries, and frequently 
the American government followed its ambitious citizens and acquired 
the country which they found desirable. Seldom were Americans 
seriously worried over boundary disputes or the possible aggressions of 
neighbouring countries. In consequence, a “frontier” meant to most Am- 
ericans the forward surge of white occupation, and the meaning clung. 
Even today many Americans continue to think more easily of a frontier 
in terms of cultural or economic expansion, as a frontier of learning, 
than as a boundary between nations. 

The expansion of the population frontier, as an outstanding feature 
of American life, naturally inspired very considerable attention by 
American writers. Not only did books of travel and exploration find 
ready markets, but literature of all sorts, in spite of following European 
models in general, exhibited interest in frontier conditions. It has been 
said that practically every American writer of the early nineteenth 


2C. J. H. Haves, “The American Frontier—Frontier of What ?”, in American 
Historical Review, Jan. 1946, 51, p. 199—210. 

* Fulmer Moop, “Notes on the History of the Word Frontier”, in Agricultural 
History, Apr. 1948, 22, p. 78-83, and “The Concept of the Frontier, 1871-1898 : Com- 
ments on a Selected List of Source Documents”, in Agricultural History, Jan. 1945, 
19, p. 24-30. 
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century used western material. The results have generally not been 
considered realistic, although in some cases such as J. F. Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales, Washington Irving’s Astoria, and the short 
stories of W. J. Snelling there may be differences of opinion. More fre- 
quent, however, was the sentimentality of H. W. Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha”, the heroicization of R. P. Smith in his play “Metamora”, with 
which the popular actor Edwin Forrest delighted countless American 
audiences, or the picturing of the sly and cruel savage, as in W.G. 
Simm’s Nick of the Woods. The tendency was to pick western characters 
for their colour and then to stereotype them. Frontiersmen became heroic 
explorers and Indian fighters, as George Rogers Clark or Daniel Boone, 
or complete renegades, or “salt river roarers” of the Mike Fink school. 
The Indians were either noble and abused children of nature, or skulking 
and shockingly cruel savages. 

The period after the Civil War saw the frontier move so far west 
that the realities of dirt, vermin, and back-breaking labour became prac- 
tically invisible to the great majority of easterners. The way was open 
for the popular picturing of the frontier experience entirely in terms of 
heroes and villains, thus pleasing the hero-worshippers and appealing to 
the patriotic. Such heroes as Davy Crockett and Kit Carson became less 
and less recognizable as human beings, with probably the most spectacu- 
lar job being done on Buffalo Bill, whose main claims to fame were a 
Wild West Show, which was not his original idea, and an impressive 
personal appearance. Cowboys galloped over the plains, miners rois- 
tered in the saloons, George Armstrong Custor sold his life heroically 
on the Little Big Horn, beleaguered trains of covered wagons were 
rescued by the army and dozens of beautiful and distressed dam- 
sels were saved from a fate worse than death at the hands of 
bloodthirsty savages. America tended to visualize the frontier exper- 
ience in terms of the Beadle Dime Novel. 

Along with blatant fictionalization went at least a moderate effort 
at realism. Certain writers such as Edward Eggleston, E. W. Howe and 
Joseph Kirkland had definitely realistic goals, while Mark Twain's 
humour hardly classified him as a romantic. Historians such as Francis 
Parkman‘ and Theodore Roosevelt ® recounted parts of the western 
story, while H. H. Bancroft ® signed his name to a whole shelf of volumes 
on the Far West. In general the interest of the local historian such as 


‘Francis Parkman, History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (2 vols., 1851), Pioneers 
of France in the New World (1865), The Jesuits in North America (1867), Discovery 
of the Great West (1869), The Old Regime in Canada (1874), Count Frontenac and 
New France (1877), Montcalm and Wolfe (2 vols., 1884). 

5T. Roosevett, The yea 6 the West (4 vols., 1889). 

*H.H. Bancrorr, The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft (39 vols., 1882-1890) ; 
J. W. Caucuey, Hubert Howe Bancroft (1946). 
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Bancroft was heavily antiquarian, while the writers on broader themes 
tended to emphasize the spectacular incident rather than the more ordi- 
nary, hum-drum business of creating new farms out of the wilderness. 
As to the long-run effects of the frontier experience on both the indivi- 
dual and the nation, very few comments were made until the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Concern with the general effects of the frontier experience began 
to appear when people began to see the near exhaustion of good, free 
agricultural land. Most important were the speculations of Henry 
George, a resident of the West, who based his whole program of eco- 
nomic and social reform on the proposition that desirable land was 
becoming scarce, and should be made available to the people who would 
use it productively. While George was not concerned with the frontier 
as such, his whole thinking was governed quite obviously by the fact 
that the good free land which had so long characterized the frontier was 
fast coming to an end ’. 

The approaching end of the American frontier was a basic starting 
point for much American theorizing during the 1880s and 1890s, as of 
Francis A. Walker, E. L. Godkin, J. W. Powell, and C. Ward Davis ®. 
There was common concern as to possible bad effects on the United 
States as the nation approached European conditions. The religious 
reformer Josiah Strong stated the matter this way : “The rapid accu- 
mulation of our wealth, our comparative immunity from the consequences 
of unscientific legislation, our financial elasticity, our high wages, the 
general welfare and contentment of the people hitherto have all been 
due, in very large measure, to an abundance of free land. When the 
supply is exhausted, we shall enter upon a new era, and shall rapidly 
approximate European conditions of life” °. 

Concern over the coming end of the frontier increased with the bad 
economic conditions of the early 1890s, for most commentators admired 
an open frontier and feared the effects which would come when it closed. 
An increasingly popular idea was that the tremendous American energies 
which had been absorbed democratically by the frontier now needed 
new outlets, if the United States were to avoid the industrial and urban 
developments characteristic of Europe, and which might well lead to an 
undesired socialism. 


7C. A. Barger, Henry George (1955). 

* Lee Benson, “The Historical Background of Turner’: Frontier Essay”, in Agri- 
cultural History, Apr. 1951, 25, p. 59-82; H. C. Nixon, “The Precursers of Turner in 
the Interpretation of the American Frontier”, in South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan. 1929, 
28, p. 83-89 ; Fulmer Moon, “The Historiographic Setting of Turner’s Frontier Essay : 
Comments on the Occasion of Its Fiftieth Anniversity”, in Agricultural History, July 
1943, 17, p. 158-155; J.C. Mauin, Essays on Historiography (1946), pp. 45-92. 

* J. Strronc, Our Country (1885), p. 153. 
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II 


Historians were slow to become concerned with the effects of the 
frontier and with the problems which might result from its disappear- 
ance. The great American historians such as George Bancroft, Edward 
Channing, Justin Winsor, Henry Adams, and James Ford Rhodes knew 
little about the West and cared even less. Johns Hopkins, the greatest 
graduate school of the period, was heavily staffed by German-trained 
historians, who, under the leadership of H. B. Adams, were enamoured 
of the idea of the transit of culture from Europe to America, and were 
fascinated by the concept that democracy arose in the forests of Ger- 
many, and was transmitted from there by way of England to America, 
being enhanced en route. 

The man to break from this Hopkins tradition was a young Mid- 
westerner, Frederick Jackson Turner, who had grown up in Portage, 
Wisconsin, where his father was a newspaper editor, and had attended 
the University of Wisconsin before doing graduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins. At Hopkins he came under the influence of several notable men, 
particularly Richard T. Ely and Woodrow Wilson, but any specific 
contributions that they made either to his thesis on the fur trade or to 
his later distinctive beliefs are at least unspecified. One can only spe- 
culate on Turner’s mental processes, but it is hard to avoid the thought 
that as a loyal Midwesterner he may have been more than a bit unhappy 
with the current historical interpretations which relegated his beloved 
Midwest to little more than an unimportant footnote in the story of the 
development of American institutions '. 

After Turner returned to the University of Wisconsin in 1889 as a 
member of the history department he unquestionably read widely and 
talked earnestly with his colleagues. Painstaking research has confirmed 
the breadth of his contacts but has not been able to pinpoint their effects. 
Foreign influences also came to bear, and particularly that of the Italian 
economist Achille Loria, whom Turner later mentioned specifically. 
Whether the Loria influence produced any of the basic Turner beliefs, 
modified them, or only confirmed them, is still a matter of uncertainty ". 
At any rate it is clear that Turner developed an interpretation of Ame- 


1©M. Curti, Frederick Jackson Turner — Life and Beliefs (1949) ; F. Moon, “The 
Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker”, in ‘Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts Transactions, Dec. 1939, 34, p. 283-352, and (ed.), The Early Writings 
of Frederick Jackson om A (asse). which includes a brief biography on pp. 1-39; 
W.H. Srepuenson (ed.), “ uence of Woodrow Wilson on Prracrick Jackson 
Turner”, in Agricultural Hinery, Oct. 1945, 19, p. 249-253. 
11 Lee Sanson, “Achille Loria’s Influence on American Economic Thought : 
Including his Contributions to the Frontier Hypothesis”, in Agricultural History, Oct. 
1950, 24, p. 182-199. 
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rican history that placed major emphasis upon American rather than 
European conditions. 

The first important occasion for Turner to present his new ideas of 
the importance of westward expansion came at a meeting of American 
historians at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. There he read an essay 
which he had titled “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History”. This event seemed to solidify Turner’s thinking, for whereas 
his ideas had been in a state of flux for the preceding years, now they 
were to remain relatively unchanged during succeeding years. When 
Turner republished his essay in 1920 he saw no desirability in changing 
even a single footnote, while the other essays and speeches which he 
included in the book, and which had been produced over a period of a 
quarter-century, presented few modifications **. Other Turner writings 
are sparse, for while Turner was a prodigious collector of material he 
was quite disorderly in his habits, and apparently felt little urge to 
write 8. His one real book, treating the United States between 1830 
and 1850, was unfinished at the time of his death, and completed by 
Avery Craven **. In addition, a collection of Turner essays more or less 
connected with the idea of sections was also published posthumously *. 
In consequence the interpreter of the Turner frontier theories has a 
relatively easy task in terms of the small bulk and generally uniform 
viewpoint of the Turner writings. 

The small amount of the Turner writings, together with a great 
concentration on a fairly consistent frontier theory, tends to give the 
impression of a narrow-gauge man riding to death a single interpretation 
of history. That impression should at least be modified. In his presi- 
dential address to the American Historical Society in 1910 Turner 
insisted upon the flexibility of history—that any single hypothesis was 
dangerous, and that historians should draw heavily from other disci- 
plines—counsel which he himself followed. He contended that “each 
age studies its history anew and with interests determined by the spirit 
of the time” **, and held that the importance of any fact could be judged 
only over a long period of time. Plenty of evidence exists that Turner 


12F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (1920) ; the famous essay is 

Lema on pp. 1-38, and the remainder of the book is composed of later papers and 
es. 

18M. E. Curti, “The Section and the Frontier in American History : The Metho- 
dological Concepts of Frederick Jackson Turner”, in S.A. Rice (ed Methods in 
Social Science (1981), pp. 353-367, is excellent on Turner’s methods ; G. D. BLackwoop, 
“Frederick J: m Turner and John Rogers Commons — Complementary Thinkers”, 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Dec. 1954, 41, p. 471-488 ; see also Moon, 
Early Writings. 

144 F, J. Turner, The United States 1830-1850 (1935). 

SF. J. Turner, The Significance of Sections in American History (1982). 

1° Turner, Frontier, p. 323. 
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welcomed all sorts of ideas, but unfortunately he did not demonstrate 
much of this mental flexibility in his writings. 

The Turner ideas about the frontier were accepted by a large segment 
of the historical guild and by the general public with almost no resist- 
ance. For some forty years practically no voice was raised against 
them ‘7. Part of the explanation of this ready acceptance was probably 
that many of them had been floating around so long that they were 
commonplace **. But, more important, they satisfied current American 
feeling **. Americans had long been impressed by the importance of the 
materialistic factors of life, and now they had a materialistic interpre- 
tation of history which was not Marxist—and most Americans disliked 
Marxism. Furthermore, Americans were patriotic, and here was a 
view of history which for the first time really made local conditions 
its central theme. Not to be forgotten in explaining the Turner popularity 
was the work of his many students and admirers. Turner was extremely 
stimulating and attractive as a'teacher and as a friend ®°. He inspired 
glowing and whole-hearted devotion. A typical reaction is that of the 
careful and cautious Fulmer Mood, who ends an article on Turner with 
a tribute to “Frederick Jackson Turner, historical thinker, for he was 
the sole example of the species on the American scene at the time” *'. 


Typical of the acceptance of the Turner ideas are A. L. Burt, “Our Dynamic 
Society”, in Minnesota History, Mar. 1932, 13, p. 3-23; J.E. Baxer, “The Midwest 
Origins of America”, in The American Scholar, Winter 1947-48, 17, p. 58-68 ; 
N. 5. Harper, “Frontier and Section: A Turner ‘Myth’ ?”, in Historical Studies 
Australia and New Zealand, May 1952, 5, 3 135-153 ; J. Scuarer, “Turner’s Frontier 
Philosophy”, in Wisconsin Magazine of History, June 1933, 16, p. 451-469; J.C. 
Parisn, “The Persistence of the Westward Movement”, in Yale Review, Apr. 1926, 15, 
p. 461-477, and a book of the same title in 1943 ; Avery Craven, “The “Turner Thesis’ 
and the South”, in Journal of Southern History, Aug. 1939, 5, p. 291-314, and “Fre- 
derick Jackson Turner and the Frontier Approach”, in The University of Kansas City 
Review, Autumn 1951, 18, p. 3-17; J.D. Barnnart, Valley of Democracy (1953)—an 
interesting effort to apply the Turner ideas to the Ohio valley. 

* Rudolf Freunp, “ Turner’s Theory of Social Evolution ”, in Agricultural History, 
Apr. 1945, 19, p. 78-87. 

1H. N. Smrrn, “ The West as an Image of the American Past”, in The University 
of Kansas City Review, Autumn 1951, 18, p. 29-40, has an interesting explanation. 

20 E. E. Date, “Frederick Jackson Turner, A Memoir”, in Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, 65, p. 432-440 ; “Memories of Frederick Jackson Turner”, in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Dec. 1943, 30, p. 339-358; “Turner—the Man 
and Teacher”, in The University of Kansas City Review, Autumn 1951, 18, p. 18-28— 
by a student; Avery Craven, “ Frederick Jackson Turner”, in W.T. Hutcuinson 
(ed.), Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (1937) ; “ Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Historian”, in Wisconsin Magazine of History, June 1942, 25, p. 408- 
424—a student ; Carl Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner”, in H. W. Opvum (ed.), 
American Masters of Social Science (1927), pp. 273-318—a student; M. Farranp, 
“ Frederick Sa Turner at the Huntington Library ”, Huntington Library Bulletin, 
Feb. 1933 ; E. E. Rosinson, “ Frederick Jackson Turner”, in North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, July 1932, 6, p. 259-261 ; L. P. Kettoce, “ The Passing of a Great Teacher ”, 
in Historical Outlook, Bet. 1932, 23, p. 270-272 ; W.R. Jacoss, “ Frederick Jackson 
Turner—Master Teacher ”, in Pacific Historical Review, Feb. 1954, 23, p. 49-58. 

*1 Moon, “ Historiographic Setting ”, p. 155. 
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The simplicity of the Turner views produces not only advantages 
but also disadvantages to the analyst. One of his former students, and a 
great admirer, Avery Craven, has expressed this difficulty. Speaking 
of Turner’s famous essay, Craven comments : “Viewed as a cold, exact 
statement of immutable fact the essay has little meaning” **, particularly 
because terminology was used loosely, traits ascribed to the West were 
frequently contradictory, errors in fact existed, conclusions were drawn 
without proper supporting data, popular enthusiasms of the day were 
included, and strong sectional prejudices were demonstrated. Craven 
then expressed his opinion that “There was something of the poet and 
much of the philosopher about Turner” *%, and that he must be appro- 
ached with an open and broad-gauged mind. Unfortunately Craven then 
went a good deal further and held concerning Turner’s concept of the 
frontier that “its soundness as well as its importance must in large 
measure be gauged in terms of its effect on the men of its own gene- 
ration” **. Testing the soundness of history by its current effects is 
certainly curious doctrine for an historian. 

Turner’s basic thought about the frontier and the West was that 
“The existence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, and the 
advance of American settlement westward, explain American develop- 
ment” #5, The area where sparse settlement infringed upon the wilderness 
was called alternately the “frontier” or the “West” and had existed 
from the time that settlements were first planted on North America 
until a frontier line could no longer be drawn. He used the words “fron- 
tier” and “West” far from precisely and consistently. The frontier might 
be a line, a belt, an area, or even a state of mind ; he spoke of the Popu- 
lism of his own day as “a survival of the frontier” **. The West was 
generally an area near the frontier, but might at times be fairly remote, 
as Kansas during the Populist enthusiasm, and at one place Turner 
insisted that : “The West, at bottom, is a form of society, rather than an 
area” 27. This lack of preciseness had virtues in terms of general philos- 
ophy, but it also produced difficulties for later writers. 

The West about which Turner did his own research was limited 
almost entirely to the wooded areas of the United States from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the heart of the continent and this fact may have 
influenced his conclusions. On the other hand, he was very much aware 
that there were other kinds of frontiers, both in the United States and 
abroad, and speculated now and then as to how they might vary from 


22 Craven, “ Turner-Historian ”, p. 417. 
*3 Tbid., p. 418. 

% Ibid., p. 424. 

25 Turner, Frontier, p. 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 155. 

®7 Ibid., p. 205. 
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the conditions he described. In particular, he referred a number of times 
to the peculiar conditions and problems of the great plains. 

Each new frontier, according to Turner’s ideas, recapitulated the 
progress of civilization. The usual succession was hunter, trader, rancher, 
pioneer farmer, specialized farmer, and city dweller. Turner recognized 
that other groups contributed to the transition from wilderness to civi- 
lization, and he spoke particularly of the miner and the army man, but 
he usually did not list these people in his descriptions of ordinary 
development. He also realized that all frontiers were by no means 
identical, but had differing rates of development and emphasis. 

The frontier, according to Turner, was occupied predominately by 
a very special group of men. He wrote of “the westward marching of 
individualistic liberty-loving democratic frontiersmen” **. These men 
were optimistic lovers of freedom. They desired better homes and living 
conditions for themselves and their families, but even more they “were 
fired with devotion to the ideal of creating in this New World a home 
more worthy of mankind” **. The West wanted far more than economic 
advantages, for it “saw in its growth nothing less than a new order of 
society and state” *. 

The newcomer to the frontier was more or less absorbed by the 
wilderness. “The wilderness masters the colonist. It finds him a Euro- 
pean in dress, industries, tools, modes of travel and thought. It takes 
him from the railroad car and puts him in the birch canoe. It strips off 
the garments of civilization and arrays him in the hunting shirt and 
moccasins” *4. Since all men reacted in similar ways the result was 
homogeneous and peculiarly American—the “melting pot” in its most 
effective form. 

New conditions meant new answers, and the frontiersman developed 
the quality of ingenuity. Turner appreciated that farmers tended to push 
into any new region “with the old methods of settlement” **, but he felt 
that new solutions were developed rapidly. In larger terms, the westerner 
was looking for new rules for all of society. “The Westerner was not 
conservative” **. The optimism and reformist zeal of the West was 
expressed in part by strong trends toward nationalism and expansion. 
The westerner had large and expansive ideas, and was the dynamo of 
American expansionist sentiment. The acquisitions of Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas were western-inspired, while the “War Hawks”, who did 
so much to produce the War of 1812, were largely western in personnel. 


% Ibid., p. 303. 

* Ibid., p. 304. 

% Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
% Jbid., p. 4. 

8 [bid., p. 147. 

% Jbid., p. 210. 
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The westerner quite naturally was characterized by physical vigor, 
personal bravery, and considerable crudity. These traits were necessary 
if a man were willing to leave the East and if he were able to survive 
in the West. The physical weakling, the sensitive intellectual, the 
sybaritic psychopath found no welcome on the frontier. Life was stern, 
with immediate physical goals requiring strength and bodily vigor 
before the wider ideals could be achieved. Quite obviously a new and 
in the early days a primitive society, had low standards of education, 
insufficient churches, boisterous religious experiences, crude sports, and 
a lack of literature, music, and plays. 

American democracy, from Turner’s point of view, was the product 
of the frontier. It came neither from the Mayflower nor from a “theorist’s 
dreams of the German forest. It came, stark and strong and full of life, 
from the American forest” *, and it was reinforced by each new fron- 
tier. Democracy rested upon the fact of the real equality of men in the 
West and not upon abstract theories. Each man considered himself as 
good as his neighbours, and equally capable of voting and holding of- 
fice. Here were the origins of the ideals of such men as Jackson and 
Lincoln, both of whom were products of the frontier. 

Along with democracy went individualism. The frontier appealed 
particularly to those who loved personal freedom, and then emphasized 
that trait. On the frontier the unit of society was the individual rather 
than the group, and each man fought his own battles. Turner appreciated 
the frequency of group action, whether in house raising, fighting Indians, 
or lynching bee, but held that the prevailing sentiment of the frontier 
was that each man stood upon his own feet, and preferred to seek the 
respect of his neighbours by individualistic action. 

The effects of the frontier experience upon the entire nation seemed 
very important to Turner. Quite clearly the new West formed an 
important political factor, which had effects on such public questions 
as the tariff and-slavery. Distinctive western problems such as the Indian 
and the public lands required national action. Economically, the eastern 
farmer was vitally affected by western competition, while the advan- 
tages of western trade loomed very large in the mind of every American 
merchant. The nationalism and expansionism of the West were vital 
in the American story, while the democratic and individualistic trends 
of the West changed the entire character of American civilization. 

Much discussed in later years was the Turner suggestion that the 
West “formed a safety valve of abundant resources open to him who 
would take” *°. Speaking of the importance of free land, Turner made 
this statement : “Whenever social conditions tended to crystallize in 


* [bid., p. 216. 
35 Ibid., p. 280. 
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the East, whenever capital tended to press upon labour or public res- 
traints to impede the freedom of the mass, there was this gate of escape 
to the free conditions of the frontier” **. While Turner did not develop 
this point with detail and precision, and while he gave it no great impor- 
tance in his total philosophy, he presumably felt that the frontier drained 
away many of those who otherwise might have been storm centers of 
dissatisfaction in the East, and also that the expanding West drew off 
sufficient population to avoid some of the urban and industrial problems 
that otherwise might have plagued the East *’. 

Since the immediate occasion for Turner’s thinking about the frontier 
was its extinction, he naturally was concerned by the implications of that 
event. His immediate reaction was undoubtedly considerable regret, for 
he had the unhappy realization that such admirable traits as individual- 
ism and democracy would no longer be continually reinforced by succes- 
sive frontiers. On the other hand, Turner was basically optimistic, and 
a great enthusiast for his home land, the Mississippi Valley—and partic- 
ularly the upper Mississippi Valley. He came to the conclusion that the 
admirable frontier traits, as they were retained and cherished in the 
Mississippi Valley, could be the basis for national salvation. “The social 
destiny of the Valley will be the social destiny, and will mark the place 
in history, of the United States” *. 

But the ideals of democracy and individualism could not both be 
maintained unimpaired before the onslaught of industrial concentration. 
Reluctantly Turner made concessions. When he wrote that “the Western 
radical became convinced that he must sacrifice his ideal of individualism 
and free competition in order to maintain his ideal of democracy” **, he 
may well have been speaking of himself. Here of course were the current 
concepts of the Middle West, and in fact of much of the nation as 
represented by the Progressivism of Theodore Roosevelt, upon whom 
Turner may well have had some influence. Turner himself went a step 
further and began to look for new frontiers, as in the arts, sciences, and 
politics, that might replace the old economic outlet of free land. “What 
is needed is the multiplication of motives for ambition and the opening 
of new lines of achievement for the strongest. As we turn from the task 
of the first rough conquest of the continent there lies before us a whole 
wealth of unexploited resources in the realm of the spirit” “. 


% Jbid., p. 259. 

*7W. S. Hott. “The Turner Hypothesis and the Safety-Valve Theory”, in 
Agricultural History, July 1948, 22, p. 175-176, suggests that Turner may have obtained 
the safety valve theory from Hegel. 

** Turner, Frontier, p. 179. 

% Jbid., p. 305. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 
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The rapid and almost complete acceptance of Turnerian ideas soon 
produced a flood of references by historians, sociologists, novelists, 
playwrights, and in fact by almost anyone sufficiently literate to put 
pen on paper. The historic Turner essay seemed to rate only slightly 
lower in the popular estimation than the Bible, the Constitution, and the 
Declaration of Independence. Many of the references were made by 
people who apparently had never read Turner or had read him while 
their main attentions were absorbed by some such occupation as listening 
to the radio or supervising little Horace’s play. Misstatements abounded, 
as well as dubious applications that probably would have startled the 
master. Two of the applications, however, were based reasonably on 
Turner statements, and had particularly important repercussions. 

The Turner propositions were used extensively by the leaders of the 
New Deal to justify the expansion of governmental activity. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt campaigned in these words : 

“Equality of opportunity as we have known it no longer exists... Our last frontier 
has long since been reached, and there is practically no more free land... There is no 
foto valve in the form of a Western prairie to which those thrown out of work by 
the tern economic machines can go for a new start... Our task now is not the 
discovery or exploitation of natural resources or necessarily producing more goods. 

It is the soberer, less dramatic business of administering resources and plants 
already in hand, of seeking to re-establish foreign markets for our surplus production, 
of meeting the problem of under-consumption, of adjusting production to consumption, 
of distributing wealth and products more equitably, of adapting existing economic 
organizations to the service of the people. 

The day of enlightened administration has come” “. 

The New Deal argument was that completely free competition and 
individualism were only possible when the frontier gave an outlet for 
the restless, the unemployed, and the unsuccessful. With the end of the 
frontier, government controls had to be increased to protect the less 
competent or the less ruthless from the often disastrous effects of un- 
controlled individualism, while at the same time help had to be given 
to the unemployed, since no longer could they start life anew in the 
West. This line of argument, incidentally, had an inherent economic 
pessimism which was similar to that of Turner *. 

The other development was forecast by such men as Josiah Strong, 
and only later was attached specifically to the ideas of Turner. The 
argument in this case was that the vast American energy which had 
formerly been absorbed by the conquest of the wilderness now needed 
other outlets. Following along the Turner emphasis on geography, the 


41 New York Times, Sept. 24, 1932. 
42 Curtis Netties, “ Frederick Jackson Turner and the New Deal”, in Wisconsin 


Magazine of History, March 1984, 17, p. 257-265. 
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new outlets should be sought outside the existing territorial limits of the 
United States. Such world expansion might or might not involve ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, depending on the prepossessions of the philoso- 
pher “*. The importance of the Turner ideas in this connection can easily 
be overstated unless recognition is given to the long American tradition 
that the rest of the world is more or less benighted, and that it would 
be vastly improved by accepting the American varieties of Christianity, 
democracy, and individualism. “Manifest destiny” flowered long before 
Turner was born. Of course every nation has long tended to be convinc- 
ed of its own superiority, and the worst accusation that can be made 
concerning the United States is that the local chauvinism compares 
favorably with that of other nations “. 

As a new generation of American historians matured after World 
War I, and particularly after the death of Turner in 1932, an increasing 
restiveness toward the Turner ideas became apparent “. Further research 
brought some of the Turner material into question. Men in other parts 
of the country found Turner’s laudation of the Middle West a trifle 
difficult to swallow. The apparent simplicity of Turner’s ideas began 
to seem naive and even childish to those who were impressed by the great 
complexity of the world in which they lived. Maybe above all the Turner 
emphasis on freedom and individualism was losing ground in current 
thinking. The newer generation was increasingly unwilling to accept 
the idea that social controls were no more than a sad necessity in order 
to preserve some of the values of democracy. Rather, the younger 
generation was accepting increased social control as a positive step 
toward the freeing of the human spirit. Whether those who held the new 
doctrines were right or wrong, they were certainly proving the Turner 
dictum that “each age studies its history anew and with interests deter- 
mined by the spirit of the time” “. 

Simplest of the accusations against Turner was that he had used his 
terms so vaguely and with so many different meanings that precision 
was impossible. How could the scholar discuss properly a “frontier” 


“W.A. Wiuiams, “ The Frontier Thesis and American Foreign Policy”, in 
Pacific Historical Review, Nov. 1955, 24, p. 379-395. 

“A. A. Exircn, The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860 (1944); A. K. 
Wenserc, Manifest Destiny (1935). 

“5 Some of the better general criticisms include G. W. Pierson, “ American Histo- 
rians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 1941”, in Wisconsin Magazine of History, Sept. 
and Dec. 1942, 26, p. 36-60, 170-185; “ The Frontier and American Institutions: A 
Criticism of the Turner Theory”, in New England Quarterly, June 1942, 15, p. 224- 
255 ; “ The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner's Essay”, in Pennsylvania Magazine 
of fo aay Tow Biography, Oct. 1940, 64, p. 449-478 ; R. Horstaprer, “ Turner and the 
Frontier Myth”, in The American Scholar, Autumn 1949, 18, p. 433-443 ; M. Kang, 
“Some Considerations on the Frontier Concept of Frederick Jackson Turner”, in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Dec. 1940, 27, p. 379-400 ; J. C. Matin, On the 
Nature of History (1954), pp. 90-128—on historians and geography. 

“ Turner, Frontier, p. 323. 
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which might be anything from a precise population line to a traditional 
state of mind ? And were the words “frontier” and “West”, as used by 
Turner, roughly synonymous ? In general Turner’s West moved along 
with the conquest of the wilderness, and hence in exact location traveled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. On the other hand, Turner might talk 
of Kansas in 1890 as the West—at a time when it had little if any con- 
nection with a population frontier. In fact there were times in which he 
used West apparently as a geographical area regardless of its state of 
development. This matter of terminology, while it led at times to bitter 
arguments that were more semantic than substantive, was at other times 
vitally important. 

The point has been made frequently that Turner’s work was alto- 
gether too limited in scope to justify the large generalizations with which 
he emerged. As an historian, Turner’s training made him much more 
competent in politics than in economics or other subjects. As a scholar, 
his detailed studies were in limited areas that were not representative of 
large parts of the United States, to say nothing of the rest of the world. 
In consequence there is some justification in the accusation that he 
underemphasized or omitted certain steps in the process of building a 
new civilization. In his writings he gave practically no attention to the 
land speculators ‘7, and relatively little to other groups such as miners, 
army, artisans, mill owners, storekeepers, and adventurous eastern 
merchants. The whole process of frontier development was modified on 
the great plains, and even though Turner recognized some of the out- 
standing peculiarities of the settlement of that area, he failed to weave 
them into the generalizations made in his essays “*. Whether Turner's 
views would have been different in any important fashion if he had pos- 
sessed additional information may be doubted, but scholars have at times 
felt that the addition of distinctive characteristics of other and different 
American frontiers would actually have modified or altered the Turner 
picture. 

Enlarging the canvas still further it becomes evident that there were 
dozens of frontiers other than American throughout the world, and that 
their investigation should throw light on whether the Turner generaliza- 
tions, regardless of whether or not they could be buttressed properly from 
American experience, had universal validity ; Turner seemed to imply 
such universality, but questions have been raised as to whether he actually 
had such belief. The problem is not quite as clear, however, as this 
statement would seem to imply. Some commentators feel that if Turner 


47R. A. Butincton, “The Origin of the Land Speculator as a Frontier Type”, in 
Agricultural History, Oct. 1945, 19, p. 204-212. 

4 The pioneer study of the great plains was W. P. Wess, The Great Plains (1931) ; 
see also F. A. SHANNON, An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains: 
A Study in Institutions and Environment (1931). 
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is correct that such traits as aggressiveness, individualism, equality, and 
democracy should be visible to greater or less degree everywhere that a 
highly civilized group made contact with a wilderness inhabited by a 
people of lower culture. Others feel that comparison should be made 
only of areas which were comparable in physical conditions, native 
population, and the state of civilization of the aggressors *®. The accept- 
ance of the latter point of view would invalidate almost any possible 
comparison, and leave the American experience as practically unique. 

Detailed studies of frontiers other than that of the United States have 
been infrequent, but evidence gradually has been collected that would 
indicate at least that frontier experiences have been far from uniform. 
Eastern Canada has been cited in support of Turner, but the parallel has 
immediately been questioned. Western Canada has been called different 
because of the rapidity of its settlement and because of the early existence 
of close police control. The Spanish and Portuguese conquests of Latin 
America were vastly different from the situation in North America, but 
of course both the local situation and the background of the conquerors 
varied from the same factors in the north. In Africa the typical situation 
was native exploitation by relatively small numbers of whites, with 
obviously no development of traits such as democracy. In Australia and 
New Zealand the frontier expansion was better planned than in the 
United States, with much less boisterous and unbridled individualism. 
Various other frontiers, such as in Russia and in medieval Germany, 
have received at least small investigation, but with mixed results. Pend- 
ing further investigation the only reasonable present conclusion is that 
frontier conditions throughout the world were far from uniform, and 
that the encouragement of ways of life such as democracy and indivi- 
dualism was anything but universal, as varied cultures moved into var- 
ious “open spaces”. 5° 


“P.F. Suarp, “ Three Frontiers : Some Comparative Studies of Canadian, Ame- 
rican, and Australian Settlement ”, in Pacific Historical Review, Nov. 1955, 24, p. 369- 
377. 

*N.D. Harper, “ Turner the Historian: ‘Hypothesis’ or ‘Process’?”, in The 
University of Kansas City Review, Autumn 1951, 18, p. 76-86, concerns Australia and 
New Zealand ; J. G. Leysurn, Frontier Folkways (1985 5, draws generalizations from ten 
frontiers in different ear de and times ; A. L. Burt, “ The Frontier in the History of 
New France”, in Report of the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 
1940 (1940), pp. 93-99, accepts Turner ; A.S. Arron, “Latin-American ae map » in 
Ibid., pp. 100-104, emphasizes contrasts ; G. F.G. Stantey, “Western Canada and the 
Frontier Thesis”, in Ibid. pp. 105-117, makes contrasts; I. Bowman, The Pioneer 
Fringe (1931), scbkanta contemporary frontiers ; F. D. KersHNer Jr., “George Chaffey 
and the Irri me Frontier ”, in Agricultural History, Oct. 1958, 27, p, 115-122, con- 
cerns Aust . M. G. Careress, “Fronticrism, Metropolitanism, and Canadian 
History”, in Can Historical Review, March 1954, 35, p. 1-21, gives the influence 
of Turner on various Canadian historians ; Morris Zastow, “The Frontier Hypo- 
thesis in Recent Historiography ”, in Canadian Historical Review, June 1948, 29, p. 
153-167, concerns mainly Canada ; Brian Frrzpatricx, “ The Big Man’s Frontier and 
Australian Farming”, in | daplcuharal History, Jan. 1947, 21, p. 8-12. 
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Another expansion of the Turner ideas has been suggested by Wal- 
ter P. Webb, who accepts the Turner generalizations without apparent 
question. Webb contends that the American frontier was but one sec- 
tion of an expanding Europe in roughly the years 1500 to 1900, and 
he calls this movement the “great frontier”. 5! During this period Europe 
expanded magnificently, and profited greatly by wealth drawn from 
all over the world. This new wealth meant a surplus of capital which 
permitted the development of private capitalism. The vast opportu- 
nities and the turmoil of ideas made possible the development of such 
concepts as individualism and democracy. According to Webb the “great 
frontier” has now come to an end, and will never reappear because the 
land mass of the entire world has been occupied ; future attention will 
go increasingly to the allocation of limited supplies of known goods. 
Webb resembles Turner in his imaginative approach toward history, 
but apparently the present age is somewhat more skeptical than the one 
which greeted Turner, since the Webb ideas have encountered rather 
heavy opposition. 


IV 


The first Turnerian generalization to draw heavy fire was his as- 
sertion that democracy came primarily from the American forest. The 
obvious point was made that the rise of the lower economic and social 
classes toward participation in government was a long and slow pro- 
cess, with its beginnings coming before there was an American fron- 
tier. Critics insisted that even on such a basic matter as the expansion 
of the suffrage the early support and development were in places 
other than the American frontier. They also pointed out that the back- 
ing of such a champion of democracy as Andrew Jackson was by no 
means limited to the West. They generally conceded, however, that the 
egalitarian West was a somewhat better breeding ground for democra- 
tic ideas than some other parts of the world, but they then pointed out 
that even the West was by no means entirely democratic, as witness its 
attitude toward the Indians and its retention of slavery in the South- 
west. 5? 

The Turner idea that the frontier was an extremely effective Ame- 
ricanizing influence, causing all men to accept the same customs as a 


51. W.P. Wess, The Great Frontier (1952). 

% J.P. Nicnots and J.G. RANDALL ex? Democracy in the Middle West 1840- 
1940 (1941) ; D.R. Fox (ed.), Sources of Culture in the Middle West (1934) ; B. F. 
Wricut Jr., “American ocracy and the Frontier”, in Yale Review, Dec. 1930, 
20, p. 349-365 ; F.L. Paxson, “A eration of the Frontier Hypothesis”, in Pacific 
Historical Review, March 1933, 2, p. 34-51. 
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reaction to the same conditions, has been accused of being at least too 
sweeping a concept. ** Recent scholars have described the differences 
between frontiersmen of various stocks, and rather amusingly the con- 
trast between the Germans and the Anglo-Saxons in Wisconsin was 
made by an ardent disciple of Turner. * No one, including Turner, 
doubted that peoples of German, Swedish, Norwegian, and other natio- 
nal backgrounds would react differently to frontier conditions, but Tur- 
ner expected there would be a rapid trend toward uniformity. In actual 
fact the Turner hope has been somewhat disappointed, since many natio- 
nal groups have clung to their own backgrounds and have been extre- 
mely tenacious of their old customs. Whether or not acculturation oc- 
curred more rapidly in sparsely settled areas than in regions of greater 
population concentration remains an open question. 

The frontier individualism so much emphasized by Turner cer- 
tainly had grave limitations, some of which Turner himself identified 
and described. The idea of easterners streaming west in search of lib- 
erty has little supporting evidence, unless liberty is defined as the ability 
to earn better livings than in the East. Certainly the average migrant 
was much more concerned with economic improvement than he was 
with any abstract ideal of liberty. Possible exceptions might be made 
for religious groups such as the Mormons, who were glad to avoid the 
restrictions imposed by hostile eastern neighbours, but certainly such 
groups were not looking for individual freedom in the Turnerian sense. 
Exception might also be made for criminals, of whom many moved 
west for obvious reasons ; some of them may be said to have avoided 
eastern restrictions of liberty in the form of jail sentences, in order that 
they have freedom in the West to practice their chosen trades. 

Upon arrival in the West most migrants were delighted if they did 
not have complete personal independence, which would have been a 
real hazard. Immediately upon arrival a new family wanted neighbours 
to help raise a house, to provide daughter a husband, to set father’s 
broken leg, and to give the multitudinous other aids which were so 
desirable. Furthermore, every family wanted military protection, a 
church, a courthouse, a school, good roads, stores, and the other trappings 
of civilization. The Daniel Boone spirit of wanting more elbow room 
was not characteristic of the pioneer farmer, who was far from being a 
hermit desirous of avoiding the sight of other people. Rather, he was 
anxious to improve his wealth and position, and hence welcomed neigh- 


5 See the Paxson paper listed in the previous footnote. 

Joseph Scuarer, “ The Yankee the Teuton in Wisconsin”, in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 1932, 6, ¥. 125-145, 261-279, 386-402, and 1933, 7, p. 3-19. See 
also R. H. Suryock, “ British Versus German Traditions in Colonial Agriculture ”, in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June 1938, 26, p. 39-54. 
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bours enthusiastically, and demanded federal help and protection voci- 
ferously. He certainly was no individualist if that term implies a desire 
for isolation, but even further he was delighted to cooperate with his 
neighbours in anything from a beef shoot to a religious revival, or from 
the establishment of a school to the waging of a political campaign. 

Turner’s contention that the frontiersman, when faced with new 
conditions, became an ingenious innovator, both in immediate mechan- 
ical gadgets and in larger social ideals and practices, has been questioned 
vigorously. Examples of western technical and mechanical ingenuity 
were not furnished by Turner, but people of like mind have suggested 
such things as the steel plough, solar compass, and various modifications 
of existing farm machinery. The other side of the story is more impres- 
sive. The great bulk of American inventions, including those valuable 
to frontiersmen, were the products of the ingenuity of non-pioneers ; 
even the distinctive log cabin was a foreign import. Purely as a matter 
of probabilities, the hard-working pioneer farmer was an _ unlikely 
source of inventions, except as the usual farmer had grown up in the 
jack-of-all-trades tradition where a non-existent material or tool is 
replaced by a more or less satisfactory substitute. 

The occupation of the western plains was a fine test of frontier 
inventiveness and ingenuity. Two writers on Kansas history have 
accepted the Turner viewpoint as the starting place for their presenta- 
tion : “Pioneering... is a process of experimentation, of trial and error. 
The agricultural pioneer tries out crop after crop, often with disappoint- 
ing results, until he hits on some that succeed”®®. The application of this 
generalization is at least disappointing. Farmers were intimidated for a 
generation by the theory that the plains were a desert, stayed close to 
the Missouri river, and in many cases preferred to undergo the hardships 
of a two thousand miles trip to the Willamette Valley of Oregon to 
developing new tecaniques of farming—and this in spite of the fact that 
prairie country farther east had at least given some acquaintanceship 
with similar conditions. When they finally invaded the plains they were 
surprisingly slow in adupting new crops and methods, and this fact was 
described by the very people who had proclaimed the Turner theory : 
“The pioneer of the early period relied mainly upon crops that had 
proved successful in she central and eastern states... The first phase of 
pioneer development was characterized by subsistence farming according 
to methods imported from the timber belt” **. 

In terms of radical social innovation, the frontier had relatively little 
to offer. Possibly the best candidate for this description would be the 
frontier desire to eliminate the Indians, which can at least be described 


°C. D. Crarx and R.L. Roserts, People of Kansas (1936), p. 17. 
58 Tbid., p. 23. 
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as radical in the dictionary sense of sweeping and drastic. The desire 
for free land is also a possibility, even though the West had much 
eastern support. The usual claim of western radicalism, however, is 
based on western advocacy of such reforms as cheap money, expanded 
suffrage, government control of railroads and other big business, govern- 
ment loans to farmers, the direct primary, the initiative, referendum, 
and recall. Turner himself spoke of such movements as the granger, 
greenback, and populist as frontier movements, or at least as evidences 
of the frontier spirit. 

But these ideas did not originate on the frontier, and their support 
was far from localized at any time in new communities. Here the con- 
fusion in terminology, which is usually unimportant, becomes really 
vital. The areas swept by these movements can be described as frontier 
only by stretching the imagination to the breaking point. The Illinois 
of 1870 was a far cry from frontier Illinois of half a century earlier. 
The Iowa of James Baird Weaver had no similarity to the Missouri of 
Daniel Boone, and the Wisconsin of Robert La Follette could not well be 
likened to the Texas of Davy Crockett. Such “western” protest move- 
ments were in reality farmer protest movements, and appealed to 
farmers North and South, East and West. The western connection in the 
popular mind came only because certain states, particularly in the 
Mississippi Valley, were primarily agricultural, and because these areas 
were particularly strong in the faith. The relation to the frontier can 
be made only on the basis that the frontier had been in these areas 
sufficiently recently so that they had not as yet become highly indus- 
trialized 5’. 

Contrary to the Turner faith, the very essence of the spirit of the 
western migrant, according to many scholars, was conservative and not 
radical. The easterner who moved westward carried with him a full 
complement of the home ideals, and had neither time, energy, nor desire 
to develop new rules of life. His gamble with fate was aimed at securing 
success in the only sense he knew it—according to eastern standards. 
His passionate desires were for a comfortable house, commodious barn, 
large herds, rich fields, money in the bank, and the similar appurtenances 
of success by eastern standards. He wanted to achieve as rapidly as 


5 Generally favorable to the idea of western radicalism are B. H. Witcox, “ An 
Historical Definition of Northwestern Radicalism”, in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Dec. 1939, 26, p. 377-394 ; J. A. Woopsurn, “ Western Radicalism in American 
Politics ”, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sept. 1926, 13, p. 143-168 ; C. McA. 
Destter, American Radicalism, 1865-1901 (1946). Preferring the class explanation are 
L. M. Hacker, “ Sections—or Classes”, in Nation, July 26, 1933, 137, p. 108-110; 
“ Frederick Jackson Turner: Non-Economic Historian”, in New Republic, June 5, 
1935, 133, p. 108 ; C. A. Bearp, “Culture and Agriculture”, in Saturday Review of 
Literature, Oct. 20, 1928, 5, p. 272-273. 
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possible schools and churches, theatres and museums, books and paintings 
which could be compared favourably with those of the East. His moral, 
intellectual, and ethical standards were largely derivative, and there 
need be no surprise when frontier Indiana residents pored over accounts 
of the latest styles from the East and from Europe, when socially ambi- 
tious San Franciscans of 1850 aped the etiquette of polite eastern society, 
or when a frontier Seattle editor deplored bitterly as immoral the action 
of a woman in riding astride a horse. The westerner even copied with 
slavish devotion eastern town lay-outs, laws, and constitutions. Quite 
understandably the westerner loved nothing better than to be able to 
write back east to tell his friends how much better off he was—according 
to eastern standards. American culture, like American population, 
generally flowed westward, even though there was at times an undertow 
of greater or less proportions. 

Certain western characteristics stated by Turner have been accepted 
almost universally. No one questions that the West tended toward the 
crude, the boisterous, the aggressive, the uncultured—that it contained 
a rough and unpolished society which became rougher the closer one 
approached the wilderness. The frontier did not attract the leisured, 
well-educated, introspective, and artistic in great numbers, while the 
hard life of the pioneer farmer gave little opportunity for the refine- 
ments of civilization. The general crudity of the country is not then 
surprising. The surprise should be reserved for the actual extent of cul- 
tural developments. By no means unique was the man who sat reading 
Milton in a log cabin in a clearing in the forest, and who was quite 
willing to discuss intelligently the latest developments in European 
politics. A printing press was an early acquisition of each new town. 
Efforts at serious music and drama were remarkably widespread. Popu- 
lar European and eastern writers had surprisingly large sales in the 
remoter parts of the West. But in spite of these ameliorating circum- 
stances, the prevailing impression made by newly settled areas was of 
crudity. 

Turner placed central emphasis on the lure of cheap or free land 
as the centre of the attractive power of the frontier, but recent research 
has nibbled away at the importance of free land. The traditional story 
is that the Homestead Act of 1862, which made land approximately 
free, opened the flood-gates to hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
rapidly brought the frontier to an end. More recent investigation has 
minimized greatly the importance of the Homestead Act. In areas where 
it applied, most of the land was acquired by other means, as through 
railroad grants, swamp land grants, timber culture act, preemption, or 
veterans’ bonus. Furthermore, a high percentage of the claimants under 
the Homestead Act soon sold their rights to later comers, suggesting 
that they were somewhat more interested in the rising price of land than 
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in settled farming *. Such factors modify but do not invalidate the 
Turner generalization. Farmers moving west were certainly attracted 
by land, and the cheaper and better the land the greater the attraction. 
While many migrants did not desire to gamble on virgin soil in the 
wilderness, the only real modification in the Turner point of view is to 
add one more type of migrant, the speculator, to the usual procession. 
The magnet of cheap land was still the attractive force, even though it 
worked through chain reaction rather than directly. 

Possibly the most erroneous of the deductions drawn from the Turner 
writings came from the limited references to the frontier as a safety valve 


for eastern discontent. The obvious and common deductions, which never _ 
were stated specifically by Turner, were that the movement to the fron- — 


tier would be greatest from the areas of maximum discontent and in the 
years of greatest distress ; specifically, industrial areas in periods of 
major economic depressions. This interpretation was given added plau- 
sibility by the argument of such men as Skidmore, Evans, and Greeley 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century that free land and sub- 
sidized migration would be of great advantage to industrial workers ™. 
The assumption of greatest migration from industrial areas in depres- 
sion years probably is false, even though not all students of the West are 
as yet convinced of that fact. Spontaneous population movements of all 
sorts have attained their maximum extents during good times, for the 
obvious reason that only then are funds generally available for migration 
and settlement ; even the movement to the American West was far from 
costless. Positive support for this point of view regarding the frontier 
comes in census enumerations, land sales, and records of travel. Similarly, 
the movement to the frontier was primarily a movement of farmers and 
not of industrial workers. Most Americans were farmers, and the 
improbability of a Brockden shoemaker moving to frontier Illinois, or 
of a Philadelphia hand-loom weaver acquiring a farm in corn-growing 
Iowa, needs only statement to carry conviction. Certain exceptions, both 
real and apparent, existed. Millers, shoemakers, and other skilled work- 
men, plus some unskilled industrial workers, saw opportunities for higher 
pay in their own occupations in the West, for even in the earlier stages 
of development certain jobs were specialized and there was a demand for 
unskilled labour in such occupations as canal and road building. Fur- 
thermore, a good many men who went West called themselves “artisans”, 


58°F. A. SHannon, “The Homestead Act and the Labour Surplus”, in American 
Historical Review, July 1936, 41, p. 637-651 ; P. W. Gates, “ The Homestead Law in 


an Incongruous Land System ”, in Jbid., 41, p. 652-681. Of the many regional studies 
the best is P.W. Gates, Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 
1854-1900 (1954). 

*R.M. Rossins, “ Horace Greeley: Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837- 
1862", in Agricultural History, Jan. 1983, 7, p. 18-41. 
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which in many cases meant that the man was a sort of jack-of-all-trades, 
with very likely an employment career that included much experience 
in farming. But in spite of such exceptions, there can be no doubt that 
the bulk of frontier farmers had come from farming backgrounds ®. 

The exact extent to which the frontier may have been a safety valve 
in a more indirect sense has been argued at great length. The most 
obvious possibility is that the subtraction of large numbers of easterners 
lessened population concentration in the East and thereby slowed 
developments similar to those which were occurring in Europe at the 
same time ; the relative scarcity of labour would mean high wages and 
less discontent, while profits would be increased by the needs of the 
people building a new civilization in the West ®. This line of reasoning 
has been disputed with the contention that westward moving Americans 
only produced an immediate vacuum which attracted opportunity-hun- 
gry Europeans, and that the resulting eastern situation was not essential- 
ly different from what it would have been if everyone had stayed at 
home ®. 

A complicating factor in the situation was that not all the important 
population movements were from Europe to America, and from East to 
West. During the same years that the frontier boomed there was an at 
least equally impressive growth of American cities. The farm boy in 
search of opportunity really had a number of options if he desired to 
seek his fortune in other places ; among them were certainly the options 
of going to sea, taking a city job, or going west. Since each new frontier 
tended to draw most heavily from its immediate predecessor, the farm 
boy from east of the Appalachians tended more and more to move to the 
city rather than to make the long trek to the plains beyond the Missis- 
sippi. One commentator has suggested that the real American safety 
valve was not the frontier as a safety valve for industrial discontent, but 
the city as a safety valve for farming discontent ®. 


* M. Kane, “Some Considerations of the Safety Valve Doctrine”, in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Sept. 1936, 28, p. 169-188, concerns primarily Massachusetts 
and Michigan in the 1830s; L.D. Sriwett, Migration from Vermont, 1776-1869 
(1937), is a fine study of one state. 

Supporting the Turner point of view are J. Scnarer, “ Some Facts Bearing upon 
the Safety-Valve Theory”, in Wisconsin Magazine of History, Dec. 1936, 20, p. 216- 
232, and “Was the West a Safety Valve for Labour ?”, in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Dec. 1937, 24, P. 299-314. F.L. Paxson, When the West is Gone (1930), 
surveys in three lectures delivered at Brown University the whole sweep of the frontier, 
and speculates that its existence has eliminated permanently the possibility of class 
warfare in the United States. 

*2C. Goopricn and S. Davipson, “ The Wage Earner in the Westward Move- 
ment ”, in Political Science Quarterly, June 1935, 50, p. 161-185, and March 1936, 51, 

. 61-116; C.H. Dannor, “ Economic Validity of the Safety-Valve Doctrine”, in 
Founnat of Economic History, Dec. 1941, Supplement, pp. 96-106. 

*F. A. SHannon, “A Post Mortem on the Labour-Safety-Valve Theory”, in 

Agricultural History, Jan. 1945, 19, p. 31-37. 
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Arguments on the safety valve concept can be continued indefinitely 
because of the lack of good and decisive statistical data. Even the basic 
facts of births, deaths, immigration, and interstate movements of popula- 
tion—which incidentally were by no means entirely from East to West— 
are either lacking or of dubious validity before 1890 *. Today most 
scholars will agree that the usual statement of the safety valve theory is 
incorrect, but there the agreement ends. While a good case can be made 
that the frontier had no real effect on eastern population concentration, 
such a conclusion seems to affront common sense, including the obvious 
fact of rising wages from the time one entered the United States until 
he reached the farthest frontier—a fact that implies increasing labour 
scarcity. One finds some difficulty in the assumption that labour concen- 
tration on the Atlantic seaboard would never have changed materially 
if no one had gone west of the Appalachians. The occupation and exploi- 
tation of an entire continent with no effect on population concentration 
seems incredible. ; 

Regarding the implications of the end of the frontier, most Americans 
have gone along more or less enthusiastically—or sorrowfully—with 
Turner’s assumption that opportunity declined, that government 
controls must increase, and that individualism must be limited in order 
to preserve some measure of democracy. Most vocal of the objectors has 
been James C. Malin, who opposes rather violently the whole Turner 
reasoning : “The interest of the present writer in the Turner historiogra- 
phy is to oppose its unsound and vicious methodology and philosophy” ©. 
Malin holds that when Turner described opportunity and individualism 
only in terms of space (an incorrect statement), he was completely 
wrong because the advances of technology created great opportunities 
after all arable land was occupied ®. Further advances, according to 
Malin, depend basically on individual effort, which is frustrated much 
more by machine civilization than by the end of free land. Malin reacts 
vigorously against the kind of controls usually identified with the New 
Deal, and feels that they are stultifying to the individualistic energies 
that are the only real basis for future progress *". The Malin claims are 


“ National death registration began in 1890 and birth registration in 1915, but 
were then far from complete ; some individual states have figures. Immigration ‘figures 
are notoriously unreliable. For interstate migration see C. W. Tuornwairte, /nt 
Migration in the United States (1934); D.S. Tuomas, Research Memorandum on 
Migration Differentials (1938). 

#5 J.C. Maun, Nature of History, p. 124. 

# J. C. Mauin, “Mobility and History : Reflections on the Agricultural Policies of 
at ge States in Relation to a Mechanized World”, in Agricultural History, Oct. 
19438, 17, p. 177-191. 

7 J. é Matin, “ Space and History : Reflections on the Closed-Space Doctrines of 
Turner and Mackinder and the Change of Those Ideas by the Air Age ”, in Agricultural 
History, Apr. 1944, 18, p. 65-74, July 1944, 18, p. 107-126, and Essays on Historiogra- 
phy (1946), pp. 1-44, which also includes other criticisms of Turner. 
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at least exaggerated, and presumably have been inspired by passionate 
hostility to the social controls which Turner thought necessary after the 
frontier disappeared. 

In some ways the Turner ideas have fitted into, and become part of, 
a long American tradition concerning the frontier. The idea of the 
frontier as a place where vigorous and freedom-loving Americans 
perform deeds of valor, where rich land beckons, where sturdy yeomen, 
the backbone of the nation, are perpetuated and enriched, where ad- 
venturous men brave not only the wilderness and the Indians, but revolt 
against the depressing hand of custom to produce a new and more perfect 
social pattern, had been developed long before Turner. This pattern of 
concepts includes ideas that range from true to completely imaginary, 
but has greatly influenced American thinking, and has helped to create, 
or at least to buttress, the American estimate of his own unique qualities 
and genius ®. The argument can be advanced that the “myth” of the 
frontier had a significant influence upon the United States, regardless 
of the exact effect of the real physical frontier. 

Frontier theory remains today a direct result of the imaginative 
thinking of Frederick Jackson Turner, who was one of the few historians 
of his day to make a real and permanent contribution to historical 
thought. Maybe his exact theories and their truth are relatively un- 
important in comparison to his great service in causing historians to 
become less preoccupied with the genetic growth from European back- 
grounds and to give more attention to peculiarly American factors which 
have produced a unique nation. Merely in terms of the history of the 
American West, which is only a part of the story, Turner opened the 
door to a flood of research and publication, which has felt the necessity 
of some sort of arrangement and order rather than being content with 
an antiquarian cataloguing. Turner certainly had influence in creating 
the current feeling among American historians that history must be 
arranged in patterns, with some attention to causation and permanent 
trends and results. Rare is the historian who can write: “Not only is 
history useless, but the historian should take pride in its uselessness” ®. 
Turner was clearly an important force in the other direction. 

Inspired directly or indirectly by the Turner example, hundreds of 
American historians have investigated various aspects of the frontier 
experience. While much work remains to be done, it is increasingly 
possible to depict accurately the expansion of the American people. As 
the twentieth century progresses, the influence of the frontier moves 
further and further into the background, with other factors and interests 
taking the centre of the stage, and yet every historian should accept 


68 H. N. Smrru, Virgin Land : The American West as Symbol and Myth (1950). 
* Maun, Nature of History, p. 39. 
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the proposition that such an important and unique experience as the 
frontier must have had a vital influence in the creation of the modern 
America. The Turner generalizations have been questioned, modified, 
and sometimes discarded, but the apparent implication of some critics 
that the frontier had no influence of importance seems unreasonable on 
its face. If the Turner generalizations are often inaccurate and mis- 
leading, what are the proper generalizations? The time seems 
to have arrived when the bickering over Turner, long a fine 
opportunity for young scholars to start reputations as deep think- 
ing and erudite men of independent judgment, should be replaced 
by the formulation of a new set of generalizations based upon the 
researches of the past half century. 
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CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST : 
PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS * 


science method and terminology. As an historical subject it also 

depends upon the concrete record of ideas and events—only as 
these particular data are known more fully can questions of method and 
terminology be settled. A long-continued interplay of fact-finding, 
describing and theorizing, at several levels of abstraction, is still prere- 
quisite for our firm historical understanding of modern China. Never- 
theless the concept of “China’s response to Western contact” appears to 
have a definite, though limited, value as one avenue of analytic approach 
to modern Chinese history '. 


, | ‘ais interesting and complex subject raises many questions of social 


Problems of terminology 


“China” here is taken to be the Middle Kingdom in the last two 
generations of Ch’ing Dynasty, from the time of the Opium War of 
1840 until after 1900, and the “response” in question is taken to be that 
of China’s leaders in this period. Practical reasons dictate this limitation. 
The response to the West of the Chinese people or masses as a whole 
was not very fully recorded, except in periods of social upheaval and 
mass action (as in antimissionary outbreaks running all the way from 
the Tientsin incident of 1870 to the Boxer movement, and in subsequent 
boycotts). Even then, mass movements had to have leaders, with certain 


* Article recommended by Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Author-Editor, Vol. VI. 

1 The translated documentation and fuller detail underlying the present account are 
iven in the volume compiled by Dr. Ssu-yi Tenc and myself, with the assistance of 
-Tu Zen Sun, Cuaoyinc FanoG and others, entitled China's Lees orred to the West, 

a Documentary moe 4 1839-1923 (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, 
296 Pp.) together with a companion volume containing reference notes, sources, bibli- 
ography and a glossary, entitled Research Guide for ‘China's Response to the West’. 
I alone am responsible for the present essay ; unless other noted, quotations in it are 
from the above work, to which the reader is referred. 
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leading ideas and sentiments. In the elitest social order and adminis- 
tration of old China, the various kinds of literati remained the primary 
actors until after 1911. These literati (mainly Chinese but including a 
few Manchus and Mongols) were officials or writers but in either case 
scholars. They shared the traditional education in the Confucian classics 
and lived in the environment of the declining imperial administration 
headed by the Manchu court at Peking. 

Their “response” can be judged mainly by what we find in written 
records, set down before the period of the modern vernacular style of 
writing. Furthermore, all writings considered below contain some specific 
reference to the West. This excludes written expressions of a new idea 
of nationalism or of progress, for example, which had a degree of 
Western origin but did not explicitly say so. This present survey is based 
on a selection of materials referring to the West in some fashion and not 
on an appraisal of the whole sweep of modern Chinese literature and 
documentation. ;' 

By “the West”, finally, is meant the European powers and the United 
States as they impinged upon Chinese life under the unequal treaties 
after 1842, through the contact of wars, trade, missionary activity, and 
intellectual relations. The nature of this “West” needs to be studied 
more thoroughly. It is to be presumed that out of the total body of 
Western European-American civilization, certain cultural elements 
were more prominent than others in the contact with China. This raises 
the interesting question : what aspects of the West were especially pro- 
jected into Asian lands through the Western expansion ? But this ques- 
tion is beyond our present scope. 

Naturally, the precise nature of the process of Chinese response 
merits extended analysis. The word covers a variety of reactions and 
attitudes — wholehearted acceptance or rejection, critical selection, 
substitutive imitation, and the like. I think we may assume, however, 
that the inherited circumstances of Chinese life—the poverty and igno- 
rance of the masses, the elitest political tradition, the prestige of classical 
scholarship, and, above all, the age-old ethnocentrism of the Chinese 
people as a homogeneous cultural unit—set definite limits to the possible 
range of response. No doubt these limitations operated more effectively 
in the realm of action (what was practically possible) than in the realm 
of ideas (what could be thought of or imagined). Yet even in the latter 
realm, Western ideas would tend to become ineffective in the Chinese 
scene roughly in proportion as they remained alien or unintelligible 
to it. Chinese society, following its own massive evolution, could not be 
changed overnight or sharply deflected from its course by one set of 
acts or ideas. 

This question of the range of China’s possible response, on the 
effective practical level, leads us into the problem of the nature and 
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characteristics of the traditional Chinese society as of 1840. In our 
thinking we naturally assign it certain characteristics which it had in 
common with other Asian countries, for example, a pre-industrial 
agrarian economy based on the intensive application of manual labor, 
particularly in rice culture, as in most of East and South Asia; an 
intellectual tradition going back to the Confucian classics, as to some 
degree was the case in Korea, Japan, and Annam. Sociologists can 
tabulate extensive similarities and differences, in social structure and 
institutions, between China and her neighbours. For the historian, how- 
ever, the first task, as affirmed above, is to bring out the particularity 
and uniqueness of Chinese experience in order to provide a factual basis 
for later generalization. In the present state of our knowledge, I believe 
it quite misleading to attempt to assign China to a certain stage of uni- 
versal social development, such as “feudalism” or “semi-feudalism”. 
It is more fruitful but still by no means entirely satisfactory to classify 
China as a form of “Oriental society”. The application of such categories 
to China may be a stimulating exercise, but we would be fooling our- 
selves if we did it as more than a matter of hypothesis. Even the basic 
assumption that historic societies, peoples or nations may be regarded 
as individuals of a species, is over-simple and based on an unsound 
analogy to the far different level of human life. Social life must be 
expected to operate on a different basis, and our talk of “China” as an 
individual society, though a necessary abstraction, is not an entirely 
sound one. 

Having raised these doubts concerning sociological categorization, 
necessary though it be, we now present a rather categorical survey of 
“China’s Response to the West”. In this streamlined survey, we first 
face the question of the trend, stages, or phases of response. Merely for 
editorial purposes of exposition in discussing the process, some sequence 
or periodization is necessary. That suggested below in section headings 
is offered as a first approximation for working purposes. 

Finally, it is plain that the modern experience of China in contact 
with Western expansion can be fruitfully compared with that of Japan, 
India, Turkey, Russia and other societies and nations. This is also a 
rich area for study but beyond the scope of the present paper. 


Phase I : 
Recognition of China’s need for Western arms, circa 1839-1860 


China’s contact with the Jesuits and other Catholic fathers at the 
Ch’ing court in the 17th and 18th centuries left an impress which has 
not yet been fully evaluated, but which had been largely obliterated by 
the early 19th century. In the same period the diplomatic missions of 
Western powers to the court at Peking, recorded as tribute missions in 
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the traditional fashion, had produced a minimal effect on Chinese 
official thought and policy. The Canton trade, dominated until 1834 
by the British East India Company, remained the chief point of contact ; 
its cultural importance should by no means be discounted, but has hardly 
yet been studied. 

The pre-Opium War attitude of the Ch’ing court toward Westerners 
has usually been symbolized by the famous edict of the Ch’ien-lung 
Emperor to King George III in 1793. This edict proclaimed China's 
self-sufficiency, assumed the tributary status of England, and explained 
that court regulations prevented the accrediting of a British ambassa- 
dor to Peking. The document needs re-evaluation in order to sift out 
the purely formal phraseology of the traditional tribute system, and 
appraise the actual policy views which lay behind it. At any rate, this 
edict of 1793, confirmed by others in 1816, represents the starting point 
of the Chinese official attitude toward the West in the 19th century. 

This essentially conservative attitude became more defensive with 
the decline of the dynasty’s position in China, as marked by the first 
serious domestic rebellion (that of the White Lotus Society in Szechwan- 
Hupeh-Shensi in 1796-1804). It emphasized the imperial tradition of 
dealing with foreigners only as inferiors. But recent research suggests 
also that Ch’ing policy, which had barely succeeded in establishing firm 
control over China’s mainland frontiers in Inner Asia by the subjuga- 
tion of the Jungars (Kalmucks, leaders of the Western Mongols) in 
the middle of the 18th century, was now disconcerted by the rising sea 
power of the British, based on India and evidenced in connection with 
the foreign trade at Canton. * However, until the opium trade created 
trouble, little was done to meet this new threat. 

While many Chinese merchants had become acquainted with the 
Western traders at Canton, and Chinese sailors had even ventured 
onto world trade routes and left some record of them, the knowledge 
of the West could not attain significance within the Chinese society 
until it had reached the level of scholar-official expression. Few officials 
of the Ch’ing regime had had any direct contact with foreigners from 
the West before the famous Commissioner Lin Tse-hsii came to Canton 
in 1839 to suppress the opium trade. In that year Lin not only used 
superior local force to coerce the British community into surrendering 
its opium stocks, he also addressed a letter to the ruler of England, 
setting forth the moral principles behind his coercive action. While 
assuming England’s tributary status, Lin’s letter is essentially an appeal 
to moral conscience. He asks Queen Victoria to deter her people from 
the evil profit of a trade harmful to the Chinese people—“Let us ask, 


*See S. Cuitiser, Shinchd chiikishi kenkyii (A study of mid-Ch’ing history), Aichi 
University, Toyohashi, 1952. 
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where is your conscience ? I have heard that the smoking of opium is 
very strictly forbidden by your country ; that is because the harm caused 
by opium is clearly understood.” Lin pointed out that foreigners in 
England had to obey English law and so he expected Chinese law to 
apply to foreigners in China. But his essential argument was ethical 
rather than legal. “Suppose there were people from another country 
who carried opium for sale to England, and seduced your people into 
buying and smoking it ; certainly your Honorable Ruler would deeply 
hate it and be bitterly aroused. . .Naturally you would not wish to give 
unto others what you yourself do not want.” Thus Lin assumed the 
universality of Confucian moral principles. 

When the use both of force and of moral argument had proved 
ineffective before superior British naval power, Lin and his scholar 
friend, Wei Yuan, who composed China’s first famous geography of 
the Western world, were obliged to base their thinking about the West 
on the overwhelming fact of Western military superiority. The prin- 
ciples put forward in Wei Yuan’s Iliustrated Gazetteer of the Mari- 
time Countries in 1842 included, first, the traditional idea of using 
barbarians against barbarians, i.e., energizing the Russians, French, 
and Americans to divert the British from their pressure on China, es- 
pecially by threatening them in India. Secondly, they applied tradi- 
tional Chinese ideas of military strategy and urged that, since the Bri- 
tish fleet was powerful on the seas, their forces should be enticed into 
China’s waterways and defeated from the land. In the third place, this 
important book invoked the traditional idea “know yourself and know 
your enemy, and in a hundred battles gain a hundred victories.” To 
this was added, however, a more novel proposal, namely, “to learn 
the superior techniques of the barbarians” in order to control them. 
These superior techniques consisted of warships, firearms, and methods 
of maintaining and training soldiers. 

Thus the impact of the British victory in the Opium War resulted 
immediately in a proposed policy of imitating Western armament and 
military methods. The execution of this policy, however, was ineffec- 
tive, partly because of mandarin incompetence concerning mechanical 
things and the lack of access to Western military industry and tech- 
nology, and partly because of the dominant policy of conciliation which 
the Ch’ing court felt obliged to pursue after its defeat. Unfortunately 
the conciliation policy, exemplified in the unequal treaties and their 
special privileges and treaty port arrangements, did not go so far as 
a policy of friendship—the foreigners were loathed and distrusted by 
the Confucian scholar-official class ; the net result was to impede con- 
tact and serious study of the Western enemy while also checking any 
effort to mobilize real military power against him. In the inter-war 
decades, from 1842 to 1858, scholar-official contact with the West 
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remained inhibited, and China’s ruling strata did little to face up to 
the problem posed by Western expansion. 

In these years, however, the anti-British movement led by the lite- 
rati among the populace of the Canton region, may have represented the 
first stirrings of modern Chinese nationalism. The occasional mob actions 
against Englishmen were in an ancient sinocentric, xenophobic tradition 
which had, for example, seen the slaughter of Arab merchants at Can- 
ton centuries before. But the leadership of the scholar-official class in 
this Cantonese movement of the 1840s and 1850s is putative evidence 
of a new configuration of social forces. For the lead seems to have been 
first taken by Chinese officials and local gentry in opposition to the 
conciliation policy of the Manchu court. This Chinese leadership gene- 
rally seems to have followed the example of Commissioner Lin, who 
had wanted to borrow the strong points of the West on the military level, 
but still hated the invader with a vigorous Chinese patriotism. Many 
scholar-officials undoubtedly supported him, at least on the latter score, 
but the conciliatory policy of the dynasty checked any large-scale effort 
at violent armed resistance or ejection of the foreigner. There thus 
emerged as early as 1841 the tendency for the alien Manchu rulers, 
responsible for the maintenance of their regime, to temporize exped- 
iently with the Western invaders, while Chinese leaders seem to have 
resisted them on more emotional, cultural-racial, and proto-nationalistic 
grounds. 

After 1850 this situation was complicated by the rise of the Taiping 
Rebellion, with its pseudo-Christian, messianic doctrine and anti-Con- 
fucian iconoclasm. The general Western tendency has been, first, tc 
exaggerate the degree of Christian influence on this great movement, 
and, second, to exaggerate the part played by Western mercenary 
forces in suppressing it in the lower Yangtze delta inland from Shang- 
hai. For the most part, the rebellion occurred in the interior far from 
the treaty ports and beyond the reach of much foreign influence. 

The effect of the rebellion on the general trend of China’s response 
to the West was to separate the two aspects of Commissioner Lin’s ori- 
ginal policy. First, with the dynasty weakened by the Taipings and its 
capital at Peking seized by the Anglo-French expedition of 1860, the 
Ch’ing regime could not possibly think of widespread, armed, patriotic 
resistance, for no one could as yet conceive of a mass guerrilla resistance 
based on a peasantry still lacking in modern national consciousness. 
Secondly, however, both the leaders of the Manchu court, like Prince 
Kung after 1860, and the new provincial officials like Tseng Kuo-fan 
and Li Hung-chang, became thoroughly convinced of the need of West- 
ern arms. Where Manchu conciliation had been opposed by Chinese 
patriotism at the time of the first Opium War, the destructive anti-Con- 
fucian threat of the Taiping rebels had now given the Manchu court 
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and the Chinese scholar-official class a common bond, to defend China’s 
traditional Confucian order. This union between the court and the high 
provincial officials formed the basis for the next phase of learning from 
the West. 

Historical evaluation of the Taiping Rebellion must be left for discus- 
sion elsewhere. Far from representing a “bourgeois democratic” move- 
ment, as some suggest, it seems to fit well into the traditional Chinese 
pattern of peasant rebellion. 


Phase II : 
Beginning to acquire Western technology, 1861-ca. 1870 


The 1860s in Peking have been called a period of “Restoration”, 
because a revitalized central government attempted with some success 
to prolong the dynasty by a renewed application of Confucian admin- 
istrative principles. * This new leadership was headed at court by the 
boy emperor’s uncle, Prince Kung, and his mother, the famous empress 
dowager, called by Westerners Tz’u-hsi. In the provinces it was led 
by those scholar-officials like Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, and 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, who also led the suppression of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. The former took power by their coup d’Etat of 1861 ; the latter, 
with some foreign aid, finished off the rebellion in 1864. During the 
whole period of the 1860s, both at the capital and in the provinces, the 
foreign powers led by Britain refrained from major forms of hostile 
pressure and on the contrary made conscious efforts to support the res- 
toration of domestic administration. In this period the newly organized 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service, under Robert Hart as inspector- 
general, provided a new source of revenue for the central government, 
and the newly formed sub-committee of the Grand Council, the Tsung- 
li-yamen, provided a proto-foreign office at the capital. The ambassa- 
dors of Britain, France, the United States and Russia, followed their 
“cooperative policy” both among themselves and with the Ch’ing re- 
gime. 

This environment provided the opportunity for a new phase of the 
response to Western contact, a phase characterized by the effort to ac- 
quire Western technology, not merely on the military but also on the 
scientific and general levels. The view underlying this policy was ex- 
pressed by an influential scholar who assisted Tseng and Li, named 
Feng Kuei-fen (1809-1874). At the beginning of the 1860s his essays 
formulated the doctrine of “self-strengthening” (tzu-ch’iang). Without 


* The major work on the “T’ung-chih Restoration” by Dr. Mary C. Wricut, of the 
Hoover Institute and Library at Stanford, California, is awaiting publication. 
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departing from the Confucian tradition on the philosophical plane, 
Feng posited his views on a new and more realistic picture of the mod- 
ern world and China’s place in it. He heaped scorn upon the old idea 
drawn from the Chinese imperial tradition, which Wei Yuan had put 
forward twenty years before, of “using barbarians to control barbarians”. 
“It is utterly impossible for us outsiders to sow dissension among the 
closely related barbarians,” writes Feng ; the day is gone when China 
was the Middle Kingdom surrounded only by barbarous tribes and 
inferior peoples. In the modern world on Western maps are not less 
than one hundred countries. Westerners know all about this new world, 
of which China has remained ignorant. Chinese scholar-officials must 
study the books of the foreign nations, and the best students should 
even be given Chinese literary degrees. “There are many brilliant people 
in China ; there must be some who can learn from the barbarians and 
surpass them.” 

Recognition of Western strength and China’s weakness in tech- 
nology led Feng to set up the famous bifurcation between “substance” 
and “function” (t’i and yung)—a distinction somewhat comparable to 
that between theory and practice, which had had a long history in Chi- 
nese philosophy: “If we let Chinese ethics and famous (Confucian) 
teachings serve as an original foundation, and let them be supplemented 
by the methods used by the various nations for the attainment of pros- 
perity and strength, would it not be the best of all procedures ?” In effect, 
this suggested using Western means for Chinese ends, retaining Con- 
fucian values while utilizing Western tools, supporting China’s tradi- 
tional civilization while importing Western technology. This distinc- 
tion was acceptable to the Chinese leadership of the late 19th century as 
a practical proposition faute de mieux, even though it rested on dubious 
philosophical and logical foundations. As a matter of fact, it was not 
worked out as a philosophical position: “substance” and “function” 
as used in the great tradition did not easily lend themselves to the con- 
clusion that the former could remain Chinese while the latter became 
Western. The slogan “Chinese learning for the fundamental structure 
(foundation, substance), Western learning for practical application (use, 
function)”, which was later formulated to express this conception, seems 
to have been used more as a rationalization for practical efforts than 
as the crowning theorem of a reasoned school of thought. As the famous 
translator of Western works in social science, Yen Fu, later put it, “Chi- 
nese knowledge has its foundation and function ; Western knowledge 
has also its foundation and function.... The Western techniques are 
actually the foundation of Western government.” 

But the practical administrators to whom Feng’s essays were directed 
were under severe compulsion to strengthen the Chinese state, moved 
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by a proto-nationalistic or “culturalistic” * pride and patriotism. As 
Feng put it, “The most unparalleled anger which has ever existed since 
the creation of Heaven and Earth is exciting all who are conscious in 
their minds and have spirit in their blood ; their hats are raised by their 
hair standing on end. .. .The territory of our China is eight times larger 
than that of Russia, ten times that of America, one hundred times that 
of France, and two hundred times that of England. ..Yet now we are 
shamefully humiliated by these four nations in the recent treaties. .. 
Why are they small and yet strong ? Why are we large and yet weak ? 
We must try to discover some means to become their equal.” Thus im- 
pelled, the officials of the Restoration in Feng’s view must concentrate 
first on establishing shipyards and arsenals to produce that ultimate 
weapon of the day, the steam gunboat. To this end, the hallowed civil 
service examinations should be revised so that Chinese scholars could 
apply themselves to the mastering of foreign technology. Already, it 
was observed in China, the Japanese were doing this. 

On this level of mechanical Westernization even some of the Taip- 
ing leaders had absorbed from their Western contact the ideas of ac- 
quiring railroads, steamships, and arms, developing modern banks, 
mines and public services, and pursuing a wide variety of social im- 
provements, particularly in official life. Such reformist conceptions were 
written up by a relative of the Taiping leader Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. This 
man, Hung Jen-kan (1822-1864), had worked for three years at Hong- 
kong under James Legge, the British translator of the Chinese classics, 
before joining the Taipings and eventually becoming their minister of 
foreign affairs, and prime minister for a time. As the rebel kingdom 
drew toward its end, however, there was less chance to pursue such 
ends. The Taipings seem never to have really pursued Westernization 
as a source of power. 

The victors over the rebellion, on the other hand, were able to set 
up an arsenal at Shanghai in 1865, where a steamship was finally com- 
pleted in 1868, and another arsenal at Foochow in 1866, where the first 
Chinese fleet of modern times was eventually constructed. They recog- 
nized the need to give Western training to Chinese armies, and not 
rely upon the hiring of Western officers to lead them. Yet in acquir- 
ing Western arms they recognized the need to monopolize them within 
the Chinese state, lest Chinese rebels also acquire this new kind of power. 
“In order to avoid other subsequent evils,” wrote the Tsungli-yamen, 
“the common people should still be forbidden to learn about and use 
these weapons.” Applying the traditional principle of elitest govern- 


*The term “culturalism” (first used in this context I believe by my colleague, 
Edwin O. Reischauer, in the late 1930s) has seemed useful in practice to indicate a 
primary loyalty to culture or way of life, comparable in effect to the primary loyalty 
to the nation-state which we call “nationalism”. 
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ment, this body set up an interpreters’ college at Peking with financial 
support from the Maritime Customs to train a few selected candidates 
in Western languages and scientific studies: Western contact should 
be the business of the official class, not left to Cantonese and Changhai 
interpreters and merchants. Other language schools were set up at Shang- 
hai, Canton and Foochow, and the institution at Peking was soon add- 
ing to its curriculum some instruction in the natural sciences and even 
political economy and international law. 

In the 1860s conservative Confucian scholars still inveighed against 
these Western studies, which had been smuggled into the curriculum 
under the heading of “astronomy and mathematics”—the latter hav- 
ing been respectable subjects in the tradition of ancient China. The 
conservative leader Wo-jen, for example, argued that nations must 
rely upon “propriety and righteousness, not on power and planning. 
The fundamental effort lies in the minds of people, not in techniques.” 
The moral basis of the state could not be improved by mathematics, 
least of all by the mathematics of barbarians who had but recently 
humiliated China. To this orthodox and emotional view, the Tsungli- 
yamen replied realistically that Western military power necessitated an 
effort at “self-strengthening”, yet “firearms have their roots in astro- 
nomy and geometry, and are developed by trigonometry and mathe- 
matics”. Since, as the conservatives feared, Chinese students of Western 
things might well be led astray by the foreigners, “therefore we have. .. 
decided that those who participate in the examinations (for the new 
schools) must be persons from regular scholastic channels”. Foreign 
learning, in short, was to be taken over as a source of power and to be 
kept under control in the process. This was the only alternative to the 
ineffective proposals of the obscurantists “to use loyalty and sincerity 
as armor, and propriety and righteousness as a shield.” 

While the lesson of contemporary history was too obvious to deny, 
there was nevertheless a great inertia in China’s Westernization after 
these early beginnings of the 1860s. This inertia cannot easily be at- 
tributed to a single cause. It was manifested at both the personal and 
the institutional levels. The officials by and large lacked compelling 
motives to press for Westernization, and those leaders who did so found 
themselves repeatedly checked and inhibited by vested interests and 
institutional impediments. 

In the first place, an official’s acts and programs in a given post 
were his personal projects, and his successor in the same office would 
probably neglect them. The woolen mill, arsenal and other innovations 
set up by Tso Tsung-t’ang at Lanchow in the northwest, languished 
under his successors. Continuity of effort could not be assured under 
so personalized a type of administration. 

Secondly, the official class sought to make use of Westernization 
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as its prerogative, like any other large scale economic or political ac- 
tivity in the Chinese state. The means of Westernization themselves 
were appropriated by officials as part of the perquisites of office. In 
other words, administrators with personal responsibility for new mills 
or factories put them in the same category as the other tax-producing 
mechanisms within their jurisdiction—the proceeds accrued in the first 
instance to the official, who then passed on revenues to the court. Against 
this ancient tradition of tax-farming, it was difficult to establish West- 
ern style corporate structures independent of official patronage and 
free from official squeeze, or to accumulate liquid capital and reinvest 
it in industrial enterprise. 

Finally, in the realm of motivation, the great body of the Ch’ing 
officialdom was little moved by the new patriotism and vision of cer- 
tain of its members. The empire was so large, the foreign menace so 
remote, that self-seeking continued to dominate the official psychology. 
While the revival of a kind of Confucian idealism in the period of the 
Restoration infused a degree of morale into the upper levels of the 
bureaucracy, the ancient ethical teaching could make little direct con- 
tribution to nationalism as a new incentive or focus of mass loyalty, or 
to the mastering of the new techniques of industrialism. The Ch’ing 
dynasty thus received a new lease of life after the suppression of the 
Rebellion, but it still pursued life much as before. All these built-in 
impediments to self-strengthening were demonstrated more clearly 
during the 1870s, which seem to usher in a new, less “cooperative”, 
post-“restoration” period. 


Phase III : 
The Effort at Self-Strengthening ca. 1871-1895 


After the final opening of China and the suppression of major 
rebellion in the 1860s, the Middle Kingdom embarked upon a period 
of modernization which was contemporary with and is inevitably com- 
pared with that of Meiji Japan. Analytically, it becomes increasingly 
more difficult to treat this process of attempted modernization (and its 
general failure) as a matter simply of “response” to Western stimuli ; 
for the factors, motives and obstacles affecting modernization exist now 
within the Chinese scene, in an interaction of their own. The Western 
example and stimulus must be subsumed and included, I suggest, under 
the major headings of Industrialism and Nationalism, taking them as 
twin foci of the complex worldwide process of social change in modern 
times. 
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A. The Industrialization process 


In this period China made considerable progress in the direction of 
Western style industrialization. The full record of this growth has not 
yet by any means been surveyed. The Western-style civil service of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, headed by its international staff, set a new 
fashion of financial probity and developed the administration and tech- 
nology requisite for mapping and lighting the China coast, developing 
the treaty port harbours and waterways, and evaluating and reporting 
on China’s foreign trade. Under official auspices, mines, railroads, 


steamships, telegraphs, textile mills and many other new enterprises — 


were inaugurated and developed. Even though the customary central 
government revenues from the land tax and salt administration remained 
unmodernized, a great increase of revenue was achieved from the Mari- 
time Customs and the old style likin (domestic trade) tax instituted in 
the 1850s. 

Because these decades preceding 1894 led up to a startling military 
disaster and the near-extinction of the ancient Chinese state, their 
positive developments have been derogated and minimized in retrospect. 
Such evaluations should not be made final until we know more about 
the inner history of these years. The historical significance of this period 
in retrospect lies in the fact that China’s rate of development, however 
great it may have been in fact, lagged so far behind that of the more 
developed Western nations, and especially Japan. Where the latter part 
of the 19th century saw tremendous world-wide changes and in parti- 
cular a remarkable growth of Japanese power and productivity, deve- 
lopments in China remained a poor reflection of those abroad. 

Without attempting here to explain this lag, or slower rate of change 
in China, let us note briefly the faltering efforts and confusion in the 
Westernization and industrialization processes. The most striking phe- 
nomenon was the lack of strong and continuous leadership at the centre 
of the imperial administration—this was of course a crucial factor in a 
state so theoretically centralized, where every major organized activity 
was expected to have central government sanction, and every official 
looked to the emperor for tacit approval. For example, the training of 
students abroad, so necessary for technological progress at home, was 
not inaugurated officially until 1872 and then, because of obscurantist 
jealousy and xenophobia, was broken off after a decade. The Chinese 
educational mission under Yung Wing required some ten years even 
to get started ; under it, one hundred and twenty Chinese students came 
to the United States in the period 1872-1881 ; but Yung Wing was 
accused of laying too much emphasis upon Western knowledge, “with 
the result that the young boys have neglected their Chinese studies” 
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land would have difficulty in passing the old-style civil service exami- 
nations to become officials on their return. Even the chief sponsor, Li 
Hung-chang, concluded in 1879 that “the enterprise of sending young 
people to foreign countries has cost a lot of money and created numerous 
evils, but after all will have little actual effect”. In general the number 
of Chinese trained in the West or in Japan remained very small, and 
the number of Chinese officials who travelled abroad still smaller. 

Again, China was remarkably loath to send diplomatic missions 
abroad, and the first permanent legation was not established, in England, 
until 1877. Even then its immediate object was to present a diplomatic 
apology. Earlier missions, like that led by the retiring American minister, 
Anson Burlingame, in 1868-70 and the Ch’ung-hou mission of apology 
sent to France for the Tientsin massacre in the iatter year, had little 
residual effect. The value of international law as a device to use in 
diplomatic relations was recognized as early as 1864 when the American 
missionary educator, W.A.P. Martin, made Wheaton’s text available 
in translation. But the subsequent diplomatic relations of China showed 
little of the finesse which has come to be expected of Chinese diplomats 
in the twentieth century. The Manchu negotiator with the Russians in 
1879, Ch’ung-hou, gave away unnecessarily the strategic passes in Cen- 
tral Asia, and his fiasco had to be recouped by another treaty in 1881. 
The negotiations with France over the hostilities in Tongking in the 
1880s were handled by a bewildering succession of Chinese and French 
representatives at different times and places, until Robert Hart finally 
got a settlement in 1885, after two years of undeclared war, by sending 
his London agent of the Maritime Customs to make a deal in Paris. 
China’s foreign policy, even after Li Hung-chang took charge of it in 
the 1870s, remained hesitant, disunified, and often based on miscon- 
ceptions. 

In the industrialization process properly speaking, the lead was 
taken by certain top provincial officials like Li Hung-chang at Tientsin 
and Chang Chih-tung governor-general of Hunan and Hupeh, rather 
than by the court. There appear to have been several reasons for this 
decentralized leadership : the major governors-general (viceroys) had 
a centralized command of resources within their areas of jurisdiction, 
while Peking remained a focus of competing factions and a centre of 
various administrative authorities. Foreign contact and assistance was 
perhaps a bit easier to get in the provinces, where the high officials 
sometimes hired foreign advisers. The practical necessity to show results 
in military training or industrial production was also a bit more con- 
cretely placed upon provincial shoulders, while the subtle influence of 
diehard xenophobes was less concentrated there than at the capital. 
During the last years of the 19th century the two officials above men- 
tioned, especially Li, headed influential cliques or groups of subordinate 
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personnel within the official bureaucracy, and “foreign matters” 
(yang-wu) became one of their chief spheres of activity. 

The leading governors-general very soon met the complexity of the 
industrialization problem: when the China Merchants’ Steam Navi- 
gation Company was organized in 1872 with an official subsidy for 
carrying the “tribute” rice by steamer to feed Peking (and partly to 
compete with the foreign domination of China’s coastal carrying trade), 
it soon felt a need for coal supplies. In turn, when the K’ai-p’ing coal 
mine was opened north of Tientsin in 1878 to meet this need, it soon 
became necessary to install a railway to transport its product, and the 
first railway was completed there in 1881. Similarly, in the central 
Yangtze valley, when Chang Chih-tung subsequently tried to build 
up the Han-Yeh-P’ing coal and iron complex, he met all the interde- 
pendent problems of capital, labour, technology and transport that one 
can imagine. 

These early efforts, for which foreign technicians and machinery 
were hired or purchased, were impeded by many factors. The cautious 
strategy of the court and of many provincial officials was to avoid the 
building of railroads into the interior lest they facilitate imperialist 
invasion (a strategic concept which the Japanese later showed to have 
had real validity). With its antiquated revenue collection methods, the 
court and the provinces were hard put to raise the capital for heavy 
industrial installations. Most of all, as already suggested, the institu- 
tional structure of Chinese society and particularly of its officialdom 
proved an impediment, for the tax-farming spirit of official life led 
to the systematic extraction of profit from government or semi-govern- 
ment enterprises as official perquisites or squeeze. The capitalist con- 
ception of pouring profits back in as investment for future growth was 
lacking. The predominantly agrarian-based society headed by the 
Chinese scholar-gentry still gave first place to land as the best invest- 
ment for family funds, and to pawnshops and usury as the quickest way 
of making money, in an economy where capital was so much more 
scarce than manpower. 

The specific device by which the officials fostered their industri- 
alization schemes was that of “government supervision and merchant 
operation” (kuan-tu shang-pan). Like the attempted bifurcation of fi 
and yung in the slogan “Chinese studies for the fundamental structure 
and Western studies for the practical application”, this device was a 
compromise which did not work effectively. The power of management 
over new enterprises like the telegraphs or cotton mills inaugurated by 
Sheng Hsuan-huai, for example, remained in his hands, and not even 
all the capital was secured from merchant sources. Official funds were 
used in his enterprises, compradors with experience in foreign firms 
were brought in as managers and given official rank, but neither under 
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the wing of the government nor on the side of the merchants was there 
opened up a free field for the activities of entrepreneurs under the 
protection of a modern legal system. Some compradors, like Hu Kuang- 
yung, were able to break away from their early foreign connections and 
became independent bankers and speculators in the treaty ports. Offi- 
cials like Sheng Hsuan-huai or Chang Chien were able to set up factories 
ard keep them going for a period of years, but they seldom succeeded 
in creating a corporation or any industrial structure which could sub- 
sequently carry on without their personal leadership. When a scholar- 
official like Chang Chien became an industrialist, he found his official 
connections essential. When a comprador or merchant went into a new 
enterprise, he had a similar need for official patronage. The legal system 
of the late Ch’ing regime gave no adequate protection to entrepreneurial 
capital. Companies such as the China Merchants’ Company were less 
like Western corporations than like personal or family partnerships. 

Given this domination of the official class over the new industri- 
alization effort, it was tragic for China that the dynasty at Peking 
provided so little leadership. The Empress Dowager manipulated her 
fantastically intricate system of personal squeeze throughout the official 
class, but did not apply her resources for “self-strengthening”, to say 
nothing of genuine industrialization. It was in this period that the 
Chinese state paid a price for that conservative and ethnocentric tradi- 
tionalism which had previously so often sustained it 5. 

While many specifically economic factors impeded China’s industri- 


51 am aware that it has been fashionable for modern students of Western expan- 
sion, both Marxists and others, to see in “imperialism” the great impediment at China's 
successful industrialization. In particular, the Leninist thesis has been, and is still, 
emotionally satisfying to patriots in underdeveloped countries because it provides 
seemingly specific culprits, both “feudal” and “imperialist”, who can be blamed for 
the conditions of underdevelopment. Without attempting in this brief space to deal 
theoretically with this doctrine, I would suggest that modern social science analysis 
must assign to the victims of imperialism a much less passive and a much more signi- 
ficant role than they have heretofore been given. Imperialism should be regarded 
primarily as a stimulus affecting a body Politic both in its economic and in its 
political areas. Insofar as the terms “political” and “economic” still indicate meaningful 
distinctions (which is not always the case), they refer to areas of social activity which 
are not related as superior to subordinate—“political” determined by “economic”—but, 
rather, as co-equal and mutually interacting. The modern social science disciplines do 
not stand in a hierarchy, in which economics deals with matters that fundamentally 
determine political life, or vice versa. Instead, the disciplines are relatively distinct, 
sometimes alternative and often confluent, paths or methods of approach to the 
systematic (and therefore selective) analysis of social phenomena. 

In these terms China’s response to the West in the economic sphere of industria- 
lization must be regarded as mutually interacting with her response to the West in the 
political sphere which we call “nationalism”. The activities of the expanding imperialist 

ers sometimes frustrated and sometimes stimulated both forms of development ; 

ut the key to Sino-foreign relations, which the foreigners seemed so clearly to 
dominate at the turn of century, lies for the modern historian less in the well known 
eee rivalries of Western powers than in the unstudied fabric of Chinese life 
and thought within Chinese society. 
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alization (and will be studied, I hope, by economic historians), one 
outstanding factor, from the viewpoint of “China’s response to the 
West”, is in the sphere of psychology and motivation. The lack of 
incentives or motivations to sustain a more vigorous industrialization 
effort may be connected, I suggest, with the lack of a spirit of modern 
nationalism. Industrialism was inhibited by the persistence within China 
of certain loyalties and values, which were also antithetic to modern 
nationalism. Such a gleaming generalization could hinder rather than 
help our understanding ; yet in a new field it may be useful to state 
general propositions as targets for analysis. China’s faltering steps in 
the industrial sphere may thus be attributed partly and in the first in- 
stance to ingrained customs and institutional hindrances of the types 
suggested above. But these hindrances must be viewed also as pheno- 
mena in the social psychological sphere—somehow the new motivations, 
which could have removed and eventually in fact did remove the hin- 
drances, were lacking. These new motivations were of many sorts, but 
perhaps “nationalism”, with its corollaries of citizenship and a certain 
kind of individualism, may be taken as their central theme °. 


B. The retardation of nationalism 


Parallel to the faltering steps of the industrialization process in the 
decades before 1894, there was a similar lag in the trend of thought 
about the West. Both the officials in office and the young men who 
aspired to office had a vested interest in the sacrosanct Confucian clas- 
sics and in the civil service examinations based upon them. This created 
a self-perpetuating mechanism which was rather impervious to affairs 
outside China. By adhering to the orthodoxy which had previously 
given it strength, the Ch’ing bureaucracy kept itself incompetent to 
deal with modern technology and industrial development, and also 
avoided the acceptance of Western political thought or the imitation 
of Western political processes. The classics continued to dominate edu- 
cational life. Only in 1887 was mathematics adopted as an optional 


*On the interdependent growth of nationalism and individualism, see the’ stimu- 
lating discussion by Karl W. Deurscu (Nationalism and Social Communication, an 
— into the Foundations of Nationality, Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
and J. Wiley, New-York, 1953, pp. 153-4) : “National consciousness thus arises in the 
age that asserts birthrights for everybody, inborn, unalienable rights, first in the lan- 
guage of ——= then in the language of politics, and finally in terms involving 
economics all society... The consciousness of human power—and thus of the 
potential power of every human being however lowly he might seem—was deepened 
and accelerated by the progress of the Industrial Revolution.” Dr. Deutsch suggests 
that “nationalism is correlated... with an increase in the value placed on individuals 
as they are, and with a decrease in the deference paid to internationally standardized 
culture patterns”. 
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examination subject. In general, the officialdom, trained to be pri- 
marily conscious of the moral orthodoxy of Confucianism, remained 
unable to accept Western culture, based as it was upon the study of 
Western languages, political ideas, and methods. This was the gene- 
ration when loyalty to the basically Confucian way of life, in the name 
of which the Taiping Rebellion had been suppressed, remained stron- 

than the rising sentiment of loyalty to China as one nation among 
others. Late 19th century China, in short, was still intellectually in 
the grip of its own unique “culturalism”, rather than nationalism, and 
therefore could not muster the incentive to transform its society and 
culture after the fashion of nationalists in Japan and other modern 
states. 

Modern Chinese nationalism, however, was being continuously gene- 
rated in the treaty port centers of Western contact. Some of the early 
nationalistic resentments against foreign superiority are represented 
in the interesting and influential (but as yet largely unstudied) writ- 
ing of an ex-comprador, Cheng Kuan-ying, published in the early 1890s. 
Out of his intimate contact with several of Li Hung-chang’s enterprises, 
Cheng heaps scorn upon the government’s industrialization effort for 
its ineffectiveness compared to the West. In the “government super- 
vision and merchant operation” ventures, he says, “those who have 
great authority can dominate the business and can achieve their private 
ambitions at the cost of the public enterprise. ... If a surplus or profit 
is made by the company, all the local officials request some contribu- 
tion and over-step their proper duty to meddle in the company’s 
affairs.... The shareholders are afraid of their power, and, on account 
of the lack of commercial law, they dare not appeal to higher courts.” 
Cheng evidently views China’s economic inferiority as stemming from 
the incompetent ways of the official class. 

His patriotic ire is similarly aroused at the high-handed ways of 
foreigners in port cities. “The Westerners frequently take advantage 
of the differences in languages and law to profit themselves at the 
cost of others.... When a foreign ship collides with and destroys a 
Chinese boat, the latter contrarily is blamed for being slow. ... When 
a foreign stage-coach hurts a Chinese, the latter contrarily is charged 
with not knowing how to use the right of way. ... Cunning Westerners 
ally themselves with local rascals to kidnap and sell the foolish coun- 
try fellows whose grievances and miserable lives are like those of the 
Dark Ages.... Where is justice and where is humanity ? Their steam- 
boats sail as fast as if they flew through our harbours, their stage- 
coaches rush along our thoroughfares, they carry weapons in time of 
peace, they reduce the wages of their employees, they speculate and 
go bankrupt, they protect Christian converts, they control the customs 
duties, they kidnap and sell our people—all these various kinds of 
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wrongdoing should be forbidden by Western law and not tolerated 
by international law.” 

Given the traditional sense of superiority in the Middle Kingdom 
and the variety of foreign humiliations to which China became in- 
creasingly subjected, the slow development of Chinese nationalism in 
the 19th century becomes a real historical problem. Where Japan had 
had a tradition of borrowing from the Chinese empire—a larger, richer, 
and older world across the sea—China had little sense of cultural in- 
debtedness to foreign parts. Buddhism had been the only important 
and conscious ideological importation from a specific foreign source. 
Consequently, while we might expect Japan to borrow more quickly 
from abroad in the 19th century, we might also at first glance expect 
the Chinese to react with a more violent nationalism against foreign 
invasion. Yet the imperialist subjection of China began before that of 
Japan and continued for a full lifetime afterward (Japan got rid of 
extraterritoriality at the turn of the century, but China only in the 
1940s). Chinese nationalism today can be fed and exacerbated by re- 
calling a century-long record of foreign impositions and humiliations, 
from the time of the Opium War right down to World War II and 
after. Today, moreover, the emotional violence of Chinese nationalism 
as harnessed by the Communists seems to be demonstrating as much 
vigor as any other historic case of nationalism. How does it happen, 
then, that the political expression of this sentiment was delayed so 
long in a country so proudly convinced of its historic superiority ? 

Answers to this interesting question can, I believe, be suggested 
along several lines of analysis, which in the end converge. The first 
approach is by way of China’s social structure: the scholar-official 
ruling class for 2,000 years had been firmly in the saddle and no class 
of merchants, artisans, peasants or others could attempt to challenge 
its superior prerogatives. This ruling class was, of course, only the top 
layer of the grand design of the Confucian state ; it owed its position 
to the particular structural and functional forms of the Confucian 
society. Thus the Chinese empire (that ideal form of government which 
alone could make possible universal peace and prosperity) required 
for its operation the existence of this same scholar-official class. As 
the great reformer Chang Chih-tung remarked in his magistral Ex- 
hortation to Study (Ch’uan-hsueh-p’ien 1898), “the doctrine of people’s 
rights will bring us not a single benefit but a hundred evils.... The 
populace are still content with their daily work because the laws of 
the dynasty hold them together. Once the doctrine of people’s rights 
is advocated. . .great disorder will arise on all sides.” The whole tra- 
dition of the Chinese language and literature, with its requisite invest- 
ment of long years of study to master the classics and the various styles 
of writing for literary and official life, called for a special literate 
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segment of the population which should interpenetrate the ruling class. 
Finally, to name but one more factor, the ideal of a hierarchical society 
of status, in which social order was maintained by the distinctions of 
superior and inferior in all human relationships, was formulated and 
perpetuated in orthodox Confucian thought, which again was the par- 
ticular property of the scholar-official class. In effect we can suggest, 
I think, that the remarkable continuance and stability of the Confu- 
cian order was due to the union of ethical thought with political power 
in the person of the scholar-official.? As indicated by the great tradi- 
tion of the examinations, the Confucian ethic and the imperial power 
of government were united to a remarkable degree—at least their 
union remained the ideal on which successive dynasties found no way 
to improve. 

The result of this first line of analysis would suggest that the Chi- 
nese scholar-official class, of all the 19th century ruling classes, was 
most closely identified with its native cultural tradition and found 
it most difficult to separate its present-day power of administration 
from its inherited traditional ethics and Confucian ideals, in such a 
way as to use the former for ends not prescribed by the latter. This 
was the essence, in short, of its “culturalism”. Any change in the old 
social order would threaten this ruling class, who really found no way 
to use Western methods to support Chinese values—in spite of Chang 
Chih-tung’s popular slogan regarding Chinese “substance” and West- 
ern “function”. 

Another result of this social structure was the incapacity of the 
Chinese scholar gentry to lead a nationalistic mass movement in which 
the lower classes of the populace could be enrolled. This intricate ques- 
tion has not really been studied, but the following may be suggested. 
Any organization and recruitment of a mass following was a danger- 
ous venture under the old regime, since the Chinese populace were 
governed by moral as much as by physical authority, and if brought 
together large numbers might easily shatter both. Thus the Confu- 
cian state had invariably frowned upon private association on any 
scale. By claiming a monopoly of organization, both economic and 
social, the ruling class had generally prevented the rise of organized 
groups not under its aegis. The exception to prove this rule was the 
secret society, a traditional organization which had to be secret be- 
cause it was non-official. That the official view was correct is indi- 
cated by the number of times that rebellions were led by secret socie- 
ties. 


_ .7This motif of China’s traditional policy is illustrated in several of the studies 
in the forthcoming volume edited by the present writer, Thought and Officialdom in 
China (to be published by the University of Chicago Press in 1956). 
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In contrast to this traditional Confucian élitism, modern nationa- 
lism has arisen on a mass basis in the period when the growth of com- 
munication (railroads and travel, literacy and newspapers) has made 
possible the focussing of many hearts upon one ideal, of many eyes 
upon one symbol like the flag. Such a growth of mass participation 
requires either an upward flow of the sanctions for authority, as in a 
system of representative government, or a downward flow of propa- 
ganda, persuasion and coercion, as under totalitarianism. In either 
case the political process of the nationalistic state is very un-Confu- 
cian. During the 19th century, while the scholar-officials, either as 
bureaucrats or as literati, not infrequently stimulated mass antago- 
nism against foreigners (the evidence runs all the way from the Can- 
tonese animosity of 1841 to the Boxer rising in 1900), they singularly 
failed to put themselves at the head of a newly literate, inter-com- 
municating, mobilized and nationally conscious people. 

Other factors affecting this slow growth of nationalist leadership 
out of China’s scholar-official ruling class may no doubt be found in 
political institutions like the imperial despotism, which jealously 
guarded against ministerial autonomy, and in other material factors 
like the mere size of the Chinese empire, and the poverty of its land- 
locked domestic economy. It seems safe to say, at any rate, that the 
structure of the old society set many impediments in the way of modern 
nationalism, and for long prevented its genesis in spite of the ingre- 
dients lying ready to hand. 

Another line of approach to this phenomenon is more specific, namely, 
that the rule over China by the alien Manchu dynasty, the last of several 
such dynasties of conquest, was a persistent factor inimical to the growth 
of a modern Chinese nationalism. As is generally remarked, the Manchus 
as outsiders who had inherited the Ming imperial system, remained 
essentially conservative throughout their reign and were on the defensive 
against change of any kind. They were particularly sensitive on the 
score of race, and in the 18th century, for example, proscribed and 
suppressed works of an anti-Manchu and anti-barbarian character. They 
continued to inculcate a reverence for the Son of Heaven as a ruler of 
universal prerogatives, rather than of a nation state. Thus in foreign 
relations they preserved the outward forms of the tribute system until 
the very end of the 19th century. In order to avoid the appearance of 
egalitarian international contact (to be inaugurated by foreign ministers 
at Peking), the Ch’ing regime ambushed the treaty envoys in 1859 at 
Taku, thus precipitating the second Anglo-French expedition of 1860 ; 
and they did not permit foreign ministers to have an imperial audience 
until 1873. On the other hand, in its domestic influence, this alien rule 
at Peking dampened the extremist resistance proposed by patriots like 
Commissioner Lin. To save the established order and their own position, 
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the Manchus conciliated the barbarians and eventually let the impe- 
rialists within the gates. 

More than this, however, and beyond the realm of policy, it may 
be suggested that the rule of alien dynasties had had an influence upon 
Chinese political thought. The taking over of North China by the Liao 
and Chin, followed by the Mongol conquest, and after the interlude 
of Ming rule, by the Manchu conquest, had made China subject to 
alien rule more than half the time during the last thousand years of 
history. This had created a pattern in which the Chinese empire, at its 
times of greatest strength, appeared to embrace both the densely settled 
farm life of China and the nomadic areas of Inner Asia. The Son of 
Heaven regularly ruled over both. Chinese Sons of Heaven, like those 
of the Ming, would try to conquer Inner Asia. But half the time, Inner 
Asia supplied the Son of Heaven. The Chinese state thus became more 
than merely China. It became a supra-national, supra-racial, and even 
supra-cultural universal empire in Eastern Asia*. This tradition gave 
rather little conscious and traditional precedent for modern Chinese 
nationalism. 

While these speculations remain to be modified by closer study, 
there can be no doubt of the sudden outpouring of nationalism (called 
forth by the Japanese defeat of China on land and sea) in 1894 — evi- 
dence that its potentialities had been accumulating in preceding decades. 


Phase IV : 
Nationalism and institutional change after 1895 


Before the unexpected and shattering catastrophe of 1894, a growing 
number of scholars had begun to espouse institutional reform of the 
imperial political system. In this they were stimulated, particularly from 
the late 1880s, by missionary tracts and translations such as those 
circulated to literati and officials by the famous Timothy Richard. 
The modern Chinese press had also made its beginning in major centres 
before 1894. But all these ingredients were activated and catalyzed by 
the Japanese defeat. After the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, memorials 
of perturbed officials, censors and literati immediately flooded the 
imperial court*. The Cantonese reformer, K’ang Yu-wei, led some 
1200 scholars at the capital, assembled there for the highest examina- 
tions, in presenting a memorial to the throne “10000 words” long, 


®I have tried to develop this thesis in an article, “Synarchy under the Treaties”, 
in the volume cited in the preceding note. 

*This outburst of pro-war, anti-capitulation sentiment on the part of reform 
leaders has been analyzed by Professor Ictixo Cuzé, in his article Kindai ni obernu 
Nichi-Chi kankei (“Sino-Japanese relations in recent times”), in Ajia, kako to gendai 
(a memorial volume to Konoe Kazan after 50 years, Tokyo, 1955, 306 pp.), pp. 245-260. 
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which urged the rejection of the peace treaty, transferring the capital 
for continued resistance and carrying out numerous reforms to streng- 
then China. The same officials and literati who opposed the peace 
treaty took the lead in inaugurating the “Society for the Study of Self- 
strengthening”. 

On their behalf K’ang vividly described China’s crisis : “The Rus- 
sians are spying on us in the north and the English are peeping at us 
on the west ; the French are staring at us in the south, and the Jap- 
anese are watching us in the east... China is in imminent peril .. . Our 
enfeebled China has been lying in the midst of a group of strong powers 
and soundly sleeping on the top of a pile of kindling... It will not 
be long until we become Turks and Negroes”. He went on to sound a 
note of cultural patriotism : “For China, on the great earth, has had a 
ceaseless succession of sacred emperors and the country has been very 
famous. Her principles, institutions, and culture are the most elevated 
in the world... Among all countries on earth none is her equal. Only 
because her customs are unenlightened and because of a dearth of men 
of ability, she is passively taking aggression and insult.” 

Thus inaugurated, the reform movement of the late 1890s ran its 
course parallel to the imperialistic encroachments of the foreign powers 
in their scramble for concessions. Study of the reform movement thus 
far has mainly dealt with its intellectual substance—the great variety 
of institutional changes advocated from Western models, some of them 
quite utopian, and the incapacity of K’ang Yu-wei and his colleagues 
after they gained the ear of the idealistic Kuang-hsii Emperor to trans- 
form their reformist blueprints into practical action. Here let us note 
that the sanction invoked for these drastic proposals was the salvation 
of China both as a culture and as a state ; for the two could hardly 
be disentangled. Even though the Empress Dowager’s coup d’Etat 
checked the Emperor’s reform efforts (during the famous Hundred Days 
in the summer of 1898), her own subsequent program, especially after 
1901, had necessarily to move in the same general direction—namely, 
toward the strengthening of the Chinese state in its foreign relations, 
through reform of its domestic administration on Western, or at least 
Western-inspired Japanese, lines. The emotional drives toward these 
great changes in millennial institutions of course varied from person 
to person: Manchu princes hoped to save their dynasty, opportunists 
saw their chance for careers. There was a welter of cross purposes 
and little unified action. Nevertheless, it seems safe to say that the 
decade after 1894 was characterized by a mounting and ever more 
widespread concern for the fate of the Chinese state. 

Instead of subsuming all the developments of this period under the 
headings of “reform” and “revolution”, we may perhaps more appro- 
priately view them as the gestation of China’s modern nationalism. 
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For example, the violence of the Boxer outbreak of 1900 was very 
specifically directed against the foreigner, his political, economic, and 
“cultural” aggression into China, but in the context of the times, the 
Boxer outbreak was perhaps more than a mere repetition of xenophobia 
among a disturbed populace. There was for a brief period a combination 
of die-hard conservative leadership by Manchu princes from the top 
of the social-governmental pyramid with a blind grass-roots following 
of local Boxer fanatics. 

Nationalism as the major motif of the era was eloquently announced 
by the influential reform leader, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, in his writings which 
were disseminated from Japan to the student class all over China after 
1898. It is interesting to note that his theme of a “new people”, or 
more literally “the renovation of the people” (Hsin-min), finds an echo 
today, perhaps fortuitously, in Mao Tse-tung’s “New democracy”, or 
literally “new people’s rule” (Hsin min-chu). 

“What does nationalism mean ?” asks Liang. “It is that in all places 
people of the same race, the same language, the same religion, and 
the same customs, regard each other as brothers and work for inde- 
pendence and self-government, and organize a more perfect government 
to work for the public welfare and to oppose the infringement of other 
races. When this idea had developed to an extreme at the end of the 
19th century, it went further and became national imperialism within 
the last 20 or 30 years. What does national imperialism mean ? It means 
that the industrial power of the citizens of the nation has been fully 
developed domestically and must flow to the outside, and thus they 
industriously seek to enlarge their powers in other (dependent) regions 
as appendages. The way of doing it is by military power, commerce, 
industry or religion, but they use a central policy to direct and protect 
these activities... If we wish to promote nationalism in China, there is 
no other means of doing it except through the renovation of the people... 
It is necessary to have our people’s virtue, people’s wisdom, and people’s 
power of the whole number of 400 millions all become equal to that of 
the foreigners.” Thus Liang went on to urge the revitalizing of Chinese 
culture and the Chinese state by a new grasp of her ancient heritage and 
a judicious selection of foreign methods. 

The other branch of the anti-Manchu movement, that led by the 
revolutionist Sun Yat-sen, while it put a greater practical emphasis upon 
political uprising, accepted in theory a similar stress upon the role of 
the people. By 1905, when he organized the various revolutionary groups 
under one banner in Tokyo, Sun had already formulated his Three 
People’s Principles, which remain today the ideological underpinning of 
the Nationalist Government on Taiwan. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that among the Three Principles, Sun’s party, the Kuomintang, from 
the first has laid the greatest stress upon nationalism. 
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As the foundation for this flowering of the sentiment and political 
activities of nationalism at the turn of the century, future research can 
trace in greater detail the growth of that intercommunication within 
China among the ruling strata, student class and urban population which 
has been a typical accompaniment of modern nationalism. The flour- 
ishing of the new daily press and a great variety of cheaply published 
and often ephemeral magazines stimulated, and was in turn facilitated 
by, development of the written language, especially (after 1916) the 
written form of the vernacular (pai-hua). The rapid rise of Shanghai 
as a great metropolis, the extensive railroad building of the decade to 
i911, and the flocking to Japan of thousands of Chinese students 
annually, all contributed to that consciousness of national culture and 
destiny which could eventually become focussed upon current issues 
and political action. 

With this powerful and growing motivation now at work, China in 
the 1900s saw great institutional changes in education, law, politics, 
administration, industry, and military affairs, which were no less signif- 
icant because they seemed to contemporary observers to mark the 
collapse of an old order more than the successful rise of a new one. 
The “response to the West” (and to Japan) was by this time massive, 
multiform and accelerating ; and yet from this time, i.e. the early years 
of the 20th century, it becomes less feasible to approach an under- 
standing of the process of change in Chinese society from the angle of 
its “response to the West”. This is because, even at this early date in 
China’s modern evolution, so many Western-inspired forms of thought 


and social organization had become assimilated, so many Western ways | 


had become partially institutionalized and incorporated into the on-going 
processes of Chinese life. It becomes more and more difficult to un- 
scramble foreign from native influences and elements. For example, 
China’s new armies, modeled on Western (principally German) forces, 
had become a new factor in the domestic power structure ; by the late 
1890s the whole military establishment, new and old, absorbed some- 
thing like half the official revenues, although the latter had also 
increased greatly over earlier periods *. While the new armies had 
grown up partly in response to Western contact and aggression and on 
semi- Western lines, it would be simplistic to call them in any real sense 
“Western”. 

In short, the response to Western contact can be traced most easily 
in its early stages, when there is the clearest distinction between foreign 
and Chinese ways. As contact increases, the response to it becomes 
greater but also less discernible, for it begins to be part and parcel of 


See Ralph L. Powe, The Rise of Chinese ey Power 1895-1912, (Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1955), p. 87. This is the major work on its subject. 
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Chinese life. “Westernization” gives way to “modernization”, the 
demand for defense is followed by the demand for reform, and by the 
time when reform accelerates into revolution, the entire society has 
become involved in a process of change which is too cataclysmic and 
far-reaching, too autonomous, to be called any longer a mere “response”. 

Thus the concept of “response” loses its usefulness, perhaps by the 
early 20th century in the case of China; for foreign contact, without 
actual foreign immigration and colonial rule, can seldom be more than 
a stimulus to the indigenous society, especially when it has the social 
stability and cultural momentum of China, with its massive homogeneous 
sub-continent of population. By the time the foreign stimuli had had 
their initial effect, new Chinese cities, new social and professional 
classes, new trades and techniques, new ideas and a new Chinese lite- 
rature and daily press had arisen within the old society ; foreign stimuli 
as such had become less directly effective ; and nationalism had begun 
to dominate political life. (While it would be ingenuous to reify or 
hypostatize “nationalism” as a new entity or factor in the Chinese scene, 
the term may be used to designate a further phase of response, in which 
Western stimuli have become internalized, as it were, or institutionalized 
within Chinese society.) Thus the two generations of China’s gradually 
increasing response to Western contact finally evoked that modern 
spirit of nationalism—that organized search for national unity and 
strength and for international equality and status—which has been the 
central motif of Chinese public life in the first half of the 20th century. 


China’s response to Western contact, for the reasons just indicated, 
becomes more difficult to study the longer it continues. In its early 
stages, however, a rather simple pattern emerges : the Chinese scholar- 
official confronting the foreigner moves from a recognition that China 
must acquire Western arms to the recognition that China must indus- 
trialize by the use of all sorts of Western technology, and subsequently 
to the recognition that “self-strengthening” is not to be achieved by 
material feats of applied technology and industrialization alone, but 
must be led by a strong and modernized state. In other words, the trend 
is from arms, to technology and industry, to political institutions, all 
in the service of a growing nationalism. All these in successive phases 
are to be borrowed from the West, if only the leaders of the day are 
willing and able to follow the foresight and recommendations of the 
scholar-reformers #1. 

11 As a marginal corroboration of this general sequence of phases, note the record 
of translation of Western works into Chinese. A recent statistical survey shows that 
translated works in natural and particularly in applied science in the period 1850-1899 
outnumbered the social sciences and humanities four to one ; whereas in the years 


1902-1904 the latter outnumbered the former two to one, and in the period 1912-1940 
they outnumbered the natural and applied sciences three to one. See TsvEN-HSUIN 
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The historical record also shows a steady growth in China’s poten- 
tiality for meeting the problem of Western aggression. Although Chinese 
officials at first are baffled by the foreign steamship, they eventually 
create a Chinese steamship line and follow this with a railroad system. 
They begin by hiring foreign gunboats, but eventually become able to 
build their own. While they are at first helpless to build up Chinese 
competition against the import of foreign machine-made goods, they 
eventually (in the period of the First World War) see a native Chinese 
industry arising in textiles and other consumption staples like tobacco 
or matches or cement. On the less tangible plane of finance, modern 
banking is inaugurated under official auspices about the turn of the 
century, as well as modern education. When Chang Chih-tung presides 
over the abolition of the ancient examination system in 1905, in favor 
of a Japanese type of universal school system, he imitates a foreign 
model in order again to strengthen the Chinese state. Although a leading 
conservative and Confucian protagonist, Chang is able to do this in 
1905 ; his predecessors of the 1860s had had trouble even in sending 
students abroad. 

This steady increase—both in the readiness of the scholar-official 
to acknowledge the need for a new view of the world and the acceptance 
by China of many Western ways, and in the accumulation of industrial 
plant and technology, financial mechanisms and a communications 
network of education and press—can all be documented at length. The 
most significant fact about it all, however, is that it was slow in com- 
parison with other countries. Whatever the absolute rate of development 
in China, it could not keep up with the rate of change of nearby Japan, 
or in other parts of the world, Consequently, the more China progressed 
into modernization, in response to the West, the more she seemed to 
Chinese patriots to be falling behind. The central problem for historical 
measurement is therefore that of China’s comparative slowness in 
effective, organized response. 

We are left with the fact that Western contact, in rousing modern 
Chinese nationalism, did so with just enough speed to make the modern 
Chinese nationalist supremely conscious of his country’s humiliating 
position. In this way the slowness of China’s initial response may be 
seen to have prolonged it, intensified it, and brought it to a high point 
only in our own day. 


Tsten (Librarian of the Far Eastern Library, University of Chicago), “Western Impact 
on China through Translation”, Far Eastern Quarterly, XII, 3 (May 1954), p. 305-327, 
see table p. 327. 
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1. Man Comes to the Northeast of Europe 


Late Glacial and Post Glacial Period. 

Northern Russia, the East Baltic countries, and northern Poland 
together with northwestern Europe were under the ice until they were 
freed between ca. 15,000 B.C. and ca. 6,800 B.C. Most of the northern 
East Baltic territory and Russia were freed from ice during the third 
retreat stage, called Feni-glacial, ca. 7,800-6,800 B.C. 

Man occupied the areas as soon as conditions made habitation pos- 
sible. Reindeer hunters in the southeastern Baltic area appeared during 
the Early Late Glacial period, when the climate was still Arctic. The 
earliest worked reindeer antlers from East Prussia have been dated with 
the help of geomorphological investigations and their age reaches back 
to the period between 15,000 and 10,000 B.C. In general character the 
first inhabitants of the southeastern Baltic area did not differ from the 
Upper Palaeolithic Hamburgian and Magdalenian cultures of north- 
western Europe. The same affinities are seen during the Sub-Arctic 
climate period at about 9,000 B.C., when reindeer hunters spread to 
the much wider area of northeastern Europe south of the ice-sheet. At 
that time the glacier extended to Oestergétland and southern Finland. 
Besides the reindeer, the elk, aurochs and wild horse appeared. Imple- 
ments of antler and bone from the sub-Arctic period include nicely 
shaped spear-heads, fur working tools, clubs and harpoons. 

Thousands of flint implements of rather uniform character, discov- 
ered in Poland, East Prussia, Lithuania, White Russia and central 
Russia, and dating from the Early Post Glacial period (chiefly from 
Pre-Boreal times, before 6,800 B.C.) show that man settled in these 
regions, living in small groups along the rivers on sand dunes. This 
flint industry, distributed between the Oder river on the west and the 
upper Volga on the east (Map 1), has been called Swiderian after the 
type site in Swidry Wielkie in Poland near Warsaw. It consists of 
long points, elongated and round scrapers, burins of screwdriver, gouge 
and angle forms. Most of the bone tools, which possibly belonged 
to this culture, have not survived, for the major part of the Swiderian 
finds were made in sand dunes. That the Swiderian culture lasted in 
this part of Europe for a long period is shown by several assemblages 
of earlier and later forms as well as stratigraphical evidence gathered 
in Polish sites. In central Russia this type of flint industry persisted 
during the Boreal times. 

The decisive factor for further culture development was the change 
from glacial to temperate conditions, when the recession of the ice- 
sheet uncovered the greater part of northern Russia, Finland and Scan- 
dinavia. During the Boreal period (6,800-5,600 B.C.) the climate became 
milder—warm and dry— and mixed forests spread as far to the north 
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as Finland and northern Russia. The elk, aurochs and boar were the 
dominant animals. A relatively homogeneous hunter-fisher culture, 
covering the area of the glacial lakes, stretched across the Baltic plain 
to Finland (Map 1). More abundant natural resources enriched the life 
of the hunters and fishers who lived in small groups on the banks of 
streams, lakes, and on islands and peninsulas. A great many hazel nuts, 
animal and fish bones were found in the settlements which usually 
exhibited also a fire-place covered with stones or remains of some 
artificial wooden construction, probably arranged for protection against 
dampness. Many new forms of fishing and hunting tools—harpoons, 
fish-hooks, conical projectile points, ice-picks, spear-heads—appeared 
in this period as well as nets for fishing, the remains of which were 
discovered in the Boreal sites in Estonia and Finland. Engravings on 
the bone tools show that traps for hunting were probably known. Bone 
gouges, antler-axes, flint and quartz implements were used as well. 
Ice-picks and sledges discovered in Finland demonstrate that these 
people lived all the year round in the northern Baltic area. The earliest 
sledge-shoe, originating from the Pre-Ancylus marine period (end of 
the 8th millennium B.C.) was uncovered at Heinola in Eastern Tavast- 
land, Finland. 

This Baltic forest culture in the eastern Baltic territory is known 
as the “Kunda culture”, a name derived from one of the largest and 
best investigated sites in northern Estonia ; it has been dated mainly 
by pollen analysis and geological investigations. The culture most 
nearly related to the Kunda is the well-known Maglemosian, distributed 
throughout the western Baltic region (northern Germany, Denmark and 
southern Sweden). Actually, these western and eastern Baltic forest 
cultures were like sister cultures, with no more than local differences 
due to divergencies of climate. In northeastern Europe winters were 
more severe than in the northwest ; hence ice-picks and sledge-shoes 
are common in Finland or Estonia, whereas in northwestern Europe 
they are unknown. 

On objects of daily use or on pendant-amulets of these early hunter- 
fishers we may frequently observe incised ornamentation, consisting of 
a series of parallel lines, variations of linear chevrons, net patterns and 
obliquely shaded bands, or patterns made up of small holes or frets. 
Incised geometric ornamentation demonstrates a continuation of the 
Upper Palaeolithic Magdalenian art traditions, but the drilling tech- 
nique and net pattern, as well as small animal sculptures made in 
amber or engraved on rocks, were new. The portrayed animal was the 
bear, boar, elk and fish, depicted naturalistically and statically. The 
same art style persisted for several subsequent millennia in the forest 
zone of northeastern Europe. 

While the hunter-fishers flourished on the Baltic Sea coasts, the 
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first pioneer immigrants from the south reached as far north as northern 
Finland, eastern Karelia, the White Sea (Kola Peninsula) and the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. The earliest sites in the extreme north are 
actually flint and stone chipping places, exhibiting a lithic industry 
based upon flakes and blades, and were held therefore to be represent- 
atives of an “Arctic Palaeolithic”. The study of the levels of the stations 
along the Arctic Ocean and the White Sea board has shown that they 
corresponded to the geological period extending from about 7,000 to 
about 5,000/4,500 B.C. (in geological terms : between the second half 
of the Pholas transgression, contemporary with the early stage of the 
Ancylus Lake, and the Tapes I, corresponding to the first Litorina Sea 
transgression, according to estimates by Tanner). 

There is a considerable amount of evidence to suggest that the forest 
culture of the hunters and fishers continued during the Atlantic warm- 
-and-humid period in Finland, Estonia and northern Russia. In this 
period hunter-fisher stations appeared in more northerly regions than 
during Boreal times. Characteristic implements, which by degrees 
appeared in more variable forms, were oblique-edged, oval and round 
stone axes, gouges, chisels, hoes and leaf-shaped points of slate. Fishing 
tools of bone and flint implements known from several Atlantic sites in 
northern Russia (district of Vologda) indicate the persistence of the 
Boreal traditions. In fact, the whole forested zone of northeastern Europe 
demonstrates a more or less homogeneous culture of Boreal survivals, 
which do not change significantly even in the third millennium B.C., 
when the hunters and fishers adopted pottery making from their 
southern neighbours. 

During the Boreal climate period in Poland there appeared a micro- 
lithic flint industry called Tardenoisian, which later spread to Lithuania 
and White Russia (Map 1). The sites with microlithic flints—pen-knife 
points of long triangle, trapeze or rhomb shape, micro-burins and 
scrapers—are not reported from densely forested and damp areas. The 
Tardenoisian stratum in the Polish dunes has proved to be younger 
than Swiderian and older than Neolithic. Usually it belongs to the 
lower fossil humus layer of the dune which coincides with the period 
of climatic optimum of Atlantic times. But the earliest appearance of 
Tardenoisian flints in Poland dates back to the period before the climatic 
optimum (cf. grave from Janislawice near Warsaw). This microlithic 
flint industry has analogies in Belgium, Denmark and Germany. The 
male individual of Janislawice was brachycephalic, broad-faced, wide- 
nosed and low-orbitted. His stature was 158,1 cm. 

As we have seen from the above survey, the present archaeological 
data demonstrate a gradual southwest to northeast culture flow (Table I). 
Our knowledge of the Late Glacial and Early Post Glacial culture in 
this area largely depends on investigations made in the Baltic region. 
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Here it was possible to correlate the archaeological material with the 
results of the geological and palaeo-botanical investigations : the climate 
phases, the altering shape of the Baltic basin and the vegetation changes, 
which are of extraordinary significance for chronological purposes. 
Eastern Russia proved less favourable for archaeological studies. Al- 
though in Eastern Russia the finds were few, they suffice to show that 
the whole territory between the Baltic Sea and central Russia was 
culturally related, whereas the cultures in eastern Russia and the Urals 
had a different origin and development. 


2. Southern Influences. 
The Appearance of Pottery in the Southeastern Baltic Area 


In the southern Baltic region pottery appeared much earlier than in 
the northern Baltic region. In several bogs of East Prussia large pots, 
40-50 cm high and 30-40 cm wide, made with rough clay mixed with 
small stones, but fairly well fired were discovered. The upper part of 
the pot, which had a slight S profile, was decorated by vertically 
impressed comb-like stamps or deep incisions, vertical rows of pits and 
by finger dots. According to the pollen analysis made by Gross on pots 
from the peatbogs in southern East Prussia, these primitive pots date 
back to the lower part of the pollen zone VII or the transitional period 
between VII and VI. The tentative dates given by H. Gross for the 
zone VII are: from ca. 3700 to 2300 B.C., and for the zone VI : from 
the end of the Ancylus period (about 5500 B.C. according to Gross) to 
ca. 3700 B.C.. In western Lithuania, on the narrow tongue of land 
between the Baltic Sea and the Courish Lagoon, similar types of pots 
were discovered under the layer of the old forest bed, while later Neo- 
lithic pottery came to light in the same above the forest bed. 

Several pots from the districts of Allenstein (Olsztyn) and Labiau 
(Labguva) in East Prussia, dated by means of pollen analysis at the 
zone VII (after Gross’ classification) were decorated by diagonally 
impressed comb-like stamps over the whole surface of the pot and by 
pits around the edges. This Late Atlantic southeastern Baltic material 
demonstrates a similarity to the earliest pottery known from Finland 
and Karelia. In both areas pots were large, shaped like half an egg, 
and were made of rough clay, and the decoration has much in common. 

Judging by this material, the inference may be advanced that the 
knowledge of pottery spread over northeastern Europe chiefly from the 
southwest. Another route by which this cultural novelty may have 
spread into central and eastern Russian territory is from the area of 
the Black Sea northward into Russia (cf. i.e. Map. 1). But in central and 
eastern Russia, there are no reliably dated settlements or cemeteries 
with pottery remains earlier than the end of the third millennium B.C. 
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The Spread of the Food-producing Economy. South to north move- 
ments of the central European food-producers. The first food-producing 
culture spread to the fertile loess-soil lands of central Europe. The 
early tillers and stock-breeders in western central Europe were the 
so-called Danubian I (in German: “Die Bandkeramiker”) of the late 
fourth and the beginning of the third millennium B.C. The Startevo- 
Kérés and Boian A food-producing culture assemblages appeared in 
the lower Danube region, and the Tripolye culture appeared in Rumania 
and the western Ukraine. However, the sites of these earliest food- 
producing cultures have not yet been reported north of the upper Vistula, 
upper Dniester and upper Southern Bug rivers. 

Toward the middle of the third millennium B.C. the central Euro- 
pean food producers of the late Danubian I stage, distinctive for their 
linear “note-head ornamented” pottery, spread beyond the loess as far 
as the fertile lands on the lower Vistula. Querns, and barley, wheat and 
oat impressions on pottery sherds, are evidence for agriculture. Among 
the bones of domesticated animals, those of cattle, goats, sheep and 
pigs were discovered. A characteristic stone tool was the shoe-last celt. 

About the end of the third millennium B.C. new migrations from 
the south increased the agricultural population. One of the most 
important sites of ca. 2000 B.C. in the northeast is the BrzeS¢ Kujawski 
settlement near the Vistula bend in the loamy and black soil region of 
Kujavia in western Poland. Here, alongside the assemblages distinctive 
for “note-head ornamented” and “stroked” pottery, appeared the local 
“BrzeS¢ Kujawski” pottery type, related to that of the middle Danube 
basin. These people lived in dwelling-pits or in large rectangular houses, 
trapezoid in plan, built up of erect posts. Some were 39 m. long. The 
entrance was through the wide end. Spondylus shells of Mediterranean 
origin, copper ornaments and amber beads discovered in graves of the 
Brzeéé Kujawski site show that trade relations existed between the 
south and north. The nearest parallels to the Brzesé Kujawski copper 
ornaments are known from the Jordansmihl and Painted Moravian 
culture groups in Silesia, Moravia and lower Austria and from the 
Lengyel complex in Hungary. Considering the distribution of a rather 
uniform type of copper ornaments, it is possible that the route over 
which the first copper reached northeastern central Europe and the 
Baltic coasts was through Hungary, lower Austria, Moravia, Silesia, 
southern and northwestern Poland. 

Stratigraphical evidence of the sites of southern Poland, Moravia 
and Bohemia has shown that the Danubian I survivals, represented by 
the “stroked pottery” group, the BrzeS¢ Kujawski assemblage and the 
Painted Moravian group, were contemporaneous. This can be interpreted 
as the coexistence of the mixed farmers of the different culture groups 
in the fertile lands. These culture groups, although differing in their 
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pottery styles, possessed a similar economy and shared the common 
practice of contracted burial. 


The First Northern Culture. The gradual south to north expansion 
of the central European food-producers was decisive for the revolution 
in economy of northern Europe between Jutland and southern Scandi- 
navia to the Nemunas (Memel) basin in the east. Here the First Northern 
(or the “Funnel beaker” as it is called in Polish, German and Danish) 
food-producing culture occurred, which most likely evolved through 
the merging of the local food-gatherers with the stronger central Eu- 
ropean invaders. Many traits link the First Northern culture with the 
preceding local culture of the hunters-fishers, such as extended burials, 
microlithic flint tools and votive offerings. Through an extensive study 
of the Danish peat-bogs, it has been possible to discern the chronological 
sequence of the First Northern culture : J.C. Becker relying on the most 
frequent bog finds—the funnel-necked beakers—has been able to work 
out five chronological stages (A-E). In western and northern Poland 
similar chronological stages are traceable. They extend through the 
second half of the third and the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C. (Table II). The earliest First Northern pottery is found between 
the Oder and the Vistula, that is the region over which the central 
European food-producers spread not later than the middle of the third 
millennium B.C. (Map 2). Stratigraphical evidence in Poland reveals 
that the funnel-necked beakers and amphorae of the earliest stages 
precede the long triangular or trapezoid barrows characteristic of the 
later stages. In Denmark a similar type of early pottery (A-B stages 
after Becker) precedes the megalithic tombs. 

The First Northern peasants lived on loamy and loess lands, and 
on sand hills, in long post houses or in semi-subterranean huts. The 
equipment most frequently found consisted of flint celts, leaf-shaped 
arrowheads, flint knives and scrapers, club-headed hammers or double- 
edged axes of stone, maces and gouges. Definite traces of agriculture 
and cattle-raising in the eastern branch of this culture were discernible 
from the sites in the loess region of southern Poland. The funnel-necked 
beakers, collared flasks and amphorae of the advanced phase (C-E) 
were skilfully decorated by incised strokes, by stamps of miniature 
triangles, by pits and ribs, or were incrusted with white color. This 
pottery in its variety of forms and ornamentation differed from the 
pottery of the hunters and fishers in the forest zone of northeastern 
Europe. 

The monuments of the First Northern culture of the advanced phase 
in southern Poland, Silesia, Moravia and Bohemia overlap with the 
central European food-producers (the Stroked Pottery, Jordansmiihl, 
Painted Moravian groups). In the northeast, traces of the First Northern 
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culture are known from East Prussia and western Lithuania. The forest 
zone seems to have been the eastern limit of farming throughout this 


period (Map 2). 
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TABLE II 


Chronological table of the food-producing and food-gathering cultures in northeastern 
Europe during the second half of the third and the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C. — Thick letters : food-producing cultures. Thin letters : food-gathering cultures. 
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8. Southeastern Influences. The Globular Amphorae Culture 
between Elbe, Southern Baltic and Middle Dnieper. 


A new complex, distinguished by burial in huts or stone cists in 
barrows and globular amphorae (vases with the lower part in the form 
of a globe) as a dominant type of pottery, appeared after 2000 B.C. 
It extended northwards to the Baltic Sea between Jutland and the 
Nemunas basin, westwards to the Saale-Elbe region in central Germany, 
and southwards into Bohemia and Moravia; in the east it covered 
Poland and the western Ukraine to the middle Dnieper (Map 3). 
Dominating the Danubian and First Northern groups, it united this 
area into one rather uniform cultural assemblage known as the Globular 
Amphorae Culture. Many of its traits, such as burial rites and pottery, 
bear a striking resemblance to those of a culture that spread along the 
northern shores of the Black Sea and in the northern Caucasus in the 
beginning of the second millennium B.C. In both areas globular am- 
phorae were characteristic types in pottery, and small funerary houses 
built of timbers or stone slabs were used for the disposal of the dead. 
Burial of several members of a family together, burial of animals, 
especially cattle and horses, the use of red ochre in graves, and a 
preference for ornaments made of perforated animal teeth or boars 
tusks link this complex with that of the Eurasian steppe culture. 

The graves with globular amphorae in many cases show overlap 
with the Danubian and First Northern survivals, namely: with the 
Stroked Pottery assemblage in Silesia, with the Walternienburg II and 
Bernburg in central Germany, that is, with the cultural groups that 
show relationship with the earlier central European food-producers, 
and with the latest phase of the First Northern culture. This reflects 
contact with the older population. Some of the globular amphorae 
traits evolved through a fusion with the inheritance of local cultures. 
This is conspicuous in the adaptation of pottery ornaments typical of 
the First Northern people whose pots were usually ornamented by 
small geometrical stamps. But along with the stamped decoration, a 
cord impression technique was employed. Very probably the cord 
impressions and patterns like those of hanging triangles on the globular 
amphorae, bowls and wide-mouthed pots mean influence from the 
Pontic area. This mode of decoration was frequently applied in the 
Ukrainian and southern Russian steppe zone in the Pit-Grave, Hut- 
Grave and Catacomb-Grave period at the beginning of the second 
millennium B.C. It took root in central and northern Europe, and 
gradually became a dominant method in pottery decoration at the very 
end of the Neolithic and beginning of the Bronze Age. 

The appearance of the steppe elements in middle and Baltic Europe 
is approximately contemporaneous with the culture change in the 
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Map. 3. EXPANSION OF THE STEPPE PEOPLE TO THE WEST AND NORTH ( ——> ), DISTRIBUTION OF THE 


IN THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


AND THE FIRST EAST BALTIC-CENTRAL RUSSIAN FOOD-PRODUCING (OOO) cULTURES 
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northern Caucasus and in the western Ukraine during the Late Tripolye 
culture, where similar steppe elements appeared. This southeast-to- 
northwest flow apparently belongs to the series of movements in step 
with those in the Danube basin as well as in Greece during the tran- 
sition to the Middle Helladic period, at 1900-1800 B.C. The Globular 
Amphorae complex is synchronous with the efflorescence of local 
metallurgy in the northern Caucasus and with the period of the Bell 
Beaker traders in western and central Europe. There was an extensive 
exchange in amber and other substances with the Bell Beaker people. 
The amber sources along the southeastern Baltic coast were intensively 
explored. The conical amber beads with V-perforations found in Glo- 
bular Amphorae and Bell Beaker graves serve well for the chronological 
purpose and indicate the trade routes. 

A northern origin for this culture, which was urged by German 
archaeologists (lastly by E. Sprockhoff in 1938), is considered by the 
author to be impossible. All the evidence suggests that the Globular 
Amphorae people expanded to the northwest at the expense of the First 
Northern and Danubian cultures. The steppe people in middle and 
Baltic Europe adapted themselves to local conditions. Their culture 
was hybrid, growing out of steppe elements and local inheritance. 


Survivals of the Globular Amphorae Culture : The Corded Pottery 
Culture. The immediate successors of the Globular Amphorae people in 
eastern middle Europe are represented by an assemblage of grave goods, 
which had much in common with those of their predecessors. But 
changes that designate a new chronological phase are clearly conspic- 
uous in pottery and in the appearance of boat-shaped stone axes. The 
globular amphorae were now reminiscent of the bulging vessels of the 
Catacomb-Grave people north of the Black Sea. This peculiar type of 
amphorae with a low neck is a hybrid type which most likely evolved 
from the globe amphora proper with an element of the Pontic pottery 
style. Wide-mouthed pots became rare and were superceded by high- 
necked beakers, decorated with zones of diagonal hatchings, herring- 
bone motif and with cord impressions forming hanging triangles or 
horizontal lines. The frequent S-profiled beakers and zone decoration 
could have been inspired by the Bell Beaker style. 

The stone “battle-axes” with a drooping blade were one of the most 
characteristic finds in graves. Their prototypes were evidently the 
northern Caucasian hammer-axes found in stone-cist graves dating 
from the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Their appearance 
in eastern middle and Baltic Europe exhibits a continuous tie between 
this part of Europe and the Black Sea coasts. The “battle-axe” points 
ultimately to a Caucasian-Near Eastern origin ; in the Eurasian steppe 
culture of the Neolithic stage it was unknown. 
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The Corded Pottery culture occupied a wider territory than the 
Globular Amphorae culture proper. Besides middle Europe and the 
southern Baltic area, the variants of the same culture are known in 
northwestern Europe, southern Scandinavia, the East Baltic area and 
in central Russia. In the territory of the Globular Amphorae proper 
the culture continued with an increasing differentiation. Individual 
groups developed in 1) central Germany, Bohemia and Silesia, in 2) 
northern Germany to the R. Oder basin in the east, in 3) middle and 
northern Poland and former East Prussia and 4) southeastern Poland, 
Volynia and Podolia (Map 4). 

Continuous habitation on the southeastern Baltic coasts is demon- 
strated by farmer settlements on both sides of the Vistula delta contain- 
ing earlier and later material. People lived in villages consisting of 
ten to twelve rectangular houses standing close together. Almost all 
final Neolithic skeletons from the southeastern Baltic region are reported 
as long-headed or extremely long-headed, high and narrow-faced, in 
fact of the same type as many skeletons of the same period from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 


4. Southwest-Northeast Movement of the Food-producers 


In about the 19th-18th century B.C. the food-producing population 
occupied a stretch along the eastern Baltic coast up to the southwestern 
part of Finland, and the White Russian-central Russian uplands, 
reaching in the east to the upper Volga and Oka basins (Maps 2 and 3). 
The coming of the new people to the forest zone of northeastern Europe 
marks the culmination of a series of movements that started originally 
with the southeast-northwest migration of the steppe people. 

Refuting the hypothesis of some Soviet archaeologists (Ravdonikas, 
Bader, Tretiakov, Krivtsova-Grakova) that the food-producing culture 
in central Russia was created by local hunters and fishers who had 
acquired domesticated animals from some farming community, pre- 
sumably of the steppes, the present author is convinced that the new 
culture came from the adjacent regions. Actually, the monuments of 
the Final Neolithic East Baltic-Central Russian food-producing culture 
exhibits a typological continuation of the Globular Amphorae complex. 
A particular similarity is seen in the archaeological material of the 
Vistula and Nemunas basins and the eastern Baltic territory. 

This new people in northeastern Europe buried their dead in the 
contracted position either over a pavement of stones or surrounded 
with stones or simple pits, and furnished them with globular pots made 
of thin clay, trapezoid stone celts, flint arrowheads of triangular shape, 
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flint knives, bone and horn tools and stone axes with a drooping blade. 
The new burial rites were in contrast to those of the hunters and 
fishers, who used to inhume their dead in an extended position in earth 
pits without any structures of stones, and to equip them with different 
types of goods—stone and bone tools or ornaments—but never with 
pots. The large and thick half-egg shaped pots of the hunters-fishers, 
decorated predominantly by pit impressions in central Russia and by 
comb-like stamps in the East Baltic area, do not show any relation 
to the pottery brought by these immigrants. The latter type had a 
globular or oblong form and were elegantly decorated by cord impres- 
sions and geometric patterns—lines of points, strokes, dashes, frequently 
formed into rhomboids or triangles, zig-zag or diagonal, intercrossing 
lines going horizontally around the pot’s neck and shoulders or verti- 
cally, forming groups of rays. This pottery faithfully preserved not 
only the technique of decoration exercised by the southwestern food- 
producers, but also symbolic figures expressed in rich geometric patterns. 
Similar stone axes with drooping blades, frequently ornamented around 
the shaft-hole with rays, found in great numbers between eastern 
Germany, the western Ukraine and central Russia, demonstrate an 
intimate cultural interrelationship all over this territory. It is generally 
agreed that these “battle-axes” are imitations of the first copper axes. 
The axe itself was a religious symbol typical of the religion in the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea area, the Near East and in the areas 
of Europe where a food-producing economy spread earliest. There is 
no evidence that such axes existed in the hunter-fisher culture prior 
to this immigration. 

The physical type of the food-producers likewise supports the mi- 
gration hypothesis. It is known that Fatianovo man (from the cemetery 
of Fatianovo on the upper Volga) was the dolichocephalic European 
type “distinctly differing from the local Neolithic people”. Akimova has 
characterized Fatianovo man as tall, and narrow-faced with a moder- 
ately prominent nose and has recognized his affinity with Late Neolithic 
man in the Baltic region and in Germany (Saxony), as well as with 
the Danubian type of central Europe. Some cemeteries in the East 
Baltic area revealed the coexistence of indigenous and heterogeneous 
physical types. In the Neolithic cemetery of Sope, in the Liiganuse district 
of Estonia, two different types could be observed : one was long-headed 
with narrow face and nose, the other a Cré-Magnon-like or “Ladogan” 

€. 
In the southeastern Baltic area the Bronze Age opened at about 
the same time as in central Europe: in the 17th century B.C., possibly 
not before 1700 B.C. (this date is based on the appearance of knot- 
headed bronze pins of Cypriot type in the basin of the lower Vistula). 
Bronze artifacts came later to the East Baltic territory. Here the 
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immigrant mixed farmers continued to live at a Stone Age level 
throughout the Early Bronze Age of the southern Baltic territory and 
of central Europe. The Final Neolithic culture along the eastern coasts 
of the Baltic Sea from Lithuania to Finland is known as the “Boat-axe 
culture”, a name derived from its characteristic skilfully worked boat- 
shaped axes usually made of porphyrite, uralitporphyrite or diabase. 


5. The Hunter-Fisher Culture of Northeastern Europe 
during the Third and Second Millennium B.C. 


The culture in the forest zone of Northeastern Europe was distinctive 
through its individual type of pottery decorated with comb-like stamps 
and pit impressions and was named the “Comb- and pit-marked pottery 
culture” or “Comb-marked pottery culture” (in German “Kammkera- 
mische Kultur”). 

In a broad sense this hunter-fisher culture exhibited traits which 
stretched across the whole forested zone of Europe and Asia, from 
northern Scandinavia to eastern Siberia. Indeed, the whole circumpolar 
world possessed related cultural characteristics, due to similarity of natu- 
ral resources throughout the forest zone. However, from the viewpoint 
of its origin and chronology, this culture was not homogeneous. There 
existed several groups in the genetic sense and several chronological 
phases in the period between the second half of the third and the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C. 

The number of sites belonging to the Sub-Neolithic culture in north- 
eastern Europe from East Prussia in the west to the Urals in the east 
total over 700, but these settlements, graves and stray finds date from 
different phases ranging through a period before and after the immi- 
gration of the food-producing people. 


Chronology and Cultural Groupings 


The chronology of this culture has been studied since the beginning 
of the 20th century, mostly through typological comparisons with better 
dated southern cultures and through stratigraphical and geological 
calculations. Finnish archaeologists (Ailio and Ayrapaa between 1909 
and 1930) were the first to classify the Finnish material in several 
chronological groups. The number of systematically excavated sites has 
grown rapidly during the last decades in Russia, which has made 
it possible to summarize and classify the archaeological data in Karelia, 
Lake Onega and the White Sea area. Finland and northwestern Russia 


are archaeologically the best explored. 
In observing the levels of sites, the stratigraphy and the different 
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pollen analytical data, it became clear that the equipment of the hunters 
and fishers was steadily changing not only through local evolution, 
but also through outside influences. Although the forms of bone fishing 
tools remained practically static for several millennia after Boreal times, 
the massive stone tools changed remarkably to smaller and more 
variable forms. But the most eloquent cultural criterion for the classi- 
fication of periods is the pottery which shows differences in ornament 
and paste in each phase of the culture. 

The results achieved up to the present justify the following chrono- 
logical and cultural classifications. 


A. The culture of the hunters and fishers before the immigration 
of the food-producers. 


Indigenous Eastern Baltic group. 


Bone and stone tools from the earliest settlements containing pottery, 
uncovered in the East Baltic area and northwestern Russia, demonstrate 
an unbroken typological continuation of the Mesolithic forms. The 
assemblage consisted of massive and long stone chisels, gouges and 
crude axe-forms, bone harpoons, conical points, fish-hooks and ice-picks. 
Pots were large, pointed-based, and decorated by incisions around the 
edge, by diagonal comb-like stamps, by long vertical, horizontal and 
diagonal lines and by impressions of twisted cord. Deep pits were im- 
pressed around the upper part of the pot, but pit impressions were not 
predominant in decoration. In the classification of Finnish material by 
Ayrapaa (1930) this type of pottery belongs to his Phase I. In Western 
Finland the earliest pottery appeared in the highest sites above sea level. 
Here the chronology could be established by a study of the level of the 
sites, associated with the emergence of land in Fenno-Scandia. The 
distribution of the earliest sites, as well as analogies in pottery decora- 
tion and stone tool equipment, point to contacts with the west. Similar 
pottery is known in the southeastern Baltic territory, where it dates 
from Late Atlantic times. Some ornamental motifs, such as impressions 
of twisted cord, can be paralleled in the First Northern pottery of 
Phase C in the southern Baltic region and the Dolmen period in southern 
Sweden. The earliest settlements with pottery may date back to the 
first half of the third millennium B.C. No evidence is known to the 
author to indicate that the age of this phase reached back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. as is presumed by the Russian archaeologists dealing 
with the earliest sub-neolithic sites in northern Russia. 
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Central Russian group 


The sites of the hunters and fishers in the basins of the Desna, upper 
Volga and Oka Rivers in Central Russia are characterized by large, 
pit-marked, pointed based pots. Stratigraphy has shown that they were 
earlier than, and contemporaneous with, the appearance of the food- 
producing Fatianovo people. The end phase of the pit-marked pottery 
in central Russia exhibits decorative motifs typical of the Fatianovo 
pottery. Some sites show the coexistence of two different ceramic styles, 
as Fedorovo on Lake Chukhlom, north of the upper Volga, and contain 
imported amber and slate pendants that have parallels in the East 
Baltic area dating from about the 19th century B.C. The settlements 
of the pit-marked pottery group can be assigned to the period before 
and after 2000 B.C. As to how far back the pit-marked pottery phase 
extends, the present material does not say much. Some relationship is 
seen between the Central Russian pit-decorated pottery and the southern 
Siberian large half-egg shaped pots of the Afanasievo period and with 
the similar pots known from the lower Volga area of the Pit-Grave 
phase, where they appear with bone hammer-headed pins, copper flat- 
axes, awls and earrings of the northern Caucasian type, datable after 
2000 B.C. The date of about 2500 B.C. applied by the Soviet archaeo- 
logists for the pit-marked pottery phase is evidently too high. It was 
based on the chronology of the Lialiovo settlement near Moscow 
excavated in 1923-24 by B. Zhukov and presumed to be of Atlantic age 
according to the pollen diagram. But there was a possibility of error 
regarding the correlation of the Lialiovo pit-marked pottery with the 


peat layer. 


East Russian-Central Urals group 


Settlements discovered on the Kama and Chusovaia Rivers have 
shown material differing from the east Baltic and central Russian but 
inseparable from the central Ural and northwestern Siberian region. 
The cultural continuum from earlier periods is demonstrated by the 
flint tools, which retain the Mesolithic traits indigenous to the region. 
The first large and pointed-based pots, decorated with comb-like stamps, 
lines and pits are datable by stratigraphical means from around 2,000 
B.C. The continuation of this group during the second millennium B.C. 
is indicated by the persistence of a very similar pottery and flint tools. 
From this part of Russia only a few systematically excavated sites are 
known. 
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B. The culture of the hunters and fishers during the migration of the 
food-producers. The appearance of the pit-marked pottery in 
northwestern Russia and the northern Baltic area. 


The next phase succeeding the hunter-fisher settlements, charac- 
terized by pottery predominantly decorated by comb-like impressions, 
contained pit-marked pottery similar to that known from central Russia. 
The distribution of the sites with this type of pottery covers northern 
Russia and the northern Baltic area, where they overlie those of the 
earlier phases; they are not known in the southeastern Baltic area. 
The settlements exhibiting pit-marked pottery in northwestern Russia 
belong to the Sub-Boreal climate period, as the pollen analysis has 
shown. 

In Latvia, Estonia, Finland and northwestern Russia, the first signs 
of the traders or intruders appeared from the southwest. These traders 
had brought with them very different pottery, amber beads with 
V-shaped perforations, amber pendants, flax grains and a quadrangular 
plan in house building on piles. The sole evidence of the latter is known 
from the Modlona site on Lake Vozhe, northwestern Russia. Cylindrical 
and conical amber beads with V-perforations, and oval, trapezoid or 
triangular amber pendants were found in the habitation sites in Latvia, 
Estonia, Finland and in northern Russia, particularly in the vicinity of 
Lakes Ladoga and Onega. In northern Russia, near the village of Kon- 
chanskoe on Lake Sheregodro, a hoard of 267 amber beads and pendants 
was discovered, that is at the distance of about 500 km. from the amber 
source area where identical amber artifacts are found. The appearance 
of these foreign types makes it possible to tie this phase in with central 
and southern Baltic European chronology and to date it as being close 
to the 19th century B.C. From this it is seen that the impact with the 
southwestern traders and immigrants occurred at the same period in 
central Russia and in the eastern Baltic lands. 

The appearance of pit-marked pottery in Karelia and in north- 
western Russia up to the White Sea can be attributed to the northern 
migration of the central Russian people (Map 2). A dense distribution of 
settlements with pit-marked pottery in the basin of the upper Volga, 
along rivers and lakes extending through the districts of Vologda, 
Kargopol as well as Lake Onega, points to the northwestward route, as 
was presumed by Dr. Foss in her monograph of 1952. Dr. Foss as well 
as her other colleagues assign this migration to the period of about the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. To the present writer a later date 
appears certain ; contemporaneity with typical elements of the advancing 
food-producing culture points to an actual date around the 19th cen- 
tury B.C. 

It is not impossible that the migration of the food-producers could 
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have caused the northward expansion of the central Russian people. 
Admittedly, although the ceramic style is an individual expression of a 
Stone Age culture, it by no means supplies the final proof of a migration 
theory ; yet, the chronological evidence and the signs of other migrations 
support the hypothesis. The distribution of physical types throws addi- 
tional light on this problem: skulls discovered in the graves of the 
indigenous East Baltic culture, which precedes the food-producing 
culture, are typical of the so-called East Baltic race. These were Cré- 
Magnon-like, broad-faced, with low-orbits and mesocephalic, while the 
human remains from the pit-marked pottery phase in central and north- 
western Russia are of a different type—short statured, brachycephalic, 
and with Mongoloid traits. 


C. The culture of the hunters and fishers during the 
post-migration period 


The mesolithic survivals of the Baltic plain were absorbed by two 
waves: the southwestern wave caused by the intrusion of the food- 
producers and the southern caused probably by the retreat of the central 
Russian people toward the north. The impact of several groups of people 
resulted in cultural amalgamation. In the northern regions, where the 
food-producers did not penetrate or survive, the culture of the hunters 
and fishers flourished throughout the rest of the second millennium B.C. 
(Maps 3 and 4). Judging by the character of the finds from the post- 
migration period—pottery, flint tools, graves and dwelling types—we 
may presume that the central Russian elements of the pit-marked 
pottery group was now dominant over northern Russia and northern 
Finland. The hunters-fishers lived in semi-subterranean dwellings 
similar to the type reported from the central Russian settlements of the 
pit-marked pottery phase. The dead were buried in an extended posi- 
tion and were equipped with antler, bone and stone tools, with wild 
animal teeth and boar’s tusks as ornaments, and with human and animal 
effigies. 

The pottery succeeding the “pit-marked” is represented by “classical” 
or “typical” comb-and pit-marked pottery. This type exhibits a fairly 
advanced character. Pots were well burned, decorated with alternating 
comb- and pit-impressions, water-bird figures and geometric motifs. 
This style seems to have developed from a merging of local northern 
Russian, intrusive central Russian and intrusive southeastern Baltic 
food-producer pottery styles. In the settlements exhibiting “classical” 
comb- and pit-marked pottery, amber rings were found in the Sub- 
Boreal Negezhma site between Lakes Ladoga and Onega, having the 
same shape as in Western Lithuania and East Prussia and in central 
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Europe, where they belong to the early Unétice period. In Lower 
Austria (Gemeinlebarn cemetery) similar bone rings were associated 
with the knot-headed pins of Cypriot type. These comparisons make 
it possible to date the northeastern hunter-fisher sites with this type 
of pottery to about the 17th century B.C. 

The next phase exhibited a geometrically decorated pottery. Judging 
by the appearance of lense-shaped amber beads among the settlement 
material with “geometric” pottery, the early part of this phase, which 
lasted through the second half of the second millennium B.C., may 
have been synchronous with the 16th-15th centuries B.C. Lense-shaped 
amber beads are known from the southern Baltic and central European 
Early Bronze Age graves, as well as from the Mycenaean Shaft-grave 
and Late Minoan II period in Greece and Crete. 

The evolution of well-shaped and variable stone tools was probably 
largely stimulated by a trade covering thousands of miles. In particular, 
exchanges in green slate, volcanic rock and flint implements flourished 
throughout the middle and the end of the second millennium B.C. 
between northern Scandinavia, Karelia, central Russia and Siberia. 
Trade in flint spearheads, arrowheads and knives retouched over the 
whole surface is traceable between the Arctic groups—northern Scandi- 
navia, the White Sea shores and the basin of Pechora, during the first 
millennium B.C. Finished artifacts from the source region were exported 
to adjacent and distant areas. For instance, the so-called “Russo- 
Karelian” axes with a trapezoid or triangular cross-section, made of 
hard slate or volcanic rock were distributed from their source region 
on Lake Onega over the northern Baltic area, northern Russia and 
Siberia. Exchange between Finland and Scandinavia has been demon- 
strated by the distribution of uniform types of slate and flint imple- 
ments : curved knives, barbed arrow-heads, rhomboid axes, T-shaped 
and elbow-shaped tools. Economic relations were evidently facilitated 
by sea and by a river and lake network as well as by dogs, skiis and 
sledges. The hunter and fisher tribes of Arctic Eurasia still maintain 
a comparable mobility. 


ART 


The art of the hunters and fishers in northeastern Europe, together 
with the art of northern Scandinavia carried on characteristic traits 
and constituted an entity within prehistoric art history. During the Sub- 
Neolithic and even the period when bronze and iron were already 
known, the hunters and fishers continued to carve or engrave natural- 
istic figures of elk, bear, boar, fish and water-birds. This art tradition 
reaches back to the Mesolithic culture of the Boreal period. But as the 
whole culture pattern continually changed in the course of millennia, 
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the art forms were also modified by influences from southern cultures. 
In spite of the intrusion of peasant abstract designs, the hunter-fisher 
art remained basically naturalistic. 

Animal figures were sculptured in stone, antler, clay or wood. The 
finest pieces of elk’s or bear’s heads are known from Finland and 
Russia. Particularly fine workmanship was achieved toward the end 
of the second millennium B.C., when exchange in art objects was carried 
on in a vast territory between Scandinavia, Finland and Siberia. Similar 
forms, although in different materials, appeared in localities separated 
by thousands of kilometers. Animals and fish were carved even in flint. 
Wooden sculptures of elk and ladles and paddles with handles carved 
in the shape of the head of a man, duck, goose, bear or elk surviving 
in the peat-bogs afford an opportunity to examine ancient techniques 
in wood-carving. The chief place where wooden sculptures have been 
found is the Gorbunovo peat-bog in the district of Nizhnii Tagilsk, in 
the Middle Urals. 

One may well marvel at the artistic excellence of some of these 
sculptures. Some of the figures give the impression that they were made 
while the artist had a model before him ; others are schematized and 
impressionistic. This artistic high achievement resulted from the spon- 
taneous expression of a combination of the psychology and religion of 
the hunting people. It is the elk, the bear and the water-bird that most 
frequently occur, and it is evident that these animals and birds of the 
north were not only important in the economy, but were also the objects 
of a cult. The use of animal or bird heads as amulets or hafted as axes 
displays their magical purpose. In these forms the actual animals 
brought luck and protective power. 

If the animal figures are more or less naturalistic even when carved 
in difficult materials, like flint, all human sculptures made in amber, 
clay, horn, bone, wood or flint, or engraved on pottery and rocks are 
portrayed very schematically. Not a single figure has been depicted 
in detail, but some have horns or phallui. Some human figurines of 
clay, bone and wood are ornamented over the head and body, seemingly 
exhibiting the custom of tattoo. The figurines portrayed on flat pieces 
of amber are perforated and probably were worn as amulets. In this 
part of Europe human portrayals typically lack any female attributes 
and thus differ from southern and central European Neolithic female 
idols. 

A concentrated exhibition of the art in the northeastern corner of 
Europe is found on the rocks situated on the eastern shores of Lake 
Onega and on the banks of the Vyg River on the White Sea. Human 
male figures, creatures half human and half animal, reindeer, elk, bears, 
snakes, fish, water-birds are found depicted in silhouette on the rocks 
of both regions. The scenes on the granite rocks jutting out into the 
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Onega Lake consist of great numbers of water birds—swans, geese, ducks, 
storks, grebes—and of geometric figures—circles, circles with rays, line- 
figures, terminated sometimes by a triangle at one end, a ring at the 
other, crescent moon-like tokens, and others. Male figures were usually 
depicted with upraised arms ; the head was portrayed sometimes as a 
circle or a double circle, or had a shape of an animal’s head or horns. 
Elk figures were frequently associated with circles, snakes, fish, water- 
birds and water-birds with snakes and circles; boats had a carved 
head of a reindeer or an elk on the prow. In these traits the Lake 
Onega rock engravings show much relationship with the rock engrav- 
ings from across the Baltic Sea in Scandinavia. 

The scenes on the White Sea rocks differed from those described 
above. Here, men skiing with poles or holding spears, bows and arrows, 
large and sometimes almost life-size figures, or reindeer or elk, fish 
and water-birds were portrayed. Animal and bird figures usually were 
more realistic than the human ones. The men were portrayed naked 
even in skiing scenes ; feet, hands, nose and the genitals were frequently 
exaggerated. The feet and legs, sometimes of enormous size, and the 
circle-like tokens point to symbolism. 

In general, the rock pictures do not suggest any aesthetic intention ; 
the portrayal alone was important. The incised symbols convey the 
idea of an accumulation of figures, new ones being added from time 
to time during a long period. Much abstraction and symbolism can be 
seen in the character of these tokens. It is typical of the northern 
European rock pictures that they depict chiefly the human male, animal 
and bird figures, reptiles, arrows, spears and geometric figures appar- 
ently representing phenomena in the sky. A certain relation can be 
seen among them: as mentioned above, the male human figure is 
frequently pictured with an animal’s head, with horns, or with a head 
in the form of a circle, and is associated with a snake, a swan with 
an exaggeratedly long neck or with an enlarged arrow or spear. A 
clear connection can also be observed among elk, water-birds, boats 
and geometric figures. Judging from still existing beliefs among the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, it is likely that these engraved tokens belonged 
to the ancient system of religious symbolism and were associated prin- 
cipally with the sky-deity, which represented the masculine pole of 
nature. The purpose of constantly depicting masculine symbols seems 
to have been to invoke the power of the sky-deity to dispense fertility 
to the human world and the whole life of nature, and to produce an 
enduring effect through the act of carving. 

A most valuable document about the religion and mentality of these 
northern peoples has been preserved in the rock pictures. Their tenta- 
tive chronology can be established on the basis of comparisons with 
Scandinavian rock engravings, with the stone, bone, horn and wood 
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sculptures and with figures engraved on pottery. These are associated 
with the settlement material. These comparisons indicate that the rock 
engravings belong chiefly to the middle and the end of the second 
millennium B.C., although they continued to be engraved in the first 
half of the first millennium B.C. 
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A/ KARL JETTMAR ‘ 
1 


EASTERN RELATIONS IN .. * STONE AGE 
OF NORTH-EASTERI “OPE * 


rs HE Stone Age of North-Eastere Europe”, published in this 
volume by Marija Gimbutas, is a work based largely upon 
the results of Russian excavations, but is unprejudiced by the 
syntheses of Russian scholars. Indeed, it provides a welcome comple- 
ment to the Russian theories. 

Gimbutas extends her field wider than do the Russians. She is 
unrestricted by political boundaries and can therefore take into consi- 
deration the Polish provinces, which are of outstanding importance to 
the study of the formation and spread of the peasant and pastoral 
cultures of Eastern Europe, and to the countless problems of Indo- 
European origins. But above all, she furnishes a necessary counterpoise 
to Russian research in that, in questions of migration and colonisation, 
she attaches most importance to movements proceeding from the West 
and South-West. 

This appears already in the problem of the earliest migrations into 
the North Russian Forest Zone. Here the views of Eastern and Western 
scholars stand diametrically opposite to each other. The Russian author, 
Brjusov, is of the opinion that the first arrivals in the North were from 
the region of the Central Urals, which had in turn been populated from 
the South and South-East, from the present-day Kazakhstan. This 
eastern advance, palpable at several intermediary sites’, had, he con- 
jectures, penetrated as far as the Baltic, and isolated traces of it occur 
even further to the west. In other words, he holds that the lowest 
stratum at Gorbunov-Moor is older than the so-called Kunda Culture. 
He believes also that the characteristic skeletal type of the Balkans 
is not of West European but of Eastern derivation. Surprisingly, he 
gives a similar eastern origin even to the earliest neolithic settlement 


* Observations du Prof. K. Jerrmar sur l'article du Dr. M. Grusutas. Traduit de 


l’allemand. 
‘He considers a newly discovered site on the River Jagerba as one link of this 
connection. 
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of the Volga-Oka region (“ 4th was decidedly later than the first 
colonisation of the North)— .inly through the negative argument that 
the Volga-Oka types are fc eign to the rest of the Central and East 
European sequence. 

Gimbutas, on the other and, holds to Indreko’s traditional inter- 
pretation, which sees a str ¢ cultural flow from West to East, and 
concedes the Kunda cultus= considerable chronological priority. This 
theory is certainly: muck better. Brjusov’s view that Kazakhstan 
was the original centreg: 4 yardly be maintained against the lack of 
datable finds of the thi’. an‘ fourth millennia in that area. Although 
indeed, the present state of archaeological research there is no longer 
so unhappy as it has been for some years past, owing to the work of 
Tolstov, Formazov, Cernecov and Okladnikov. 

The first real agreement of opinion is reached over the migrations 
which presumably took place*at the end of the third millennium, and, 
at all events, in the second. ‘Gimbutas accepts the theory held by Foss 
and Brjusov, that a new and more intensive settlement of Karelia and 
North-West Russia resulted from expansions from the South and South- 
West, notably from the Volga-Oka region. 

There is agreement too as to the reason for the migration northwards. 
Favourable climatic conditions and progress in techniques had brought 
about denser settlement-or even over-population on the southern fringe 
of the forest zone. No exodus was possible toward the southern steppe 
and forest-steppe country, which was occupied by peasant and stock- 
breeding societies. Indeed the migration of Fatyanovo folk toward 
Central Russia had“confined available space even further *. There was 
therefore an expansion in the open direction north-wards, especially 
by way of the rivers. The climatic optimum rendered it possible for 
permanent settlement in villages to advance into territories which 
had afterwards to be abandoned in the “Fimbul-Winter” of the first 
millennium B.C. Brjusov believes it possible to observe the older and 
newer populations existing side by side with one another in the Far 
North, until in a later phase they became assimilated. The spread and 
the subsequent disappearance of decorated pottery tells the story. 

Gimbutas stresses also an even more far-reaching wave of move- 
ments from the South-West toward Latvia, Estonia, Finland and North- 
West Russia. The folk in question here were traders and travellers. Gim- 
butas takes the site of Modlona on Lake Vozhe as belonging to this 
group (Brjusov can as yet give no satisfactory account of its origin). 
At all events, we get a picture of extensive movements caused as much 


* Russian scholars now recognise that the Fatyanovo stockbreeders were not 
autochtons in Central Russia. Gimbutas has therefore no real need so to defend this 
view against the older Russian hypothesis. Marr is now the only one who objects to the 
migration theory. 
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by a climatic optimum offering new possibilities of settlement in the 
north as by the general disturbance in the south. 

Yet there is still a considerable difference between the picture as 
painted by Gimbutas and that of the Russian researchers. For several 
authors hold that an additional, even more extensive migration was 
probable. This would have reached the North Russian area from the 
east. As a representative of the western stand-point, Gimbutas shirks 
all mention of this movement from the east, although it must be impor- 
tant, especially to anthropology *. It would therefore seem advisable 
to set down the views of the Russians here, in as objective a fashion as 
may be, so as to give the reader an ideal of all the possibilities. 

The opinions of the Russian writers are based on the fact that we 
meet with several ethnic types in the neolithic sites of North Russia. The 
most important group are Long-Heads, which must no doubt be ac- 
counted as European. They have been connected with the Cromagnon 
type. But there appear also proto-Mongoloid types such as the Lappoid, 
which seem to have some sort of connection with the Mongoloid group. 
The oldest discovery of this category occurs already at Shigir, apparently 
dated to the fourth millennium. Other examples occur in the Oka 
province as in the area of the Kargopol culture. Mongoloid types are 
known also from the cemetery on the great “Stag Island” on Lake 
Onega. The latest anthropological discoveries from the East European 
Forest Zone have recently been compared by Akimova, who distin- 
guishes three essential types, the European, the Lappoid and the true 
Mongoloid. 

Even if one attempts to exclude the so-called Lappoid type from the 
Mongoloid group, or even to consider it not as a hybrid form but as a 
variety within the European group, nevertheless one has still, in these 
circumstances, to reckon with the presence of true Mongoloids. 

The centre of gravity of the Mongoloid race now lies in Eastern Asia 
in East Siberia; and there also there must have obtained climatic 
conditions such as would lead to a special development of the eye regions 
(the Mongol fold is a protection against extreme variations of tempera- 
ture, glaring light and sand-storms) ; these factors indicate that we 
must reckon with a movement which had its genesis in Eastern Asia. 

In fact there are also numerous archaeological connections between 
Siberia and Northern Russia. Brisk trade relations must have existed 
from time to time. 

Even the funerary rites shows uniformity, and things must have been 
passed on relatively quickly over enormous areas. So, even without 
the consideration of the anthropological material, a simple acceptance 


* Gimbutas herself suddenly mentions Mongoloids (p. 431), but pays no attention to 
the problem of their origin. 
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of trade from tribe to tribe does not provide sufficient explanation of 
the facts. Ethnic movements must, have taken place. It is therefore 
significant that the unusual rite of burying the dead in a standing posi- 
tion—the so-called Vertical Graves—which hitherto is known only 
from Stag Island, is now discovered beyond the Urals, in the southern 
margin of the Taiga, where also there occur the same characteristic 
bone knives. 

Yet by no means can this be a question of a large folk-movement 
(that, indeed, would be hard to conceive even in the Forest Zone alone), 
but rather of a gradual infiltration by means of very varied social 
factors, such as traders, war-like adventurers and slaves. Witness to this 
is the diffusion of the new traits into very varying cultures. A similar 
current must also have been flowing in the opposite direction. 

One cannot as a rule throw much light upon the course of such 
streams. But one must take into consideration the fact that, at that time, 
during a period of warm climate, conditions would have been much more 
favourable for navigation along the Arctic sea-coast than they are today. 
The rock-engravings published by Ravdonikas demonstrate that there 
were large sea-worthy boats in existence in Northern Europe then, as 
also do the amazingly far-flung connections of the Pit-Comb Ware 
culture, which only the use of sea routes can explain. 

The ancient trade-routes must have penetrated as far even as the 
southern margin of the Taiga ‘. 

Some such infiltration, certainly, had continued over centuries and 
must be considered as a further component of that described by Gim- 
butas. This alone is needed here to complete her work. 

The resulting wider understanding offers a coherent picture, of 
which I shall here sketch only the most important aspects. 


1. It may throw some light on the movements of the Mongols 
towards North-Eastern Europe : and it explains how, just at that critical 
period of great mobility at the beginning of the Bronze Age, Mongoloid 
skulls appear sporadically over a much wider area than before—as in 
the Bell-Beaker culture 5, the Ossarn culture (an eastern variant of the 
Baden group) and the Hungarian Early Bronze Age °, and, above all, at 
the site of Hainberg-Teichtal. I have, elsewhere, followed up these 
examples and related them to the possible appearance of Mongoloid 
skulls at the cemetery site of Vasterbjers in Gottland. 

The stations at Hainberg-Teichtal and Vasterbjers were perhaps 
junctions in a system of trade-routes connecting with those of Eastern 
Europe and Siberia. And these were partly Mongoloid. At the period 


“Note the appearance in the Ural region of nephrite from the Lake Baikal area. 
5 This is questionable. 
* The sites of Orosvar and Tokél. 
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of the Bell-Beaker migrations this assumption is surely not wholly 
absurd. 


2. It may be that diffuse movements such as these set the stage for 
greater migrations, through which, perhaps, the extreme Mongoloid 
type discovered in the cemeteries of the Ananino culture came to Europe. 


8. It may be that linguistic connections such as those which have 
been asserted between the Yukaghir and Uralian languages, go back 
to similar connections in remote antiquity. 


4. Finally, it follows out of this that the Russian writers sometimes 
attach enormous importance to the eastern component of the Pit-Comb 
Ware culture. Geboksarov, for example, believes that the eastern ele- 
ment was essential in the formation of the Finno-Ugrian language 
group. But this is already implied by the hypothesis. 
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B/ MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


TO THE PROBLEM OF EASTERN RELATIONS IN THE STONE 
AGE OF NORTHEASTERN EUROPE * 


of Russia we can interpret the Stone Age cultures largely through 

the material known from the Baltic area and northwestern Russia. 
As I have mentioned in my article, here it was possible in many cases 
to correlate the archaeological material with the results of the geological 
and palaeobotanical investigations, which are of great significance for 
chronological purposes, In these regions also many stratified sites have 
been discovered. Eastern Russia proved less favorable. It is natural 
that Dr. Jettmar has called me“a representative of the western stand- 
point”. But in reality I do not feel myself a hundred per cent repre- 
sentative of the western stand-point. In this rejoinder I wish to clarify 
my views on the problem of eastern relations. 


I the present state of archaeological knowledge of the forested zone 


1. The Mesolithic of eastern Russia is not of western origin. This 
is shown by a few mesolithic sites recently discovered in the R. Kama 
and its tributary Chusovaia basins, which include long flint blades, end- 
scrapers, burins and microlithic forms. These indicate affinity to the 
flint industry of the north Pontic area during the Sub-neolithic, which 
is approximately equivalent to the Baltic Atlantic climate period. Related 
forms are also known from east of the lower Volga. Neither Swiderian 
nor Tardenoisian flint types, such as are known in Poland and the 
southern Baltic countries, were ever found east of central Russia. During 
the Mesolithic there existed at least two major culture blocks in the 
forested zone of Russia. 


2. As is seen from the maps 2 and 4 of my article, the culture of 
eastern Russia and the central Urals formed a separate culture group, 
definitely eastern in character. Recent excavations, ever increasing in 
number, show that the east Russian—central Ural group continued 


* Réponse du Dr. M. Grwsutas aux observations du Prof. K. Jerrmar. 
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throughout the Sub-neolithic (the first half of the second millennium 
B.C.), the Bronze Age (the Turbino and pre-Ananino phases), the 
Ananino culture of the early Iron Age and even later Iron Age periods. 
This culture points to long lasting eastern relations with western 
Siberia. 


3. The Mongoloid (“Sub-Lappoid”) appearance of several skeletons 
from central Russia is certainly a very important evidence for eastern 
relations. This I have mentioned in my article, as well as in my review 
article of Briusov’s and Foss’ works in Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society for 1953, p. 113. Skulls with clear Mongoloid traits, which may 
date back to the beginning of the second millennium B.C., are known 
from 1) Yazykovo site near Kalinin in the upper Volga area, central 
Russia, 2) Karavaikha and 3) Modlona sites, both in northwestern 
Russia, northwest of Vologda. At present there is no earlier skeletal 
material known. The chronology. used by Russians, such as Briusov and 
Cheboksarov, in many cases is a pure speculation. Their “Early Neo- 
lithic” presumed to be of the fourth and third millennium B.C. is 
actually the second millennium B.C. ! 

The problem of the origin of the Mongoloid element in Russia must 
be solved jointly with that of the origin of central Russian pit-marked 
pottery culture. But for this we need to discover many well dated 
mesolithic and early sub-neolithic sites in central and in eastern Russia. 
I believe that pit-marked pottery people were connected with the east, 
and their origin in central Russia is probably earlier than the skeletal 
material known at present. There are some similarities in ceramic 
forms and flint industry between central Russian and eastern Russian 
cultural groups at the beginning of the second millennium B.C. But 
already at that time there was a marked difference between both groups. 
Unfortunately, the territory between the upper Volga-Oka and the 
Kama basins is blank archaeologically. 

Other skulls showing Mongoloid traits or mixed Europoid-Mongoloid 
physical type, reported by Russians and mentioned by Jettmar in his 
paper, belong at the middle and the end of the second millennium B.C. 
Thus the Stone Age material is still rather thin for the solution of the 
origin of the first Mongoloid intrusion in Europe. 


4. Eastern relations are evidenced by trade. Numerous stone arti- 
facts as “Russo-Karelian axes”, lugged axes and art objects were being 
carried between northwestern Russia, Karelia and Siberia. But this 
intercourse is in evidence only after the second millennium B.C., that 
is, after the pit-marked pottery people became dominant over northern 
Russia. 
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LA ROMANISATION DE L’ITALIE MEDIANE * 


I. ANTECEDENTS 


1. L’Italie péninsulaire, Etrurie non comprise, est appelée Italie 
médiane. Une telle distinction n’est pas d’ordre géographique, mais his- 
torique, les problémes de la romanisation de |’Etrurie étant d’un carac- 
tére si particulier qu’ils méritent une étude a part, laquelle paraitra 
dans ces « Cahiers » par la suite. 

Cependant, une limite occidentale approximative nous est fournie 
par le cours du Tibre, de ses sources 4 la mer Tyrrhénienne ; la limite 
orientale étant constituée par la créte des Appennins depuis le Mont 
Falterona jusqu’au Fumaiolo, puis par le cours du Marecchia jusqu’a 
l’Adriatique. 

Les problémes de la romanisation, entre les deux mers et dans les 
limites définies plus haut, sont assez homogénes. On en excepte les deux 
régions marginales du Salente, entre |’Adriatique et la mer Ionienne et 
de la Calabre méridio...ie entre les mers Ionienne et Tyrrhénienne, ot 
la survivance plus importante de traditions linguistiques tout a fait 
étrangéres, messapienne et grecque, a rendu la romanisation plus diffi- 
cile et plus limitée. La ot elle a été possible, cependant, elle s’est 
maintenue dans un état plus pur. 

L’essentiel de la romanisation de I'Italie péninsulaire se déroule dans 
un milieu linguistique étranger mais non radicalement différent du 
milieu romain. L’Italie médiane est une Italie qui, 4 l’époque qui nous 
intéresse, appartient 4 une tradition linguistique qu’on peut grouper 
sous un méme nom d’osco-ombrienne. 

2. Le processus de romanisation ne s’identifie pas, du point de vue 
de ses limites, avec les douze siécles de l'histoire romaine. I] a des anté- 
cédents qui vont de la fondation de Rome 4 la rupture de la ligue latine, 
et qui s’étendent sur plus de quatre siécles. I] a aussi une conclusion, qui 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. Pareti, Directeur du Vol. II. 
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va de la guerre sociale a la fin de l’empire et qui s’étend sur plus de 
cing siécles. .a romanisation 4 proprement parler comprend donc la 
période intermédiaire, qui va de la rupture de la ligue latine (338 avant 
J.-C.) a la guerre sociale, c’est-a-dire 250 ans seulement. 

Ceci ne veut pas dire que, de 754 4 338 avant J.-C., Rome n’ait pas 
connu des périodes d’expansion et qu'il ne soit pas resté de traces des 
villes et des populations soumises ou assimilées dans ces temps éloignés. 

Les premié¢res expansions de Rome avaient abouti 4 la destruction 
de centres voisins. Celle d’Albe la Longue par Tullius Hostilius +, si 
elle témoigne bien de l’affirmation de la puissance romaine dans le 
cercle de la communauté sacrale latine, n’est pas un exemple de roma- 
nisation. Les liens entre Rome et Ostie, établis au temps du roi Ancus 
Martius, sont définitifs, tout comme la fondation du port de cette der- 
niére ville. Mais d’un tel événement, les Latins ne sont pas exclus *. 
Il ne s’agit pas d’une véritable expansion romaine. 

Enfin, il est certain que, a l’époque de Tarquin le Superbe et au cours 
des toutes premié¢res années de la république, on pouvait parler d’une 
extension de |’état romain, et pas seulement d’une affinité linguistique 
et sacrale, jusqu’A Anxur (Terracina). Le premier traité entre Rome et 
Carthage énumére les cétés de Laurentum, Ardée, Antium, Circei °, et 
jusqu’a Terracina, d’ou les Carthaginois s’engageaient a rester éloignés. 
Mais au siécle suivant, le cinquiéme, tout ce territoire fut perdu pour 
Rome, a cause des Volsques et, au cours du III* siécle, on parlait encore 
volsque a Vellétri, 4 moins de 40 km. de Rome. 

La descente des Volsques a, en effet, au début du V° siécle, brisé la 
continuité entre Rome et la région grecque de Cumes ; elle a menacé 
l’existence méme de Rome, et quoiqu’il en soit, elle a effacé toute trace 
de romanisation ou de latinité antérieure ¢. 

Ce n’est qu’en 358 que les cités volsques reprennent des relations 
avec Rome sur un pied d’égalité, en entrant plus ou moins librement 
dans la ligue latine. Et ce n’est qu’en 346 que les fastes triomphaux 
enregistrent la prise de Satricum, déja annoncée par trois fois avant 
cela, dans l’historiographie courante 5. Ce n’est qu’a ce moment-la qu’on 
peut vraiment parler de romanisation — et cette fois définitive — de 
la région. 


8. Non loin de Velletri, sur les pentes méridionales des Monts 
Albains, Lanuvium conservait de sa latinité originelle un rex sacrorum 


1 Tite Live I, ch. 27 sq. J. Becocu, Rémische Geschichte (Berlin, 1926), p. 159. 

* id., I, ch. 33, et cf. Betocn, op. cit., p. 158. 

2 Porysz, III 22, et cf. Historia Mundi (Berne, 1954), Vol. III, 

‘Voir l'inscription de la table dite ‘Tavola di Ve etri’ dans ‘Ss Oe The 
Italic Dialects (Cambridge, 1897), n° 252 ; Cf. mes Antichi Italici (2° édition, Florence, 
1951), p. 130 sq. 

* Betocn, op. cit., p. 880, 
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(Corp. Inscr. Lat. XIV 2089), 4 image de Rome ou de Tusculum. A 
celui-ci s’était ajouté un roi annuel, dit « dictateur » °. 

Lanuvium devait devenir municipe en 338, 4 la fin de la guerre 
latine 7. Mais sa romanisation ne fut que partielle. La forme nebrundines 
pour testicules conservée par Festus (157 L) est différente de la forme 
romaine qui edt di étre negrundines et montre, au contraire, l’adapta- 
tion du latin 4 une forme «osco-ombrienne » (et presque volsque) : 
nefrundines 8. 

La ville de Préneste (l’actuelle Palestrina) a fait parvenir jusqu’a 
nous le témoignage le plus ancien d’une inscription en langue italique : 
la «fibula prenestina» du VII* siécle av. J.-C., avec son parfait fhefhaked 
(au lieu de « fecet » ou « fecit ») n’est pas romaine mais peut étre éque ®. 
En des temps plus proches, qu’on peut placer aux environs du VI® siécle, 
la ville entra dans l’orbe étrusque et durant cette période étrusque elle 
continua sa tradition artistique des miroirs. 

Ce n’est qu’au cours de temps encore plus proches de nous qu’on y 
découvre des formes effectivement latines : telles que Alixentros (pour 
Alexander), Casentra (pour Cassandra) CIL I?566, dans un certain sens 
plus romain qu’a Rome. Préneste est en guerre avec Rome en 382, un 
armistice est stipulé en 354 ; de la guerre latine a la guerre sociale elle 
sera une alliée °. Plaute Truc. 677, reléve des paroles encore particu- 
litres 4 Préneste, telles que Conea «Ciconia»; Varron L.L. 6.4; 
medidies pour « meridies ». Au II* siécle encore, Lucilius pouvait accuser 
un certain Vettius d’écrire en « prénestin » et non en latin ™. 


4. Au nord de Rome s’était produite en des temps éloignés une 
poussée protolatine, qui avait atteint le territoire falisque, laissant par- 
venir jusqu’a nous de ce cété aussi des inscriptions archaiques **. Mais 
ces inscriptions n’ont encore, au IV° siécle, rien de typiquement romain. 
Et méme, sur un fond protolatin, comme dans le cas des futurs en J, elles 
révélent l’influence sabine ou en tout état de cause osco-ombrienne qui 
s'y est superposée. L’inscription foied vino pipafo cra carefo, «c'est 
aujourd’hui que je veux boire du vin, demain je m’en passerai » (CIE. 
8179), montre les deux f a l’intérieur des deux verbes au futur, tandis 


*id., p. 231. 

7 id., pp. 376, 498 ; Cf. Corp. Inscr. Lat., XIV, p. 191. 

8 Antichi Italici, cit. p. 100. 

* Voir ma Storia della lingua di Roma (2° édition, Bologne, 1944), p. 62, et Cf. 
Betocn, op. cit., p. 295. 

1% BeLocn, op. cit., p. 380. 
: ag ma Storia della lingua di Roma, p. 126; et Quintitien, Inst. Oratoria, 

* Dans Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, N°* 8001-448, 8548-608. De plus voir 
Braun, Riv. di Filologia, 63 (1935), pp. 453 sqq., et cf. ma Storia della lingua di 
Roma, cit. p. 60. 
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qu’en latin on disait carebo et on aurait dit bibabo. Il s’agit donc d’une 
influence venue de l’extérieur, du monde osco-ombrien. 

L’alliance des Falisques avec Rome date de l’année 343. La révolte 
est de 241 ; la destruction de la ville, ainsi que la réduction ‘* de son 
territoire sont postérieures. Cependant, si l’on en croit Strabon (V. 2.9), 
Falerii (la ville nouvelle) est encore, au temps d’Auguste, une ville 
« idioglosson », 4 la langue autonome. 

Le développement des 16 (plus tard 17) tribus rustiques rapporté 
par Tite Live (II 21) signifie enfin, non pas une affirmation directe de 
la romanité des nouveaux territoires, mais une affirmation de |’élément 
rural par rapport a |’élément citadin dans le cercle de |'Etat romain, 
qui survit entre les Etrusques, les Latins, les Sabins, les Eques et les 
Volsques. 


Il. DE LA LIGUE LATINE A LA II* GUERRE PUNIQUE, 
338-218 AVANT J.-C. 


Les antécédents décisifs pour la romanisation de I’Italie médiane 
mdrissent durant cette période. Au cours des premiéres décades, jusqu’a 
la II® guerre avec les Samnites, Rome étend son influence seulement 
sur le Latium (Antium, Lanuvium, Tusculum, etc.), dans le pays des 
Volsques avec les colonies d’Antium (338) et Terracina (329) et les 
municipes de Satricum, Velletri, Priverno, Fondi, Formia, dans la Cam- 
panie enfin, avec Capoue, l’ager Falerno et le territoire des Aurunci. 

Dans la seconde guerre avec les Samnites, Rome pousse vers 
l'Est, vers les Herniques (Anagni), les Eques, et quelques villes de la 
région sabine telles que Trebula Mutuesca. 

Durant la troisitme guerre avec les Samnites, elle se tourne au 
contraire vers l’Ombrie (Foligno, Spoléte), vers le territoire des Sabini 
et Vestini (Rieti Amiterno) etc., et vers celui des Praetuttii (Teramo). 

Avant la guerre de Pyrrhus, elle s’impose sur la céte adriatique, a 
Senigallia, Fano, Pesaro ; durant la guerre de Pyrrhus, dans le Samnium, 
a Cassino, Venafro, Alife et peut-étre Alfedena. Aprés la guerre de 
Pyrrhus, jusqu’a 264, dans le Picenum et jusqu’a Brindisi. 

La II* Guerre Punique, précisément parce que le sol italique est 
piétiné par l’envahisseur, sans que pour cela la prééminence romaine 
soit sérieusement menacée, prouve le caractére décisif des événements 
précédents **. 

Les bases sur lesquelles repose le processus de romanisation ne sont 
pas seulement militaires ; elles se présentent de la fagon suivante *. 


13 Be.ocu, op. cit., pp. 445, 610. 
14 id., op. cit., p. 616 sq. 
% Fraccaro, Athenaeum, 30 (1942), pp. 141 sqq. 
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1. La colonisation individuelle des territoires annexés, sur lesquels 
se constituent des tribus territoriales nouvelles ou sur lesquels s’étendent 
des tribus territoriales préexistantes, avec fora et conciliabula, sans 
statut municpal, en est le premier fondement. 

Ce processus se déroule, dans le territoire des Volsques, par la for- 
mation d’au moins cing tribus nouvelles, Pomptina et Publilia (a. 358), 
Scaptia et Maecia (a. 332), Oufentina (318) ; en territoire osque, par la 
formation de la tribu Falerna au nord-ouest de Capoue (a. 318) ; dans 
le territoire éque, par la formation de la tribu Aniensis (a. 299) ** ; dans 
le territoire hernique, par la formation de la tribu Teretina (a. 299) 17. 
La colonisation individuelle était celle qui hatait le plus le processus de 
romanisation, parce qu'elle agissait indistinctement sur la ville et la 
campagne. 


2. Le second moyen de romanisation est celui que constituent des 
colonies de citoyens, traditionnellement au nombre de trois cents, surtout 
dans des villes maritimes, par exemple 4 Antium (a. 338), 4 Terracina 
(a. 329), 4 Minturno (296). Les colonies de citoyens n’agissaient pas de 
facgon trés profonde du point de vue de la romanisation parce qu’elles 
étaient peu nombreuses et trés groupées. Elles maintenaient cependant 
des liens étroits avec leur ville d'origine, et elles étaient donc, en théorie, 
plus immunisées que les autres par rapport aux forces linguistiques 
centrifuges venant d’éléments indigénes. 


3. La ot des exigences militaires plus aigués se faisaient sentir, on 
agissait au moyen de colonies de droit latin, c’est-a-dire par des colonies 
qui, aprés l’année 338 av. J.-C., étaient composées de citoyens romains, 
plus nombreuses et plus compactes, plus autonomes et efficientes que 
les précédentes, mais aussi moins liées 4 Rome que les colonies romaines. 

Les plus fameuses de cette période furent, vers la Campanie, Cales 
(a. 334), Fregellae (328), Suessa Aurunca (a. 313), Saticula (313) ; en 
Apulie, Luceria (314) et Venosa (291) ; Alba Fucente (a. 298), Carsioli 
(a. 303) du cété des Marses ; Narni (a. 299), Rimini (268), Spoléte (241), 
a travers l’Ombrie. 


4. Le quatriéme et dernier moyen de romanisation est représenté par 
les municipes, c’est-a-dire par les villes non romaines auxquelles étaient 
reconnus les droits de citoyenneté. Les municipes dérivaient tous de 
villes alliées de Rome, méme si c’était au moyen d’alliances inégales ; 
non seulement, en effet, elles maintenaient leurs langues nationales en 
tant que langues officielles, mais elles devaient les maintenir. 


16 Betocu, op. cit., pp. 145, 422. 
‘7 id., op. cit., pp. 417, 586. 
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Théoriquement, les municipes (comme les villes alliées) ne devaient 
donc pas étre des facteurs de diffusion du latin. Mais trés vite, ils devin- 
rent des facteurs du processus de romanisation culturelle bien plus 
importants que les tribus et les colonies. Les villes alliées et les muni- 
cipes propagérent la mode romaine dans les institutions comme dans les 
paroles. Elles créérent pour la romanisation cette atmosphére spirituelle 
propice et ce prestige que les bras et le travail des zélés agriculteurs des 
tribus rustiques n’eussent pu donner. 

La direction dans laquelle s’affirme d’abord le processus de roma- 
nisation n’est ni le nord, vers la Sabine et l’Ombrie, ni le midi vers la 
région pontine et la Campanie. C’est celle qui correspond a la voie 
Valeria ** qui menait dans le pays des Marses, des Peligniens, des Ves- 
tins, des Maruccins. 

Dans cette direction les colonies latines déj4 nommées de Carsioli 
(a. 302 ou 298) et d’Alba Fucente (303) s’affirment. A travers cette 
région s’étendait le réseau d’alliances qui assura le libre passage aux 
Romains jusqu’a |’Adriatique 4 partir de 325'*. Dans cette région, 
l’alphabet romain fut accueilli en premier, sans se superposer a des 
alphabets indigénes pré-existants *°. 

On voit se profiler ainsi les trois formes du processus de romani- 
sation ; lent au nord, l'Ombrie n’intéressant pas encore Rome, lent au 
sud par suite de la résistance d’abord des Volsques, puis des Samnites, 
enfin de la culture grecque, il se concentre dans cette zone géographi- 
quement moins importante mais politiquement plus intéressante du 
point de vue romain. 

A l'intérét des Romains s’ajoutait ici une préférence ou une moindre 
méfiance des populations elles-mémes, qui craignaient depuis longtemps 
les Samnites. Le prestige et l’esprit d’organisation des Samnites, aux 
débuts du IV® siécle, avaient déja réalisé l’unification linguistique depuis 
le territoire des Frentans jusqu’a celui des Bruttii, du Molise 4 la Cala- 
bre. Une telle unification, obtenue sans recourir 4 une concentration de 
forces, mais seulement au moyen de |’organisation fédérale, était vue 
d’un mauvais ceil par les populations des frontiéres septentrionales, les 
populations dites sabelliques. Les Marruccins voulaient écrire, non pas 
en osque, mais en marruccin, les Peligniens en « pelignéen », les Vestins 
en vestinien, les Marses en marse *!, C’est pour cela qu’ils ouvrirent 
leurs routes aux Romains ; étant plus étrangers, ceux-ci auraient été 
sans doute moins unificateurs. 


5. En dépit du progrés politique de ces 120 années, le latin était 
encore arriéré du point de vue de la fixation orthographique. Des ins- 


18 Voir ci-dessous page 12. 

"Voir Antichi Italici, cit., pp. 287 sqq. 

* id., pp. 160 sqq. 

*t Conway, /talic Dialects, cit. I, pp. 235 sqq., 290 sqq. 
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criptions, méme importantes, comme celle des Scipions, se rapportant 
4 des consuls du milieu du III* siécle, doivent encore se défaire de 
certaines faiblesses et de certaines hésitations : omission de |’s final et 
de I’n interne devant un s, par exemple Cornelio(s), cosol, cesor C.I.L. 
I? 8 ; omission des nasales finales, par exemple optimu(m), Scipione(m) 
C.LL. I? 9. Rien d’étonnant donc que |’écrasante supériorité militaire 
des Romains ne s’accompagnat pas d’une structure linguistique aussi 
rigide, et capable de s’imposer rapidement. Une inscription trouvée dans 
la région du lac Fucino * nous montre un latin mélé a la langue des 
Marses, Caso Cantovios... ceip apur finem... en urbid, « Casus Canto- 
vius... hic apud finem... in urbe... », qui permettrait de se demander s’il 
sagit d’un latin adapté aux Marses ou d’une langue marse pénétrée 
d’éléments latins. 

L’inscription de Spoléte (C.I.L. I? 366), ville aux liens trés étroits 
avec Rome, montre un latin archaique dans les diphtongues (Loucom), 
mais aussi dénaturé et sujet 4 des schémas ombriens dans ses formes 
cedre pour ‘caedere’ et rei dinai pour ‘rei divinae’. 

L’inscription de Lucera (C.I.L. I? 401), importante colonie latine, 
révéle des formes étrangéres encore plus importantes: loucar pour 
‘lucus’, stircus pour ‘stercus’, macisteratus pour ‘magistratus’. 

La ville de Pesaro est intéressante enfin, car elle regoit une colonie 
seulement en 183. L’inscription C.I.L. I? 378 dit entre autres choses 
matrona Pisaurese dono dedrot, c’est-a-dire « matronas pisaurenses 
donum dederont ». L’inscription est latine, et prouve que le latin est tout 
a fait naturel dans l’Ombrie adriatique. II s’agit d’un latin spontané car 
il perd, comme on |’a déja entrevu 4 Rome, les s et les n finales. Mais 
ces altérations ne reflétent pas une influence populaire qui serait arrivée 
jusqu’a Pesaro. 

Ainsi que le montrent les formes ombriennes telles que matrona(s) 
et dedrot, avec syncope de la voyelle interne, les éléments non latins de 
l'inscription ont déja leurs racines sur place *. 


6. Les résistances 4 la romanisation ne pouvaient manquer de se 
manifester. Et il est intéressant de confronter la similitude des situations 
par lesquelles, 4 une distance de presque un siécle, on est arrivé a I’in- 
surrection des Herniques (306), qui s’appuient sur les Samnites **, ou des 
Campaniens (en 216) qui, eux, s’'appuient sur Hannibal **. 

Dans les deux cas il s’agit de la persistance d’une conscience natio- 
nale ou municipale, et d’une évaluation purement politique, qui tend 
vers le plus fort. Ce n’est pas qu’ Anagni ou Frosinone eussent été a la fin 


# Conway, n° 267. 

*3 Pour ces questions voir ma Storia della lingua di Roma, cit., pp. 195 sqq. 
*% Voir Antichi Italici, p. 292 sq. 

*% id., pp. 320 sqq. 
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du IV® siécle plus éloignées de la romanisation, alors que Veroli Feren- 
tino, Alatri, l’eussent été moins. Les unes autant que les autres se propo- 
saient de continuer leur autonomie traditionnelle 4 l’ombre d’une puis- 
sance qui n’était pas personnifiée pour elles de fagon identique. 

De méme, un siécle plus tard, Nola n’était pas plus romanisée que 
Capoue. Les traditions osque, étrusque, grecque, se continuaient en Cam- 
panie et s’'y épanouissaient. Peut-étre le calcul des Capouans fut-il plus 
subtil, en ce sens que la susceptibilité nationale faisait préférer Hannibal, 
protecteur éloigné, 4 Rome, trop proche. 

Aussiét aprés la bataille de Cannes, un envoyé de la Campanie 
auprés des Romains émit a leur égard des prévisions si pessimistes qu’il 
fit entrevoir la possibilité, pour Capoue, non seulement de récupérer son 
indépendance, mais d’atteindre a la souveraineté sur toute I’Italie (Liv. 
XXIII, 6). 

Le fait qu’il y edt un parti pro-romain a cause méme des priviléges 
défendus par le régime en vigueur, et un parti démocratique qui entre- 
voyait le triomphe de ses revendications et la disparition des priviléges 
grace a l’affaiblissement et a l’éloignement de la puissance romaine, ne 
change rien a la situation. La politique étrangére, méme si elle a des buts 
bien définis, reste la méme, qu’elle soit pratiquée par les aristocrates ou 
par les démocrates de la Campanie. Un processus de romanisation au 
sens propre du terme ne se manifeste pas encore. 


Ill. DE LA Il* GUERRE PUNIQUE A LA GUERRE SOCIALE, 
218-90 AVANT J.-C. 


1. Au moment de I’arrivée d’Hannibal I’Italie comptait environ 150 
états autonomes, y compris une trentaine de colonies latines. Cent vingt 
étaient des états qui utilisaient leurs propres langues nationales, osco- 
ombriennes dans le territoire qui nous intéresse, étrusque et grecque dans 
les zones adjacentes **. 

Aprés la guerre avec Hannibal, le processus de colonisation s’accen- 
tue, surtout en direction du sud. Au début du deuxiéme siécle, on enre- 
gistre la fondation d’une colonie romaine 4 Castra Hannibalis dans 


l'isthme de Catanzaro (a. 199), 4 Temesa et 4 Crotone en 194; Turii | 


recoit une colonie latine en 193 ; celle d’Hipponium, aujourd’hui Vibo 
Valentia, n’est pas antérieure 4 192%’. Une colonisation si intense ne 
peut avoir été sans conséquences dans ce milieu grec. Méme si elle n’a pas 
complétement éliminé le grec, elle en a fortement réduit l’étendue et 
la force **. 


* Voir ma Storia della lingua di Roma, p. 187, et Fraccaro, Athenaeum, cit. p. 145. 
*7 Voir Antichi Italici, p. 331. 
Voir G. Roxutrs, Criechen und Romanen in Unteritalien (Genéve, 1924), et 
Battisti, Revue de linguistique romane. 3 (1927), pp. 1-91. 
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A la fin du IT® siécle, les résultats territoriaux de la romanisation 
politique peuvent étre évalués a 55000 km carrés de territoires 
annexés **, et plus de 8300 km carrés de colonies latines *, pour une 
superficie totale de |’Italie médiane qui correspond aux six premiéres 
régions d’Auguste, c’est-a-dire 4 un peu plus de 100 000 km carrés. 


2. Mais cette présentation schématique et purement quantitative n’est 
plus suffisante. Dans le dialogue entre une puissance militaire et politi- 
que romaine d’un cété et des autonomies municipales et linguistiques 
locales plus ou moins capables de subsister de l’autre, entrent de nou- 
veaux interlocuteurs. 

Le dialogue, en effet, se déroule maintenant, non seulement sur le 
plan technique déja décrit (et dont l’importance ne varie pas), mais dans 
un milieu économique et social, ou agissent des forces nouvelles. 

La colonisation, individuelle ou collective, avait amené la constitu- 
tion au sein des régions italiques de noyaux de langue latine pas tou- 
jours homogénes, souvent hésitants entre les tendances rustiques et cita- 
dines. Par contre, du point de vue social, les agriculteurs libres devenus 
soldats, puis colonisateurs, éloignés de leurs lieux d'origine, étaient 
restés homogénes. 

Qu’il y ait eu des heurts et des difficultés au cours de la distribution 
des terres et dans |’équilibre de la propriété agricole, les lois Licinie 
Sestie de 367 av. J.-C. l’avaient prouvé **. Mais il s’agissait encore de 
mouvements limités et non inquiétants. Les guerres du III* siécle avaient 
au contraire, directement ou indirectement, troublé |’équilibre primitif 
en déchainant trois forces, l’une plus importante que les autres. La pre- 
miére, démographique, créait des vides dans la population masculine 
la plus vigoureuse : elle diminuait les possibilités de colonisation dans les 
régions qui entraient dans la sphére d’influence romaine, mais de plus 
elle déterminait l’abandon des terres, la dispersion des populations libres, 
dans les régions romanisées depuis plus longtemps. 

La deuxiéme, économique, avait recréé une classe assez peu nom- 
breuse, mais puissante de commergants, devenus capitalistes, préts a 
occuper les terres abandonnées, non pas cependant pour les travailler 
personnellement. Elle brisait l’unité de la classe dirigeante, en opposant 
des commergants enrichis 4 des agriculteurs affaiblis ou démoralisés. 

La troisiéme, sociale, multipliait le nombre des esclaves. Ceux-ci 
affluaient automatiquement a la suite des victoires militaires, et artifi- 
ciellement a la suite des demandes de main-d’ceuvre sans exigences de la 
part des propriétaires. Elle achevait de détruire l’équilibre de ce bloc 
d’ot devait partir le processus de romanisation. 


** Betocn, Der Italische Bund unter Roms Hegemonie (Leipzig, 1880), p. 150. 
30 FRACCARO, Op. cit., ze, 141. 
31 Pauty-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie, XII, p. 239 sq. (Berger). 
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Malgré tous les événements et les mesures décidées a plusieurs repri- 
ses, ce mouvement ne s’arréta pas et aboutit au résultat final, bien énoncé 
par l’historien américain Tenney Frank, et d’aprés lequel 4 Rome, les 
90 % de la population étaient formés d’étrangers, méme si de cette ori- 
gine étrangére les seuls témoignages qui nous restent soient les noms *. 

Envisagé sous l’angle de la romanisation politique, un tel pourcen- 
tage est sans doute impressionnant car ces 90 % représentent un élément 
non romain. Du point de vue de la romanisation linguistique, ce fait doit 
étre étudié. 

La masse de ces esclaves et descendants d’esclaves n’était pas homo- 
géne. On y trouve d’un cété le prolétariat des villes maritimes et celui 
de Rome ou les esclaves, orientaux ou grecs, apportaient des habitudes 
et des aptitudes linguistiques tout a fait différentes du latin : ils devaient 
se soumettre 4 apprendre le latin, méme en le truffant de tournures 
grecques, mais ils n’étaient pas en état de lui donner une teinte cohérente 
et nouvelle. D’un autre cété, on trouve les esclaves et descendants d’es- 
claves, liés 4 l’agriculture ou aux marchés des villes italiennes restées lin- 
guistiquement autonomes parce qu’alliées. Dans celles-ci, les langues 
indigénes continuaient 4 étre utilisées et le latin était appris soit de 
facon limitée, comme moyen de communication au loin avec les étran- 
gers, soit méme de facgon vivante et comme succédané plus élégant (bien 
que contrefait), que les langues indigénes, considérées dans le fond non 
pas tellement comme dissemblables, mais surtout comme inférieures. 

Les premiers tendaient a un latin affadi mais passivement fidéle a la 
tradition, les seconds a un latin coloré mais nettement altéré. Plus I’aire 
linguistique de I’Italie s’ouvrait au latin et plus cette couverture latine 
s’étendait mais devenait en méme temps plus ténue, jusqu’a n’étre plus 
qu'un voile. 

La persistante autonomie linguistique des cent vingt états alliés était, 
dans ces conditions, une garantie de sdreté pour |’expansion du latin, et 
non une faiblesse. Un individu bilingue, méme s’il pronongait incons- 
ciemment le latin de facon erronée. s’efforgait consciemment de s’adapter 
aux modéles romains. 

La romanisation de toute I’Italie aurait donc pu s’effectuer tranquille- 
ment, en dépit de la disparition de la classe des petits agriculteurs si, 
au milieu du II* siécle, n’était venu s’ajouter au rapport social ville- 
campagne (c’est-a-dire esclaves grecs et esclaves italiens), le rapport 
politique Rome-lItalie. 

Le mouvement des Gracques nait dans une atmosphére dans laquelle 
il ne s’agit pas seulement de la disposition des terres — fait économique 
— ou de la distribution de vivres aux habitants des villes — fait social 
—, mais aussi du droit de cité — fait juridique. 


* Fran, Storia economia di Roma (Trad. Florence, 1924), pp. 150 sqq. 
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De la période des Gracques, les mesures les plus importantes du point 
de vue de la romanisation ne sont pas celles qui se rapportent a la redis- 
tribution des terres — restées d’ailleurs inopérantes. D’un cété, la pre- 
miére loi frumentaire (Sempronia), que C. Gracchus fit approuver en 123 
av. J.-C., accordait des distributions de blé au prolétariat urbain a un 
prix presque de moitié inférieur au taux courant *, et elle associait ainsi 
a la notion de romanité un sentiment non seulement de plus grand pres- 
tige mais de véritable privilége. D’autre part, sur le terrain politique, 
avait eu lieu en 125 la proposition du consul M. Fulvius Flaccus de don- 
ner 4 tous les habitants de I'Italie la citoyenneté romaine, en commen- 
gant par le droit de provocation au peuple. En 122 C. Gracchus proposa 
4 son tour que fait accordée la citoyenneté romaine. Sans succés : en effet, 
non seulement la proposition fut rejetée, mais en l’an 95 de nombreux 
Latins et Italiques qui se trouvaient 4 Rome furent rayés des listes des 
citoyens. 

Si les conséquences des guerres détruisirent |’équilibre de l’agricul- 
ture italienne, en agissant concentriquement de trois cétés, les mesures 
proposées par les Gracques pour aider |’agriculture restérent sans résul- 
tat. Par contre, elles créérent une formidable poussée vers Rome en agis- 
sant a la fois sur le terrain social et sur celui de la politique. Elles n’opé- 
rérent cependant pas dans le vide. Elles interprétérent quelque chose qui 
était dans l’air : la romanisation, vue non plus d’un cil étranger mais 
comme une chose personnelle, désirée socialement et politiquement au 
lieu de la chose imposée ou subie qui a fait son temps. 


3. La participation d’éléments italiques au latin non seulement parlé 
mais épigraphique, apparait dans des inscriptions: non en tant que 
déformation, mais peut-étre en tant qu’archaisme ; par exemple, dans le 
génitif en us (et non en is) vraisemblablement de forme osque. Comme 
aux temps anciens on avait trouvé 4 Préneste salutus, Diovo(s) (CIL I? 
62, 60), ainsi trouve-t-on maintenant a Tivoli, Kastorus (CIE I? 586), a 
Cassino et a Capoue, Venerus (I? 675, 676), et 4 Bantia de nouveau Cas- 
torus (I? 582). 

Méme dans le Senatus Consulte des Bacchanales CIL I* 581, on voit 
apparaitre nominus * et dans la loi agraire (CIL I* 585), hominus. 


4. D’autre part, les préoccupations défensives dans le domaine de la 
langue ne diminuent pas. Alors que |’Italie est déja pratiquement roma- 
nisée et la langue littéraire stylisée et épurée, l’ombre de la « rusticité » 
continue a s’étendre. Ce n’est pas la vulgarité des classes inférieures de 
la ville, mais celle des classes de la périphérie, traditionnellement consi- 


83 Voir Fraccaro, Enciclopedia Italiana, XVI, p. 120. 
* Voir Storia della Lingua di Roma, p. 192, et Cf. Ernout, Mém. Soc, Ling., 13 


(1904-5), p. 347. 
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dérée étrangére, qui choque loreille raffinée d’un « Volsque » devenu 
romain trés pur, Cicéron. 

La notion qui s’oppose a la rusticité est l’urbanité. Elle représente le 
paralléle linguistique de cet ordonnancement constitutionnel, terrible- 
ment centré sur la ville, propre a l’ancienne Rome *. 


5. Pendant ce temps, les grandes routes sont perfectionnées dans les 
trois directions qui nous intéressent le plus ici. Il s’agit de la voie Fla- 
minia, en direction de Narni, Spoléte, Rimini, commencée par C. Fla- 
minius durant sa censure en 220 av. J.-C., a la veille de la guerre d’Han- 
nibal ; la voie Salaria, en direction de Rieti, continuée sous Auguste en 
direction du Picenum * ; la voie Valeria, prolongée par Tivoli vers le 
territoire des Marses et des Peligniens en 307 av. J.-C. ; la voie Appia 
en direction de Capoue, Bénévent et Brindisi, déja commencée en 312 
par Appius Claudius Censeur (Tite Live [IX 29), en 191, pavée jusqu’a 
Capoue en 190, et prolongée jusqu’a Venosa *’. 

Par ces routes, |’unification linguistique italienne est hatée, méme si 
elles ne garantissent pas sa stabilité ; les liens politiques se resserrent et, 
par cela méme, s’intensifie |’attraction politique de Rome. Nous avons 
sous les yeux l'image d’une organisation stellaire de |’Italie antique, dans 
laquelle la lumiére part de Rome et ot celle-ci recoit sa propre lumiére 
par réfraction. 


6. Méme si des traces d’éléments antérieurs réapparaissent un peu 
partout dans les inscriptions latines de l’époque républicaine, le prestige 
culturel du latin s’affirme dans une bien plus large mesure, alors que les 
autonomies municipales et, avec elles, les langues indigénes subsistent 
encore. 

Ainsi l’arrivée 4 Gubbio de l’alphabet latin, qui voisine avec celui 
d’origine étrusque, et répond méme mieux que celui-ci aux exigences de 
l’orthographe ombrienne, qui se conforme 4 lui plus tard par |’introduc- 
tion d’un s supplémentaire. I] s’agit d’un alphabet du II* siécle, avec 
des replis graphiques tels que la répétition des signes vocaliques pour 


indiquer la quantité longue, caractéristiques de la fin de ce siécle, quoi- 


que remontant 4 100 ans avant la fin de l’autonomie de Gubbio *. 


oo 


-— 





Ainsi dans la région osque, ot en Lucanie, la fameuse loi de Bantia | 


est écrite en caractéres latins, méme au II* siécle. 


Par contre, l’alphabet latin ne supplante pas et ne fait pas concur- | 


rence a l’alphabet grec dans la Lucanie centrale, chez les Bruttii et en 


** id., pp. 145 sqq. 

% Pauty-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie V1, 2493 (Wetss) pour la via Flaminia, I A 
(1845) (Seecx) pour la via Salaria. 

*? Lucu, Enc. Italiana, Ill, 755. 

* Voir mes Tabulae Iguvinae (2*édition, Rome 1940), p. 53 sq. 
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Sicile : c’est ce que prouvent les inscriptions de Clovatus Gaucius de Tri- 
carico (Lucanie), la dédicace 4 Jupiter de Vibo (Calabre), la fameuse ins- 
cription des deux Meddices (praetores) de Messine **. 


7. Comparés avec les alphabets, les mots arrivent avant méme les 
institutions auxquelles ils se rapportent. A Gubbio et dans les autres villes 
ombriennes, il y avait un magistrat, l’ohtor ou « auctor », qui intervenait 
entre autres choses pour dater les décrets. La magistrature correspon- 
dante s’appelait ohtretie ou « auctoratus ». Or, 4 un certain moment, 
magistrat et magistrature présentent un nom romain qui n’a aucune 
justification dans les désignations du vieux ohtor, et cependant |’enno- 
blit. A partir d'un certain moment, ce nom est remplacé par Kvestor 
(la magistrature devenant Kvestretie) du romain « quaestor » *. 

Dans la langue osque |’édile aidil (non pas aifil comme ce devrait 
étre le cas s'il s’agissait d’un mot indigéne) apparait 4 Alfedena dans le 
Samnium et 4 Pompéi ; le questeur 4 Pompéi ; le censeur 4 Pietrabbon- 
dante, Histonium, Bantia. 

En dehors du vocabulaire, la structure de la phrase, dans les textes 
de loi, refléte le style romain (Cippe abellanus ou Table bantine). Ainsi 
ce que l’on appelle la construction indirecte libre “4, que l’on trouve 
dans le Senatus Consulte des Bacchanales au début du II® siécle, se 
retrouve dans le Cippe Abellanus: « ... aux délégués il plut ainsi ... ce 
temple et ce territoire durent étre en territoire commun, les entrées étre 
communes. » Ceci est le pendant du texte romain du Senatus Consulte des 
Bacchanales (C.I.L. I? 581): « ainsi pensérent-ils établir : aucun d’eux 
ne devrait vouloir organiser une bacchanale ... ni aucun prétre ou aucun 
homme y assister... ». 


8. Il existe aussi une preuve directe non seulement du prestige latin, 
mais du désir vague de s’y soumettre. En se référant 4 l'année 180 av. 
J.-C., Tite Live (XV. 42) rappelle la requéte des Cuméens tendant a 
obtenir l’autorisation de parler latin en public, dans leurs réunions au 
Forum. 


9. L’absorption culturelle, de la part de Rome, devient au contraire 
totale lorsqu’elle parvient a attirer du reste de l’Italie soit des hommes 
cultivés, soit des hommes qui désirent accéder 4 un milieu de plus vaste 
civilisation. I] n’est pas nécessaire de recourir ici 4 des comparaisons 
entre l’apport de la culture méridionale, avec son empreinte grecque et 
les aptitudes réceptives propres aux Ombriens. 


%® Borticiion1, Manuale dei dialetti italici (Bologne, 1954), n®* 80, 83, 86. 
“Voir Tabulae Iguvinae, cit., p. 302. 
“ Voir Lingua di Roma, cit., p. 201. 
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Le sud commence 4a se faire connaitre au début du III* siécle, a tra- 
vers les fabulae atellanae, récitées 4 Rome d’abord en langue osque, puis 
adaptées, écrites en latin, devenues littéraires, mais, encore au temps de 
Pomponius, teintées de tournures osques évidentes telles que les nomi- 
natifs pluriels en as *. 

A la fin du IIIT* siécle, Livius Andronicus, ancien esclave, est attiré de 
Tarente 4 Rome, ot non seulement il transmet des usages grecs mais ov 
il traduit des termes grecs avec un sens parfait de la linguistique ro- 
maine : par exemple dans le cas de Misa traduite par «Camena», ou de 
polytropos traduit par « versutus ». C. Naevius, venu de Campanie, com- 
battant de la premiére guerre punique, jouit d’un grand prestige de poéte 
a Rome ; il reste attaché a sa terre par le nom de sa famille qu’il a en 
commun avec celui du propriétaire d’une amphore ornée d’une inscrip- 
tion “8, Lucius Naevius (CNAIVIO). Du Salente, Ennius (239-169), pére 
de la poésie latine, l'homme aux « trois 4mes », correspondant aux trois 
langues, osque, grecque, latine: Enfin Pacuve, originaire de Brindisi 
(220-130 environ), auteur de tragédies, rattaché par son nom typique 
de la tradition osco-ombrienne 4 un Pakius (Lamponius) de Diano, en 
Lucanie, et a4 un Pa. Pacuvius fils de Vi., préteur (meddix) parmi les 
Marses “4, 

L’attraction exercée sur le nord est paralléle. Ainsi Plaute, de Sarsina 
en Ombrie septentrionale, arrive 4 Rome au cours des derniéres décades 
du III* siécle et y vit, faisant preuve d’une grande activité, jusqu’en 184. 
Qu’il traduise ou copie des modeéles grecs, il montre une grande maitrise 
d'une langue latine unitaire, mire, et il est un des artisans principaux 
de la consolidation de la tradition de la langue littéraire romaine. A 
Rome il acquiert une « Ame » trilingue (ombrienne-latino-grecque), qui 
n'est pas indigne de celle d’Ennius. 

En plein II* siécle Accius, de Pesaro (né en 170 avant J.-C.), auteur 
de tragédies, est intéressant du point de vue de la romanisation, 4 cause 
de ses scrupules orthographiques et de son intense participation aux pro- 
blémes de la stabilisation orthographique romaine. A |’extréme opposé, 
dans la seconde moitié du siécle suivant, Sextus Properce (47 ou 46 av. 
J.-C. — 15 ou 16 aprés J.-C.) vient d’Ombrie 4 Rome “, peut-étre d’As- 
sise, ot l’on trouve encore un des siens inscrit dans la pierre ombrienne 
de cette ville : Volsienus Propartius, fils de Nerius “. 


# id., p. 193. 

“R. von Pianta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, n° 172. 

“ Conway, The Italic Dialect, cit. (Diano), n° 13 ; (Antino) n° 253. 

“’Scuanz Hosius, Geschichte der lat. Literatur (Munich, 1927-35) : pour les Atel- 
lanes I, p. 245 ; Livius Andronicus I, p. 45 ; Naevius I, p. 50 : Ennius I, p. 86 ; Plaute I, 
p. 155 ; Accius I, p. 131 ; Properce II, P- 193. 

4 PLanta, Grammatik..., op. cit., n° 296. 
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IV. LA GUERRE SOCIALE ET SES CONSEQUENCES 


1. La guerre sociale est communément décrite comme étant une des 
nombreuses guerres soutenues par les Romains pour atteindre l’hégémo- 
nie, puis pour la défendre contre des résistances et des ressentiments. Ces 
faits sont présentés comme étant identiques depuis les temps les plus 
anciens jusqu’au I* siécle de notre ére. Et puisque la guerre sociale se 
déroule deux siécles aprés que cette hégémonie fut atteinte, elle nous est 
présentée comme |’épisode extréme de la lutte de la tradition italique 
contre la tradition romaine, éclatant avec une férocité toute particuliére. 
S'il en était ainsi, le développement du processus de romanisation, tel 
qu'il est décrit dans les pages précédentes, serait démenti. 

La guerre sociale n’a de précédent ou de paralléle ni dans la révolte 
des Herniques, ni dans celle de Capoue. La guerre sociale a, au contraire, 
deux antécédents pacifiques: la tentative de mesure législative “” du 
Consul M. Fulvius Flaccus, et celle de C. Gracchus qui tendait 4 accorder 
la citoyenneté romaine aux villes latines, et la citoyenneté latine aux 
villes italiques. 

Si durant l’année 125 le rejet de la proposition de loi n’a pas donné 
lieu 4 des réactions, moins de cinquante ans plus tard les revendications 
avaient augmenté, et des réactions eussent été inévitables. La guerre 
éclata lorsque, au temps de Marcus Livius Drusus, élu tribun en 91, on 
proposa de nouveau d’accorder la citoyenneté romaine aux villes itali- 
ques, et lorsque Drusus eut été tué pour cette raison. 

Mais il s’agit désormais d’une guerre civile, pour revendiquer une 
parité de droits civils 4 l’intérieur du monde romain, et non d’une guerre 
nationale pour maintenir la romanité éloignée des confins de la patrie. 
La guerre sociale, 4 la différence des révoltes des Herniques et des Cam- 
paniens, prouve que la romanisation est un fait accompli, en dépit de tous 
les obstacles sociaux et économiques qui, ainsi qu’il a été démontré plus 
haut, s’y étaient opposés. 

La guerre fut d’abord désignée sous le nom de bellum Marsicum. 
En effet, elle éclata chez les Marses (et Peligniens), c’est-a-dire dans des 
populations qui dans le passé n’avaient pas offert de résistance politique 
a la romanisation. Cette délimitation géographique se comprend aisé- 
ment si l’on pense qu'il ne s’agissait pas d’une révolte nationale, pour 
laquelle les antécédents psychologiques faisaient défaut. 

Dans le territoire des Peligniens, la nouvelle organisation d’état eut 
sa capitale 4 Corfinium. Aux Marses s’associérent aussitét les Samnites 
et les deux premiers commandants (ou « empereurs ») furent le marse 
Quintus Pompedius Silon et le samnite Gaius Papius Mutilus. Et les 
Samnites prirent progressivement une importance plus grande, les Mar- 


“7 Voir Antichi Italici, op. cit., p. 333 ; Cf. Pauty-Wissowa, VII, pp. 241 sqq. 
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ses ayant été battus par Marius et les Peligniens par Sextus Julius. En ce 
qui concerne les Samnites, au contraire, il n’est pas exclu que leur plus 
grande ténacité sur le terrain militaire ait été due 4 une nouvelle poussée 
de ces sentiments et ressentiments nationaux qui les avaient soutenus 
dans leur lutte presque séculaire contre les Romains, La moindre résis- 
tance des Marses et des Peligniens s’explique pa” le fait que pour eux la 
romanisation politique totale se trouvait étre 4 portée de la main. 

Ce détail ne diminue nullement la valeur de |’affirmation concernant 
la romanisation spirituelle de |’Italie méridionale, mais elle l’accompa- 
gne d'une ombre qui augmente, sinon son harmonie, du moins sa réalité. 

Grace a de rapides mesures législatives, en l’espace de deux ans la 
romanisation juridique, c’est-a-dire la parité des droits civils, est progres- 
sivement reconnue. La premiére loi, Julia de civitate, tend 4 prévenir de 
nouvelles révoltes et est appliquée hors de |’Italie médiane et surtout en 
Etrurie. La loi Plautia Papiria, qui en est le prolongement, s’applique 
non a des villes et 4 des fédérations, mais 4 des indivicus et agit aussi 
a Vintérieur des villes et fédérations en guerre. Jusqu’i i les nouveaux 
citoyens étaient inscrits dans huit des trente-cinq trious. Le tribun 
Sulpicius Rufus fit une tentative pour étendre la concession, mais fut 
combattu par Sylla. De toute fagon, on arriva a la solution radicale, et 
les noms des tribus remplacérent les noms des anciennes opulations qui 
leur étaient désormais mélées : les Lucains dans la Pom.»tina, les Irpi- 
niens dans la Galeria, les Pentriens dans la Voltinia, et ainsi de suite. 

Un renforcement économique et social est donné a une telle solution 
juridique par les colonies de vétérans, établis par Sylla: a Atri et a 
Teramo dans le secteur septentrional, 4 Préneste vers le secteur central, 
a Abella, Nola, Pompéi, Paestum dans le secteur méridional “. 

Les colonies successives d’Auguste gravitent plutét vers le nord, mais 
l'une d’elles, celle de Teano Sidicino, compléte le processus de roma- 
nisation et d’unification linguistique de la Campanie. 

Au temps de Pline, sur deux cent cinquante villes comprises dans 
les six premiéres régions d’Auguste, on peut calculer que seulement un 
cinqui¢me descendait d’anciennes colonies ou de territoires colonisés 
diffuseurs de la romanité, et quatre cinquiémes de territoires alliés ou 
annexés sine suffragio, et donc récepteurs de romanité ®. 


8. La romanisation spirituelle et juridique obtenue, le particularisme 
propre a ces facteurs économiques négatifs — qui avaient favorisé l’aug- 
mentation des esclaves — éliminé, le probléme de la romanisation lin- 
guistique n’a plus devant lui que les langues des villes italiques restées 
autonomes, qui parlaient encore les langues italiques aussi bien dans 


“ Betocn, Rim. Geschichte..., -- cit., pp. 511 sqq. 
* id., p. 587 (1), 591 (II), 596 (III), 601 iv), 604 (V), 607 (VI). 
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les documents de leur vie politique qu’a l’intérieur de leurs familles. La 
fin de l’autonomie constitutionnelle éte tout appui a l'emploi adminis- 
tratif des langues italiques a la suite de l’acceptation des lois romaines. 

Le désir, qui n’est plus inconscient, de s’aligner sur la vie, la men- 
talité, et par cela méme sur la langue romaine, ancré dans chaque 
individu par suite de Ja romanisation des esprits, vint lui éter toute 
vigueur du cété expressif. 

Seulement dans les villes cétiéres, ot la tradition grecque restait 
vivante et avait encore des appuis et un prestige suffisant, l’unification 
linguistique ne pouvait étre considérée comme réalisable, les alphabets 
n’ayant pas pu étre unifiés. 

Et pourtant les forces qui agissent dans un systéme linguistique 
sont tellement variées et complexes que, méme aprés le triomphe de 
la romanisation, |’unification linguistique de |’Italie, surtout méridionale, 
n'est ni atteinte ni maintenue. Pompéi représente un témoignage pré- 
cieux de ces crgisements de la centralisation romaine, de la vulgarisation, 
des « grécismes», dans la période qui va de la fondation de la colonie 
de Sylla (80 ay. J.-C.) 4 l’éruption du Vésuve (79 ap. J.-C.) ©. 

Les témoignages de la romanisation linguistique de Pompéi sont 
absolus. Ils nqus montrent des « vulgarismes » déja romains dans la 
prononciation.{Copo auprés de Caupo), et dans la formation des mots, 
anellus auprés;danulus. Ils nous montrent la possibilité d’écrire paral- 
lélement... qguis.amat valeat, et... quis ama valia, c’est-a-dire une langue 
écrite et une langue destinée a étre parlée ; des nouveautés génériques 
telles que mortus pour mortuus, aberaut pour aberavit, des grécismes tels 
que calos pour pulcher. Mais auprés de ces exemples apparaissent ceux 
qui témoignent d’une hérédité osque dans la tradition romaine, acceptée 
et affermie. La confusion de ubi et de quo, secunnus pour secundus, le 
nominatif pluriel en as (nugas pour nugae), le principe d'une différence 
de timbre entre voyelles ouvertes et fermées. 


V. LA REACTION A LA ROMANISATION 


Un probléme se pose alors au sujet des nouvelles forces de désa- 
grégation qui font partie du tissu de la société romaine désormais nive- 
lée. Surtout dans le domaine de la vie spirituelle et de la vie juridique 
et économique, on pourrait rechercher des survivances dans les régions 
appartenant jadis a la tradition linguistique osco-ombrienne. Les 
citoyens. des terres sabines ou du Samnium, tout en parlant latin, tout 
en étant citoyens romains, tout en acceptant plus tard le christianisme, 


5° Lin di Roma, pp. 203 .. et Cf. le recueil d’inscriptions pompéiennes de 
Dien. : Pompeianische Wandinschrijten (Berlin, 2° édition, 1930). 
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gardent des caractéristiques spirituelles ancestrales, des usages juridi- 
ques et économiques qui ont survécu. 

Toutefois, il est plus facile de trouver la trace de ces survivances 
dans le champ méme ot le processus de romanisation est le plus évident, 
c’est-a-dire dans la langue. L’hérédité osco-ombrienne survit ainsi dans 
la tradition linguistique latine, dans certaines tendances dont quelques- 
unes méritent d’étre rappelées *'. 


1. La palatisation de la prononciation Ke-Ki qui devient Ce-Ci. 
Elle est déja établie dans les Tables de Gubbio, ainsi que dans le latin 
chrétien (non dans le paien), 4 travers les mots latins chrétiens passés 
a l’allemand. Zelle Kreuz (de « cella Crucem ») vis-a-vis des mots paiens 
Keller Kiste (de « Kellarium Kista »). Elle s’étend ainsi du nord vers 
le sud et se propage dans tout le monde latin sauf en Sardaigne et une 
partie de la Dalmatie. 


2. Les altérations de voyelles, qu’on distingue en ouvertes et fermées 
selon la quantité. Elles sont attestées par l’alphabet osque et se propagent 
du sud au nord, en s’étendant complétement jusqu’a la Gaule et a 


lEspagne (mais non en Sardaigne et en Sicile), et en partie dans les 
Balkans. 


3. L’affaiblissement de I's final, d’origine ombrienne, qui atteint pro- 
visoirement Rome durant la période républicaine et se retire ensuite 
pour revenir victorieusement en conquérant toute I’Italie péninsulaire, 
mais sans dépasser vers le nord la ligne gothique. 


4. Le passage nd-nn commun aux osques et aux ombriens, mais qui 
ne s’étend méme pas en Toscane et reste dans les confins de I'Italie 
médiane. 

Le caractére principal de ces phénoménes ne consiste pas dans leur 
importance intrinséque, mais dans la variété de leur distribution. Tous 
sont acceptés par le latin, mais jamais universellement acceptés : ou 
bien ils restaient entachés de quelque chose d’étranger, ou bien la fonc- 
tion centralisatrice et régulatrice de la capitale diminuait. L’équilibre 
de la romanité se ressent de changements successifs, méme en dehors de 
la composition démographique de la Capitale. 


La fonction de Rome dans I|’ére impériale passe par trois phases ® : 


(a) La phrase de l’universalité romaine, qui tend a s’étendre par 
l’octroi du droit de citoyenneté a tout le territoire de l’empire par l’éd& de 


%t'Voir mon article « Contributo allo studio del sostrato osco-umbro », Revue de 
Linguistique Romane, 9 (1933), pp. 229 sqq., et Cf. Lingua di Roma, op. cit., pp. 281 sqq. 
® Voir mon Profilo di storia linguistica Italiana (2° édition, Florence, 1954). 
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Caracalla (212 ap. J.-C.). Cette phase est suivie par une période de 
stabilisation. 

(b) Le commencement d’un nouveau particularisme est confirmé par 
la réforme de Dioclétien et donc par l’accentuation de la ligne gothique, 
le partage des eaux formé par les Appenins, de la Spezia a Rimini, la 
frontiére linguistique entre I’Italie péninsulaire et |’Italie septentrionale, 
et l’atténuation de la frontiére entre I'Italie autrefois osco-ombrienne 
et l’Italie étrusque. 

(c) Le Sac de Rome par Alaric (410 ap. J.-C.) aggrave cette rupture. 
Son repeuplement se fait de fagon modeste *, mais surtout avec un 
caractére méridional. La tradition latine plus pure est repoussée vers 
lEtrurie, et surtout vers |’Etrurie septentrionale. 


La fin de l’empire romain d’Occident (476 ap. J.-C.) n’a pas été un 
épisode marquant. A Il’insignifiant dernier empereur Romulus Auguste, 
on ne donne pas un inutile successeur. La derniére autorité politique 
ayant disparu, le culte des lettres étant désormais limité 4 un milieu 
étroit, seuls les évéchés exercent encore une action coordonnatrice ou 
du moins conservatrice. Pour le reste, le latin reste confié a la paroisse. 

Le morcellement paroissial du latin n’anéantit pas le processus de 
romanisation. Aprés des siécles, la reconstitution de |’économie et de la 
vie politique en unités plus vastes que la paroisse, jusqu’aux communes de 
lOmbrie et au royaume napolitain, entraine de nouveaux phénoménes 
de nivellement et d’unification linguistique. Il s’agirait de distinguer 
lesquels des phénoménes de ce processus de réunification trouvent leur 
explication dans les temps nouveaux et lesquels reproduisent des situa- 
tions encore préromaines qui ont survécu 4 la romanisation. 

Le méme probléme se pose dans le domaine de la vie économique et 
juridique de I'Italie centrale et méridionale. La seule distinction qui nait 
de ces considérations nous est donnée par la simplicité vocalique qui 
lie le Latium, l’Ombrie et les « Marches » dans la distinction des voyelles 
finales, u, 0, moins frappées par la force de l’accent, et les distingue des 
autres régions, Campanie, Abruzzes, Lucanie, Pouilles septentrionales, 
dans lesquelles la vocale atone finale est un o indistinct, par suite de 
l’énergie plus grande de l’accent qui la frappera. 

Les régions isolées de la Calabre et des Pouilles resteront a |’écart 
de ce processus. La les traditions grecque et messapienne ont pris le 
dessus sur la tradition samnite et ont sauvegardé un latin plus romain, 
avec les i et u longues et bréves, demeurées homogénes, et la distinction 
du timbre, limitée a i’e et a l’o. De méme, les groupes nd et mb sont 
demeurés intacts * dans ces régions. 


58 Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del IV secolo (Rome, 1951). 
5 Voir Bentont, Enc. Ital. 19, p. 923 sq. 
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Mais il s’agit 1a d’échos faibles d’un processus ancien désormais 
absorbé et dissous dans ce nouveau morcellement de la romanité et de 
la reconstitution d’une tradition médiévale, non plus romaine mais 
italienne *. 


* La traduction de cet article d’italien en frangais, a été assurée par Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle Cabrini. 
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PEDRO ARMILLAS 3 


CRONOLOGIA Y PERIODIFICACION DE LA 
HISTORIA DE LA AMERICA PRECOLOMBINA * 


Introduccién : consideraciones generales sobre la cronologia 
de la historia pre-colombina de América 


fundidad histérica del pasado americano anterior a Colén han 

experimentado una transformacién radical. La visién panora- 
mica — sin la dimensién de tiempo — de las culturas indigenas en su 
distribucién espacial ca. 1500 era cristiana, corriente todavia hace unas 
décadas, ha sido sustitufida por una reconstruccién dindmica de los des- 
arrollos culturales que tuvieron lugar en este continente antes de la 
llegada de los europeos y la elaboracién de escalas de tiempo en las 
cuales se sitdan esos desarrollos. Ello se debe en parte al trabajo de los 
arquedlogos, quienes demostraron la existencia de largas sucesiones cul- 
turales — por los restos materiales que se encuentran en superposiciones 
estratificadas — en muchas partes del continente y establecieron las 
cronologias relativas, y en parte a las aportaciones de ciencias y técnicas 
tales como geologia y paleontologia (que demostraron la antigiiedad 
pleistocénica del hombre americano), dendrocronologia (desarrollada 
originalmente con la intencién de estudiar la relacién que pudiera existir 
entre los ciclos climaticos y las manchas solares y que resulté en el 
establecimiento de una escala de tiempo absoluto para el suroeste de 
los Etados Unidos) y el reciente desarrollo del método de datar mediante 
el carbono 14 contenido en la materia organica, aplicacién a la arqueo- 
logia de los adelantos logrados en el estudio de la radioactividad. 

La elaboracién de cronologias basadas en analisis sistematicos de 
testimonios arqueolégicos comenzé a partir de la primera década del 
siglo XX para Perd, en los primeros afios de la segunda década para 
México, en la tercera para el suroeste de los Estados Unidos, algo des- 


D E algin tiempo a esta parte las ideas sobre la dimensién en pro- 


* Recommendado por el Profesor Silvio Zavata. 
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pués para el 4rea esquimal, y solamente a partir de 1940 para el este de 
Norteamérica y California *. 

A partir del hallazgo hecho en 1926 en Folsom, Nuevo México, de 
testimonios de industria humana en asociacién evidente con restos de 
fauna extinguida en sedimentos de antigiiedad notoria, quedé fuera de 
duda que el hombre habitaba el continente americano a fines del Pleisto- 
ceno ®. Desde entonces se han multiplicado los hallazgos que confirman el 
de Folsom y ahora comienza a discutirse seriamente la posibilidad de la 
presencia humana en este continente — por lo menos en la América del 
Norte — en el ultimo periodo inter-glacial. 

El desarrollo del método de datar por los anillos de los Arboles ha 
resultado en el establecimiento de una escala cronolégica que abarca 
2000 afios de la historia y pre-historia del suroeste de los Estados 
Unidos * y un calendario semejante de cerca de 1000 ajfios ha sido ela- 
borado posteriormente para Alaska‘. En el d4rea de Arizona, Nuevo 
México, Colorado y Utah la dendrocronologia se basa en los efectos de 
variaciones anuales de humedad, en el circulo Artico de variaciones 
de temperatura. 

Durante el ultimo lustro la aplicacién de la prueba del carbono 14 ha 
producido un gran nimero de fechas que se refieren a: a) la llegada 
del hombre a este continente (terminus ad quem) y a las culturas de 
cazadores y recolectores de Norteamérica del Pleistoceno superior y del 
Holoceno antiguo (denominadas « paleo-indias ») ; b) el historial poste- 
rior de las culturas norteamericanas, especialmente en el Este de los 
Estados Unidos ; c) la edad absoluta de los sedimentos del Pleistoceno 
superior que contienen testimonios de ocupacién humana en la Cuenca 
de México ; d) algunas fechas referentes al nacimiento y desarrollo de 
la civilizacién en México y América Central ; e) la antigiiedad de ocu- 


1Cf. Alfred L. Korner, Anthropology, New York, 1948, p. 774 ; Ignacio Beanat, 
“La arqueologia mexicana de 1880 a la fecha”, Cuadernos Americanos, Ato XI, n° 5, 
México, 1952, pp. 121-145 (especialmente pp. 132-133). 

*Los descubrimientos anteriores que indicaban esa antigiiedad habian sido olvi- 
dados o desacreditados. Sin caliargs, TE T. Martin y T. R. Overton habian encon- 
trado en 1895 cerca de Russel Springs, Kansas, una punta de proyectil firmemente 
encajada debajo de la escapula de un bisonte de especie extinguida, lo cual constituye 
un claro precedente de los hallazgos en Folsom. Cf. E. H. Settarps, Early Man in 
America, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1952, p. 47. 

El método de datar por anillos de los arboles se debe a A. E. Douctass. La 
primera fecha prehistérica obtenida con ese sistema fué determinada en 1928. La 
escala cronolégica retrospectiva establecida para el suroeste de los Estados Unidos 
alcanza ahora hasta el afio 58 antes de C. Cf. “Notes and News”, American Antiquity, 
Vol. XVIII, n° 1, Salt Lake City, 1952, p. 90. Para uma lista de fechas véase Terah 
L. Sumer, “A Summary of Tree-Ring Dates from some Southwestern Archaeological 
Sites”, University of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. XXII, n° 4 (Laboratory Bulletin of Tree- 
Ring Research n° 5), Tucson, 1951. 

* J. L. Guwpines, Jr., The Arctic Woodland Culture of the Kobuk River, Museum 
he University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1952 (‘III. Tree-Ring Dating’, 
pp. 105-110). 
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pacién humana en el extremo meridional del continente (regién magalla- 
nica) ; f) el nacimiento y desarrollo de la civilizacién pre-incaica de 
la costa del Pera ; g) la aparicién de agricultura y alfareria en la parte 
oriental de la tierra firme en el 4rea circuncaribe °. 

Por otra parte, quedan todavia extensas zonas del continente, espe- 
cialmente en Centroamérica y las Antillas y la mayor parte de Sur- 
américa, para las cuales sélo tenemos cronologias relativas o donde 
carecemos por completo de una escala temporal. En tales casos, tenemos 
que aplicar los métodos de la entnologia y utilizar los datos proporcio- 
nados por la lingiistica o por la antropologia fisica para intentar 
reconstruir los lineamientos generales de la historia sin poder precisar 


la cronologia. 

Desde el punto de vista de la historia escrita o tradicional, la gran 
mayoria de los pueblos americanos vivia en un estado pre-histérico 
hasta el momento del descubrimiento europeo. Las excepciones eran 
por supuesto, las 4reas de civilizacién de México-Centro América y de 
la regién andina, donde existia acusado sentido histérico. 

En la zona maya del sur de México, Guatemala, Belice y el occidente 
de Honduras, las inscripciones de la llamada Cuenta Larga — preser- 
vadas principalmente en monumentos, tales como estelas, dinteles, etc., 


5 El método de datar por el carbono 14 se debe a W. F. Lissy. Las listas aparecidas 
en las siguientes publicaciones contienen fechas obtenidas en el laboratorio de la 
Universidad de Chicago. J. R. Arnotp and W. F. Lissy, Radiocarbon Dates (Septem- 
ber 1, 1950), The University of Chicago, Institute for Nuclear Studies, 1950 ; Radio- 
carbon Dating, assembled by Frederick Jounson, Memoirs of the Society for American 
Archaeology, n° 8, Salt Lake City, 1951; Williard F. Lissy, Radiocarbon Dating, 
University of Chicago Press, 1952; Id., “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, III”, Science, 
Vol. 116, n° 3025, Washington, 1952, pp. 673-681 ; Id., “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, 
IV’, Science, Vol. 119, n° 30838, Washington, 1954, pp. 135-140 ; Id., “Chicago Radio- 
carbon Dates, V”, Science, Vol. 120, n° 3123, Washington, 1954, pp. 733-742. 

La mayoria de las fechas contenidas en esas listas se refieren a América. Para 
distinguir las fechas de Chicago de las de otros laboratorios se usa ahora la sigla C, 
antepuesta al niimero de registro correspondiente a la nuestra. Ultimamente han 
aparecido dos listas de resultados obtenidos en el laboratorio del U. S. Geological 
Survey, datando acontecimientos de la glaciacién Wisconsiniana y cambios climaticos 

t-glaciales : Hans E. Suess, “U. S. Geological Survey Radiocarbon Dates |”, Science, 
ol. 120, n° 3117, Washington, 1954, pp. 467-473 ; Meyer Rusin and Hans E. Suess, 
“U.S. Geological Survey Radiocarbon Dates II”, Science, Vol. 121, n° 3145, Washing- 
ton, 1955, pp. 481-488. Aunque de caracter légico, los acontecimientos datados en 
esas listas estan intimamente ligados con la historia de las culturas paleo-indias. Las 
fechas de ese laboratorio se identifican con la sigla W. 

Fechas obtenidas por el laboratorio University of Michigan Memorial-Phenix 
Project (bajo la direccién del Prof. H. R. Crane) han sido publicadas por James 
B. Grirrin, “Radiocarbon Dates for the Eastern United States”, en Archaeology of 
the Eastern United States (Grirrin, ed.), The University of Chicago Press, 1952, 
pp. 365-370. 

Durante el perfodo que media entre la entrega de este original y su revisién para 
la ae han aparecido: Willard F. Lissy, Radiocarbon Dating, second edition, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955 (contiene la lista de las fechas obtenidas en 
el laboratorio del Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, hasta el 
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esculpidos — nos proporcionan una escala cronoldégica para la historia 
del desarrollo de la civilizacién de esa 4rea durante la mayor parte del 
primer milenio de la era cristiana ; sin embargo, a pesar de su precisién 
intrinseca las fechas mayas no nos permiten establecer una cronologia 
absolutamente segura, porque la correlacién entre esa cuenta de dias 
y nuestro calendario no ha sido ain establecida con precisién indis- 
cutible *. Ademas, estan por descifrar, todavia, los textos que acom- 
pafian a las inscripciones calend4ricas, algunos de los cuales parecen 
contener sumaria informacién de caracter histérico. Testimonios arqueo- 
légicos de relaciones comerciales absolutamente comprobadas y corre- 
laciones estilisticas permiten transferir las fechas de la Cuenta Larga 
a otras partes de Mesoamérica’ donde no se computaba el tiempo segun 
un calendario perpetuo como el de la regién maya. 

En el area de la civilizacién mesoamericana los comienzos de la his- 
toria escrita, mediante jeroglificos, en tiras de papel de corteza o de 
pergamino que se plegaban en ‘forma de biombo para formar libros, se 
remontan posiblemente al periodo de transformacién de las sociedades 
pre-civilizadas de cultivadores de aldeas en sociedades « politicas » (de 
polis, en el sentido de estructura estatal en contraste con estructura 
tribal), en el primer milenio antes de Cristo ; ciertamente, en esa época 


otofio de 1954 ; la mayor parte de ellas se refieren al pasado americano) ; R. S. Preston, 
E. Person, E.S. Deevey, “Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements II”, Science, Vol. 
122, n° 3177, Washington, 1955, pp. 954-960 (contiene fechas pertinentes a la glaciacién 
Wisconsiniana, a la cultura Ortoire, pre-agricola y pre-ceramica, de Trinidad, y a las 
culturas proto-agricolas con alfareria antiguas del este de Venezuela ; las fechas de 
este laboratorio se identifican con la sigla Y) ; James B. Grirrin, “Chronology and 
Dating Processes”, Yearbook of Anthropology (William L. Tuomas Jr., ed.), Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, New York, 1955 (contiene breve 
historia del desarrollo de las diferentes técnicas de datar por carbono 14, lista de 
laboratorios en operacién y apreciaciones criticas ; es importante también como suma- 
rio y bibliografia sobre otros métodos de datar: dendrocronologia, glotocronologia, 


etc.). 

* Véase J. Eric S. Toompson, Maya Hieroglyphic Writing : Introduction, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication 589, 1950 (Appendix II “The Correlation 
Question”). Hay una — de carbono 14 por Kulp y dos por Libby sobre madera 
de dinteles de Tikal datados en la Cuenta ga, que se refieren al problema de la 
correlacién maya-cristiana. Cf. “Chicago Radi Dates, V” (IV. México and 
Central America). 

7Es un hadbito ya firmemente establecido en la antropologia americana el de 
designar con ese nombre el 4rea donde se desarrollé la civilizacién avanzada de México 
y América Central en sus diferentes variantes, incluyendo la llamada ‘azteca’ y sus 
antecedentes en el centro de México, la maya y otras. Comprende, en lineas generales, 
la parte de México que — al sur del Trépico de Cancer, Guatemala, Belize, el 
occidente de Honduras | Salvador, con una extensién hacia el sur a lo largo de la 
costa del Pacifico por Nicaragua hasta el noroeste de Costa Rica. Cf. Paul Kircunorr, 
“Mesoamérica : sus limites seograficos, composicién étnica y caracteres culturales’, 
Acta Americana, Vol. I, n° 1, México, 1943, pp. 92-107 ; la define por la situacién 
cultural ca. 1519. Para un andlisis del concepto tomando en cuenta la dindmica histé- 
rica véase Pedro Armittas, “ The Mesoamerican Experiment”, en The Ways to Civi- 
lization, volumen en preparacién por un de ialistas bajo la direccién de 
Robert J. Brainwoop para The University of Chicago Press. 
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ya se conocia la escritura. Sin embargo, pocos de esos libros — y segura- 
mente ninguno tan antiguo — han sobrevivido a los accidentes de con- 
quista y aun destruccién intencional ya desde tiempos pre-colombinos, a 
la destruccién sistematica por fandticos aunque bien-intencionados 
religiosos después de la conquista espafiola, y a las injurias del tiempo. 
Ademas, la escritura jeroglifica mesoamericana era escueta y esque- 
matica, carecia de flexibilidad suficiente para permitir el asiento de 
largos textos. Los que se han conservado tienen mas bien el caracter de 
acotaciones explicativas para acompaiiar a las pinturas que describen la 
accién ; consisten principalmente de nombres personales, toponimicos, 
fechas o cantidades. Los detalles de la historia eran comunicados por 
tradicién oral transmitida en forma de cantos épicos. Muchos de esos 
poemas han llegado hasta nosotros transcritos en forma prosificada en 
las crénicas escritas a raiz de la conquista espafiola. Como dice Garibay, 
los libros eran medios de excitar y fijar la memoria que no se lefan 
sino se relataban °. 

Recientemente Caso, siguiendo la linea de investigacién establecida 
por previos descubrimientos hechos por la sefiora Nuttall, Cooper Clark, 
Long y Spinden, estudiando sistematicamente cédices procedentes de 
la zona mixteca — Codex Vindobonensis, Nuttall (Zouche), Colombino, 
Bodley, Selden I y Il, y Becker I y II — y mediante la clave propor- 
cionada por un mapa mixteco con jeroglificos conservado en la Biblio- 
teca de la Universidad de Texas, cuya importancia hab{fa escapado hasta 
entonces a la atencién de los estudiosos, ha logrado establecer listas 
genealégicas de las familias reinantes en los pequefos seforios de 
aquella regién del occidente de Oaxaca, que contienen datos — tales 
como nacimientos, casamientos, defunciones, ceremonias y guerras — 
a partir del afio 692 después de C., continuando hasta tiempos colo- 
niales. Es de notar que la sustancia histérica de esos cédices era negada 
por Seler, Lehmann y Beyer, quienes veian en ellos relatos de caracter 
mitico o simbélico-religioso °. 

Las crénicas escritas — en espafiol o en lenguas indigenas con 
alfabeto latino —después de la conquista espafola, incorporan datos 
de la tradicién oral prehispanica o transcriben interpretaciones de libros 
jeroglificos perdidos posteriormente ; en esta forma se ha salvado parte 
de la historia antigua, aunque los datos histéricos fidedignos contenidos 


*Cf. Angel Maria Garisay, Epica Nahuatl, Biblioteca del Estudiante Universi- 
tario, n° 51, México, 1945 ; del mismo autor, Historia de la Literatura Nahuatl, Primera 
Parte \tan México, 1958, p. 14 (Cita de Tovar sobre la transmissién de la 
historia Cap. V ‘Poesia E 
‘onso Caso, “El EM. de Teozacoalco” , Cuadernos Americanos, Ano VIII, 
n° 5, " Mésice 1949, pp. 141-181 ; del mismo autor, “Explicacién del reverso del Codex 
Vindobonensis" , Memoria de El Colegio Nacional, Tomo V, n° 5, México, 1950 pp. 
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en ellas se remontan solamente a unos pocos siglos antes de la llegada 
de los espafioles '. 

Utilizando esos puntos de apoyo y los métodos propios de la arqueo- 
logia, con la ayuda de algunas fechas de carbono 14, ha sido posible 
la reconstruccién bastante detallada de 3000 aiios de la historia cultural 
de Mesoamérica (1500 antes de C. — 1500 después de C.). 

La falta de escritura — parcialmente suplida por ayudas mnemotéc- 
nicas para apoyar la transmisién oral de la historia — en el Perd pre- 
colombino no permitia la preservacién de datos fidedignos por mas de 
unas cuantas generaciones, los hechos histéricos transmitidos en esa 
forma permiten reconstruir el proceso de formacién del imperio de 
Chimor (o Chimi, i.e. el valle de Moche), desde la primera mitad del 
siglo XIV, y la expansién incaica, en el siglo XV "'. Por otra parte los 
trabajos de los arquedlogos han permitido reconstruir en sus linea- 
mientos generales la historia del desarrollo de la civilizacién en esa area 
desde el tercer milenario antes de C. en adelante, con apoyo en el con- 
cepto de horizontes estilisticos, la estratigrafia y fechas de carbono 14 *. 


Periodificacién : las etapas adoptadas para el Programa de Historia 
de América. 


El problema de establecer periodos generales, validos para la tota- 
lidad de América, es complejo por : a) las grandes diferencias en grado 
de desarrollo de las culturas indigenas en diferentes partes del Conti- 
nente en el transcurso del tiempo ; b) la falta de informacién sobre la 


10 En el centro de México ese tipo de informacién no alcanza mas alla de fines 
del siglo IX o commienzos del X. Para Michoacan, los datos existentes permiten 
trazar la historia solamente a partir del siglo XIV. Con respecto a Yucatan, los libros 
de Chilam Balam incluyen referencias que se remontarian, segin Barrera y Morley, 
al siglo V después de C., pero sélo desde el siglo X en adelante muestran consistencia 

continuidad histérica (cf. Alfredo Barrera Viseutn and Sylvanus G. Mor.ey, The 
} Aa Chronicles, Contributions to American Anthropology and History,Vol. X, n° 48, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1949). 

11 Cf. John H. Rowe, ‘History of the Andean Area to 1532’, en “Inca Culture at 
the Time of the Spanish Conquest”, Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 2 
The Andean Civilizations), Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 

ashington, 1946, pp. 201-209 ; del mismo autor, “ The Kingdom of Chimor”, Acta 
Americana, Vol. VI, n° 1-2, México, 1948, pp. 25-59, 

12 Puede estudiarse la ——— en que se basa esa reconstruccién en las 
siguientes publicaciones : Alfred L. Krogser, Peruvian Archaeology in 1942, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, n° 4, New York, 1944; Gordon R. Wrttey, “Horizon 
Styles and Pottery Traditions in Peruvian Archaeology”, American Antiquity, Vol. XI, 
n° 1, Menasha, 1945, Pp. 49-56 ; del mismo autor, “ The Vird Valley Pro am in 
Northern Peru”, Acta Americana, Vol. IV, n° 4, México, 1946, pp. 224-238 ; A Rea 
en of Peruvian Archaeology, assembled by Wendell C. Bennett, Memoirs of Le 

iety for American owweey n° 4, Menasha, 1948 ; Wendell C. Bennett and 
unius B. Birp, Andean Culture History, American Museum of Natural History, Hand- 

k Series n° 15, New York, 1949; Junius Birp, “South American Radiocarbon 
Dates”, en Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jonnson (véase nota 5), pp. 37-49. 
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historia de los cambios culturales acaecidos en extensas zonas del mismo. 

Los americanos mds antiguos eran recolectores, cazadores y pesca- 
dores. Pero desde antes de iniciarse el tercer milenario antes de C. habia 
comenzado el cultivo de plantas en algunas regiones del Continente, 
provocando el consiguiente cambio de las formas de vida basadas en 
la economia recolectora al estado cultural de los cultivadores de aldeas. 
Posteriormente, en dos distintas 4reas de América se desarrollaron las 
formas mas complejas de organizacién socio-cultural que designamos 
con el nombre de civilizacién, en sentido estricto. En la costa peruana 
el nacimiento de la civilizacién esta asociado con el desarrollo de técni- 
cas de cultivo intensivo, especialmente canales de riego ; en el altiplano 
mesoamericano verosimilmente existe la misma relacién entre el des- 
arrollo de técnicas de agricultura y los origenes de la civilizacién, pero 
no esta comprobada porque la posible antigiiedad de los sistemas de 
cultivo intensivo (acequias, chinampas, terrazas) existentes en esa area 
cuando llegaron los conquistadores espafoles no ha sido investigada 
todavia 12°". Las fechas aproximadas de esos cambios culturales — del 
estado de recoleccién-caza-pesca al de cultivadores — de aldeas y de 
éste a la civilizacién — han sido adoptadas como criterio de periodi- 
ficacién general para todo el Continente en el Programa de Historia 
de la América Indigena que esta en preparacién como parte del proyecto 
del Programa de Historia de América de la Comisién de Historia del 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia **. 


iz>* La relacién existente entre el aprovechamiento de los recursos hydraulicos 
y los origenes de la civilizacién en la costa norte del Pert es bien conocida. Véase, 
pre detalles, Gordon R. Witter, Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Virié Valley, 

er, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 155, Was- 
hington, 1953. 

Sobre las técnicas de cultivo intensivo en el México antiguo véase : Angel PALERM, 
“La distribucién del regadio en el drea central de Mesoamérica”, Ciencias Sociales, 
Vol. 5, n™ 25 y 26, Unign Panamericana, Washington, 1954 ; Pedro Armitias, “Notas 
sobre sistemas de cultivo en Mesoamérica : Cultivos de riego y humedad en la cuenca 
del Rio de las Balsas”, Anales del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
Tomo III, México, 1949, pp. 85-113 (contiene secciones sobre la relacién existente 
entre tipos de clima y sistemas de cultivo, distribucién de terrazas y de regadios en 
Mesoamérica en general, ademas del andlisis de los datos referentes a la zona men- 
cionada en el titulo) ; Robert C. West y Pedro Armitras, “Las Chinampas de México”, 
Cuadernos Americanos, Afio IX, n° 2, México, 1950, pp. 165-182. esos trabajos 
se analizan los datos histéricos pertinentes a la eaatiantie de los regadios (incluyendo 
chinampas) a principios del siglo XVI o poco antes de esa fecha y algunos datos 
arqueolégicos sobre la antigiiedad del cultivo de terrazas ; estan todavia por hacerse 
las investigationes arquedlogicas necesarias para averiguar la posible relacién entre el 
desarrollo de esas técnicas y el nacimiento de la civilizacién mesoamericana. 

18 Redactado por el autor, como Coordinador del Periodo Indigena. La redaccién 

iminar fué discutida por especialistas representativos de diversas regiones del 

tinente en una Conferencia de Mesa Redonda reunida en la ciudad de México 
en Octubre de 1954, y comunicada para su aprobacién a los colaboradores del 
Periodo Indigena del mencionado proyecto que no asistieron a la reunién. La redaccién 
definitiva sera publicada préximamente por la Unién Panamericana, como guia para 
la investigacién y la ensefianza. 
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La adopcién como criterio de periodificacién de las revoluciones 
culturales que ocurrieron en ciertas regiones no significa ignorancia de 
las diferencias existentes con las 4reas atrasadas. Se justifica por el 
hecho de que cada una de esas revoluciones generé procesos de transcul- 
turacién (por difusién de ideas, difusién material, o movimientos de 
pueblos) que influyeron decisivamente en los desarrollos culturales ulte- 
riores de extensas areas del continente. El hecho de que los impulsos 
originados en las regiones occidentales de la América inter-trépica 
hayan sido los principales agentes de transformacién cultural en exten- 
sas 4reas del continente justifica la denominacién América nuclear, 
aplicada a esa zona. Las zonas culturales donde el estado pre-agricola 
persistié hasta el momento de su descubrimiento, conquista y coloniza- 
cién por los europeos se encontraban en posicién marginal con respecto 
a ese nucleo. 

Los periodos generales establecidos aplicando esas ideas han sido 
los siguientes : 1) Etapa pre-agricola, desde la llegada de los primeros 
inmigrantes a suelo americano — hace, posiblemente, mas de 25 000 
afios — hasta los comienzos del cultivo de plantas, ca. 3000 antes de C. 
o antes, en la América inter-trépica ‘4. 2) Etapa proto-agricola. Cultiva- 
dores de aldeas en la zona nuclear, mientras el resto del continente 
seguia ocupado por pueblos recolectores-cazadores-pescadores de diver- 
sos tipos culturales. Expansién del cultivo desde los centros originales 
hacia el suroeste y el este de los Estados Unidos e indudablemente 
también en Suramérica, aunque alli no conocemos los detalles de la 
historia fuera de la costa peruana y los Andes centrales. Ca. 3000 a 500 
antes de C. 3) Desde la aparicién de las civilizaciones de Mesoamérica 
y del Area Andina, ca. 500 antes de C., hasta 1500 después de C. Des- 
arrollo progresivo, aunque con crisis y regresiones locales, de las civili- 
zaciones mencionadas ; difusién de elementos culturales originados en 
las zonas de civilizacién a las areas adyacentes. Expansién de los culti- 
vadores de aldeas de diversos tipos y niveles culturales hasta ocupar 
casi la totalidad de las zonas cultivables sin arado ; persistencia de 
culturas marginales de recolectores-cazadores-pescadores, incluyendo 
en esta clasificacién los grupos marginales internos, arrinconados en 
zonas desfavorables de recursos limitados, y los marginales externos de 
los Grandes Llanos, la Gran Cuenca, la regién del Pacifico, los. bosques 
septentrionales y las costas articas (en Norteamérica), y el Gran Chaco, 
la Pampa, la Patagonia y el archipiélago chileno (en Suramérica). 

El estado cultural correspondiente a la primera de esas etapas es 
comparable al del Paleolitico superior y el Mesolitico del Viejo Mundo ; 


La fecha 3000 antes de C. ha sido adoptada provisionalmente, con base en 
nuestro conocimiento positivo actual. Se espera que futuros descubrimientos obligaran 
a aceptar una fecha algo mas antigua para los comienzos del cultivo en América. 
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la etapa proto-agricola corresponde al Neolitico ; el desarrollo de las 
civilizaciones indigenas americanas de Mesoamérica y del Area Andina 
se equipara — desde el punto de vista de la tipologia cultural, sin 
implicaciones de conexién histérica — con el de las antiguas civiliza- 
ciones de Mesopotamia, Egipto, Pakistan o China ™. 

Dentro de esos periodos generales es posible establecer subdivisiones 
temporales para zonas mas o menos amplias, como se vera en los capitulos 
siguientes, pero ninguna de validez general para todo el continente *"". 


El poblamiento de América 


Seguin nuestro conocimiento actual la evolucién de los primates en 
América no produjo formas taxonémicamente mas cercanas al hombre 
que los cébidos. La ausencia de restos fésiles de primates superiores o 
de hominidos anteriores (en sentido evolutivo) al Homo sapiens no per- 
mite aceptar — a reserva de nuevos descubrimientos — la posibilidad 
de que el hombre fuera originario de este continente, tanto si se adopta 
una actitud poligenista como si se prefiere la monogenista. Las seme- 
janzas somaticas entre los americanos pre-colombinos y poblaciones 
nativas del otro lado del Pacifico indican indudablemente parentesco 
y sefalan la direccién de donde llegaron los primeros pobladores y 
las aportaciones sucesivas de material humano. Por lo que se sabe 
actualmente sobre la antigiiedad de la ocupacién humana tanto de la 
América del Norte como de la del Sur y sobre el desarrollo cultural 
tanto en el Hemisferio Oriental como en el Occidental, es inverosimil 
que los inmigrantes mds antiguos llegaran por via maritima a través 
del Pacifico, por falta de embarcaciones adecuadas para largas travesias. 


18 Para un estudio comparativo desde este punto de vista véase : Julian H. Srewarp, 
“Cultural Causality and Law : A Trial Formulation of the Development of Early Civi- 
lizations”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 51, n° 1, Menasha, 1949, pp. 1-27. Esa for- 
mulacién sirviéd de base para el programa del symposium “Comparison of Early 
Irrigation Civilizations” en la reunién de Tucson de la American Anthropological 
Association (1953) ; los estudios presentados en aquella ocasién han sido publicados 
con el titulo Las civilizaciones Antiguas del Viejo Mundo y de América. Estudios 
Monograficos I, Unién Panamericana, Washington, 1955. Véase también : The Ways 
to Civilization, citado en la nota 7. 

15%" Willey y Phillips han propuesto recientemente un sistema clasificatorio 
con seis divisiones : 1) Etapa litica temprana, 2) Arcaica, 3) Pre-formativa, 4) Forma- 
tiva, 5) Cldsica, 6) Post-clasica ; las dos primeras son pre-agricolas, la tercera y la 
cuarta corresponden aproximadamente con la idea de la etapa proto-agricola. La 
utilidad taxonémica del sistema es evidente pero su validez histérica es dudosa ; 
ademas, el hecho de que conceptos tales como el de etapas clasica y post-clasica sélo 
tienen aplicabilidad al desarrollo de las civilizaciones de Mesoamérica y del area 
Andina central confirma lo indicado en el texto. Cf. Gordon R. Witter and Phili 

“Method and Theory in American Archaeology II : Historical-Developmental 
Interpretation”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 57, n° 4, Menasha, 1955, pp. 723-819. 
Aparte de la cuestién metodoldégica ese trabajo constituye una rica mina de informa- 
cién y contiene brillantes percepciones. 
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En vista de ello, la Gnica ruta viable parece haber sido la del estrecho 
de Bering, donde América esté separada de Asia por un brazo de mar 
de noventa kilémetros de anchura y ademas en ciertas épocas pudo 
haber existido un istmo — debido a fluctuaciones del nivel del mar en 
relacién con la glaciacién — por donde los inmigrantes pasaran a este 


continente a pie enjuto. La arqueologia y la etnologia muestran que esa | 


puerta de entrada fué utilizada durante muchos milenios. Actualmente 
no hay discrepancias entre los antropdélogos respecto a la importancia 
de esa via de acceso pero algunos (Mendes Correia, Rivet) consideran 
ademas la posibilidad de una ruta meridional Australia-Tasmania- 
Antartida-Suramérica, para explicar la presencia de elementos austra- 
loides y melanesoides en la composicién somatica de algunas pobla- 
ciones suramericanas * ; parece dificil contestar a las objeciones de 
orden geografico y cultural contra la aceptacién de esa ruta. 

La variabilidad somatica de los indios americanos ha sido objeto 
de mucha discusién *” y, cuando reconocida, explicada por la operacién 
de diversos factores formativos de poblaciones diferenciadas : a) diver- 
sidad de origen, migraciones de pueblos del Viejo Mundo somaticamente 
diferentes ; b) variabilidad debida a la presencia de caracteres recesivos 
heterocigotos en las poblaciones inmigradas ; c) adaptacién ecoldgica, 
por seleccién natural de formas corporales heredadas o procedentes de 
mutacién. Puede citarse a Imbelloni como destacado exponente de la 
hipdtesis de sucesivas oleadas de poblamiento, somaticamente distintas *. 
La posible heterogeneidad de las poblaciones inmigrantes fué sefalada 
por Weidenreich apoyandose en el hallazgo en la cueva alta de Chou- 
koutien de restos de individuos pertenecientes a tipos somaticos muy 
diferentes, en condiciones que parecen indicar miembros de una misma 
familia ' ; la existencia de poblaciones heterogéneas en el nordeste de 
Asia durante el periodo de poblamiento de América explicaria la diver- 
sidad somatica observable en los indios americanos. Otros autores 
enfocan el problema desde el punto de vista de la genética de pobla- 
ciones y de la anatomia funcional o en relacién con las condiciones 


4*Cf. Paul Rivet, Los origenes del Hombre Americano, Ediciones Cuadernos 
Americanos 5, México, 1943, pp. 124-126. 

17 Sobre la historia de la sistematica racial en lo que se refiere a América Véase : 
T. D. Stewart and Marshall T. Newman, “An Historical Résumé of the Concept of 
Differences in Indian Types”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 58, n° 1, Menasha, 1951, 
pp. 19-36. 

18 José Impetton1, “The Peopling of America”, Acta Americana, Vol. 1, n°3, 
México, 1943, pp. 309-330. Comentado por Marshall T. Newman, “The Sequence of 
Indian Physi ee in South America”, en The Physical Anthropology of the 
American Indian, The Viking Fund, New York, 1951, pp. 69-97. 

Franz WewenreicH, “On the Earliest Representatives of Modern Mankind 
Recovered on the Soil of East Asia”, Peking Natural History Bulletin, Vol. 13, Part 3, 
1938-1939. Reimpreso en Anthropological Papers of Franz Weidenreich 1939-1948, 
The Viking Fund, New York, 1949, pp. 205-218. 
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ecolégicas actuando como factores selectivos **. Debe observarse que 
esos diferentes puntos de vista no se excluyen mutuamente ; la cues- 
tién es demasiado compleja para permitir soluciones unilaterales satis- 
factorias. 

La antigiiedad pleistocénica de las primeras migraciones esta fuera 
de duda, por los hallazgos indiscutibles de asociacién de testimonios de 
industria humana con restos de fauna extinta en estratos geolégicos 
depositados durante el Pleistoceno superior (glaciacién Wisconsiniana), 
hechos durante los ultimos treinta afios. Ahora se considera seriamente 
la posibilidad de la presencia del hombre en este continente desde el 
tercer periodo inter-glacial (Sangamon). George F. Carter suscité la 
atencién sobre el problema con la publicacién de un informe sobre arte- 
factos de la regién de San Diego, California *‘, pero muchos arqueé- 
logos expresan dudas sobre la identificacién como artefactos de los 
ejemplares descritos por Carter **. En una publicacién porterior del 
mismo autor se aducen nuevos testimonios tendientes a probar la exis- 
tencia de una industria de lascas y de nicleos bifaciales asociada con 
restos de hogares y piedras quebradas por la accién del fuego (que 
sugeririan la técnica de cocer con piedras calientes) en una formacién 
geolégica atribuida a aquel periodo interglacial **. Ademds, C. L. Hubbs 
y el mismo Carter han encontrado depésitos de carbén « probably of 
human origin, although no definite proof can be given at the present 
time for the occupation of this layer by man» en una excavacién en 
La Jolla, California ; el carbono 14 data el material cerca de 20.000 
afios antes de C *. 

Los testimonios indudables de ocupacién humana mas antiguos 
datados hasta ahora por carbono 14 serian, si la fecha es correcta, los 
hallados por Hunter y Harrington en Tule Springs, cerca de Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Consisten en hogares, huesos de camello y caballo americanos, 
bisonte de especie extinguida y mamut, una lasca de obsidiana encajada 
entre huesos, y burdos instrumentos de hueso a sesenta centimetros de 
profundidad bajo la superficie actual del terreno y unos dos metros y 


Cf. Joseph B. Birpsett, “The Problem of the Early Peopling of the Americas 
as Viewed from Asia”, en The Physical Arthropology of the American Indian, New 
York, 1951. Marshall T. Newman, “The Application of Ecological Rules to the Racial 
Anthropology of the Aboriginal New World” , American Anthropologist, Vol. 55, n° 8, 
Menasha, 1953, pp. 311-327. 

%1 George F. Carter, “Interglacial Artifacts from the San Diego Area”, South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 8, n° 4, Albuquerque, 1952, PR. 444-456. 

#2 Cf. “Notes and News, Early Man”, American Antiquity, Vol. XIX, n° 1, Salt 
Lake City, 1953, pp. 100-101 ; James A. Forp, “Archaeology : Western Hemisphere, 
Early Man”, Britannica Book of the Year 1954, p. 51. 

rge F. Carrer, “An Interglacial Site at San Diego, California”, The Master- 
key, Vol. XXVIIL n° 5, Los Angeles, 1954, pp. 165-174. 

% W-142 : 21,500—700 (antes de la fecha de medicién). Rusiv and Suess, “U.S. 

Geological Survey Radiocarbon Dates II”. 
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cuarto bajo la superficie del depésito lacustre que los cubrié en otro } pr 
tiempo *5 ; la fecha de carbono 14 para el carbén de esos hogares es rel 
mas de 22,000 afios antes de C **. Esa fecha es ciertamente mucho mas . 
antigua que las obtenidas para datar el avance de Tazewell, el segundo y 
de los grandes avances de la glaciacién Wisconsiniana. Son anteriores di 
a Tazewell el inter-estadial del loess de Peoria y el avance de Iowa. no 
Las fechas para esas oscilaciones son todavia inciertas ; Bosch Guimpera 
sugiere a modo de tanteo alrededor de 20,000 antes de C. para el an 
comienzo de la fase de Iowa, primera de la glaciacién Wisconsiniana *’, av 
pero es posible que las pruebas de carbono 14 obliguen a alargar algo la de 
fecha limite anterior **. po 
Las rutas probables de dispersién del hombre en América han sido gt 
analizadas por Sauer desde un punto de vista ecolégico *®. Conocemos mi 
muy pocos datos concretos sobre la expansién de los primeros pobladores A 
hacia Suramérica. Puede afirmarse, sin embargo, la presencia del hom- 
bre en México desde antes de’ 9000 antes de C. y en las orillas del Q 
estrecho de Maga!lanes desde mas de 7000 antes de C. (véanse detalles Ci 
en el capitulo siguiente) ; esas fechas son minimas, datan ocupacién 6C 
comprobada y no indican desde cuando llegé el hombre a esas regiones. de 
ex 
Etapa pre-agricola : las culturas antiguas de recolectores, cazadores G 
y pesadores. Testimonios arqueoldgicos. in 
Durante las fases del maximo de Cary (ca. 12,000 - 10,000 antes y 
de C.), inter-estadial de Two Creeks (ca. 9500) y avance de Valders “ 
(ca. 9000 - 7500) de la glaciacién Wisconsiniana la totalidad de la 
América septentrional al norte de México y al sur del glaciar constituia ci 
d 
*5M. R. Harrincton “A Camel-hunter’s Camp in Nevada”, The Masterkey, Vol. 
VIII, n° 1, Los Angeles, 1934, Fh 22-24; del mismo autor, “The Oldest Camp- 
fires”, The Masterkey, Vol. XXVIII, N° 6, Los Angeles, 1954, pp. 233-234. 
*©C-914; “Older than 23,800 (-years ago)”, Lipsy, “Chicago Radiocarbon 
Dates, V”. 6: 
*? Pedro Bosch Guimpera, cuadro cronolégico de un trabajo en preparacién que d 
sera publicado por el Instituto de Historia, Universidad Nacional de México. Utilizado lo 
como = cronolégica de la glaciacién en este estudio y citado con permiso del autor. R 
escasas fechas de carbono 14 que se remontan a 20,000 o mas antes de C. 
son confusas. Véase Lissy, “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V”, C-935 y C-937 ; “Older lc 
than 21,600 (years ago), older than 24,000", respectivamente ; parecen referirse a I 
un avance | am que pudiera ser el de Iowa, pero la descripcién es obscura. l 
Suess, “U.S. Geological Survey Radiocarbon Dates I”, W-66, 23,000+800, “peat. fe 
Bridgeville. Pennsylvania, Believed... to represent an interglacial deposit, most P 
plausibly from the Tazewell-Cary interval. Dated by Lissy (C-438) as older than | 
16,000 years ago” ; el intervalo mencionado es posterior a Tazewell, en consecuencia N 
la atribucién resulta sospechosa por ser la fecha obtenida mds antigua que todas las I 
conocidas para ese avance glacial. Pudiere referirse al inter- estadial lowa-Tazewell 
e incluso al interglacial de Sangamon, en cuyo caso apoyaria la fecha sugerida por f 
* Carl O. Saver, “A So gr Sketch of Early Man in America”, The Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. XXXIV, n° 4, New York, 1944, pp. 529-573. f 
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probablemente una gran 4rea ecolégica caracterizada por clima frio y 
relativamente himedo, bosques y ricas praderas que mantenian abun- 
dante fauna con elefantes, mastodontes, bisontes, perezosos y caballos 
y camellos americanos ; la barrera natural de las Montafias Rocosas 
dividia el 4rea en dos secciones, occidental y oriental, pero en el sur 
no habia obstaculos de ninguna clase entre esas sub-dreas. 

La retirada glacial definitiva parece haberse iniciado hacia 7500 
antes de C., pero hubo todavia alternativas la ultima de las cuales, el 
avance de Cochrane, esta datado por carbono 14 hacia 4500 - 3500 antes 
de C. *. Durante ese periodo los cambios de vegetacién, determinados 
por andlisis de polen y datados por carbono 14, indican aumento pro- 
gressivo de temperatura y disminucién de humedad, hasta extremos 
mayores que los actuales (perfodos Anatérmico y Altitérmico, de 
Antesa) *°". 

En la regién de los bosques orientales las zonas de vegetacién (de 
Quercus y Carya, de Pinus) se desplazaron hacia el norte (pino en 
Connecticut 6800, en Maine 4000 antes de C. ; en el sur de Minnesota 
6000, en el norte 5000) ; los bosques avanzaron en la zona de tundra 
del sur de Labrador y posteriormente se retiraron *'. Las praderas se 
extendieron hacia el norte y el este (Ohio) y al final del periodo los 
Grandes Llanos se habian convertido en una regién de aridez extrema, 
indicada por la formacién de depésitos de loess en Nebraska entre 5500 
y 2000 antes de C. También se convirtieron en regiones 4ridas la Gran 
Cuenca y el Suroeste y se desecaron los numerosos lagos que existian en 
esa zona durante el Pleistoceno superior *. 

Con el periodo de clima Meditérmico quedaron establecidas condi- 
ciones ecolégicas esencialmente iguales a las actuales, probablemente 
desde antes de 1000 antes de C *. 

En los Grandes Llanos y en el Suroeste se han encontrado testimonios 


% Cf. Rusin and Susss, “U.S. Geological Survey Radiocarbon Dates II”, W-136 : 
6380 + 350, W-176 : 5300 + 300. Sin embargo, la fecha Y-222 : 6730 + 200—publicada 
después de la redaccién del texto — obtenida de turba posterior al avance de Cochrane 
lo Nataria mas bien en el sexto milenio, cf. Preston, deen Deveey, “Yale Natural 
Radiocarbon Measurements II”. / 

3 Sobre las fluctuaciones climdticas post-glaciales véase Ernst Antevs, “Geo- 
logic-Climatic Dating in the West”, American Antiquity, Vol. XX, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 
1955, pp. $17-335. La cronologia propuesta por ese autor basada en el estudio de las 

en el nordeste de Norte América, no concuerda con la del carbono 14, que da 
fechas mas recientes a las aceptadas par él, cf. Grirrin, “Chronology and Dating 
Processes”, p. 137. 

81 Edward S. Drever, Jr. “Biogeography of the Pleistocene. Part I :Europe and 
North America”, Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, Vol. 60, New York, 
1949, Pp. 1315-1416, Cf. p. 1360. 

% Alex D. Kriecer, “New World Culture History : Anglo-America” en Anthro- 
fology Today, The University of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 238-264. Véase p. 244 sobre 

efectos de la gran sequia sobre la ocupacién humana de esas . coe 

33 Cf. George I. Quimsy, “Cultural and Natural Areas before ber”, American 
Antiquity, Vol. XIX, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 1954, pp. 317-331. 
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de una cultura de cazadores de proboscidios (Parelephas columbi, Archi- 
diskodon meridionalis nebrascensis) ciertamente anterior a 8000 antes 
de C., probablemente mds de 10 000 *4. Sellards la denomina Complejo 
Llano (por el Llano Estacado de Texas y Nuevo México) **. Los hallaz- 
gos que sirvieron para definir esa cultura (artefactos encontrados in situ 
en asociacién con animales extinguidos) han sido hechos en diferentes 
localidades de Arizona (Naco), Nuevo México (Blackwater n° 1, entre 
Portales y Clovis), Texas (sitios Miami y McLean), Colorado (Dent) y 
Nebraska (Angus). Los animales de mayor importancia econdmica pare- 
cen haber sido los mamutes, pero también se encuentran en esos sitios 
restos de caballos y de bisontes de especies extinguidas. El artefacto 
caracteristico es la punta de proyectil del tipo llamado Clovis, que per- 
tenece a la familia de las puntas acanaladas * ; el resto del inventario 
cultural consiste en utillaje de piedra y hueso. En el sitio Blackwater 
n° | la cultura Llano es estratigraficamente anterior a la Folsom *. 

En la Cueva de la Sandia, cérca de Albuquerque, se han encontrado 
puntas de proyectil de otro tipo caracteristico (con dos variantes) en un 
estrato que contiene restos de caballo, camello, mastodonte, mamut y 
bisonte ; esa capa esta cubierta por un depésito estéril (ocre amarillo) 
y éste por otro estrato en el cual se hallaron puntas Folsom y huesos 
del perezoso Nothrotherium y de los otros animales mencionados, excepto 
mastodonte **. Las puntas Sandia también corresponden, pues, a un 
horizonte anterior al de Folsom. 

La siguiente cultura bien definida en los llanos al este de las Mon- 
tafias Rocosas — desde Alberta y Saskatchewan hasta Texas y Nuevo 
Mexico — es la de cazadores de Bison taylori que usaban asimismo 
variado instrumental de piedra y hueso y en las armas de caza las puntas 
acanaladas del tipo Folsom. Los sitios principales son : Folsom y Black- 
water n° | (horizonte de diatomeas, superpuesto a una capa estéril que 
cubre, a su vez, el estrato que contiene los testimonios de la cultura 
Llano), en Nuevo México ; Lubbock y Lipscomb, en Texas ; y Linden- 
meier, Linger y Zapata, en Colorado. En Lubbock ese horizonte esta 


™ Cf. KrogGer, op. cit. p. 241. 

% Sectarps, Early Man in America, pp. 17-46. 

* Véase la descripcién sistematica de la tipologia litica de las culturas paleoindias 
de Norteamérica en H. M. Wormincton, Ancient Man in North America, The Denver 
Museum of Natural History, 1949. Aunque la distribucién de las puntas acanaladas 
sugiere que fueran un invento americano (cf. SELLARDs, op. cit., p. 49) se ha sefialado 
la existencia de puntas acanaladas también en el nordeste de Asia (cf. Torii Rytzo. 
“Restes Néolitiques de la Mandchourie méridionale et de la Mongolie orientale”, en 
Praehistorica Asiae Orientalis, 1, Premier Congrés des Préhistoriens d’Extréme-Orient, 
Hanoi, 1932, pp. 91-92. 

*” SELLARDs, i. cit., p. 58. 

* Frank C. Hissen, Evidences on Early Occupation in Sandia Cave, New Mexico, 
and other Sites in the Sandia-Manzano Region, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, 
Vol. 99, n° 23, Washington, 1941. 
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datado ca. 8000 antes de C. **. La distribucién de las puntas Folsom 
abarca desde Alaska hasta Costa Rica “°. 

En Plainview, Texas, otro tipo de puntas de proyectil, designado 
con ese nombre, ha sido encontrado en asociacién con osamentas de 
bisonte (identificado provisionalmente como Bison taylori) en condi- 
ciones que sugieren una gran caceria colectiva **. Una variante de esas 
puntas encontradas en South Dakota ha sido datada hacia 5800 antes de 
C. #2 y lo que se sabe sobre la cronologia de los sitios Lime Creek y Red 
Smoke, en Nebraska, donde también han sido halladas, hace verosimil 
esa fecha **. Una punta del mismo tipo ha sido encontrada recientemente 
al sur del Rio Bravo, cerca de Ciudad Guerrero, Tamaulipas “. 

Las puntas de los tipos Eden y Scottsbluff, caracterizadas por la 
técnica de tallado secundario de desportilladuras paralelas horizontales, 
son estratigraficamente posteriores a las Folsom en Lindenmeier y en 
Blackwater n° 1, respectivamente “*. Cerca de Cody, Wyoming, han sido 
encontradas juntas en un matadero de bisontes antiguos (otra gran cace- 
ria colectiva) datado por carbono 14 cerca de 5000 antes de C. “ y otros 
testimonios contribuyen a hacer verosimil esa fecha aproximada *’. Sin 
embargo, la distribucién de las puntas Scottsbluff parece ser mas amplia 
tanto en tiempo (quiz4 desde 7000 antes de C. en Nebraska) como en 
espacio *. 

En las regiones situadas al oeste de las Montaiias Rocosas, que cons- 
titulan el Area de cultura que Quimby denomina paleo-occidental ®, 
hogares y una industria de lascas de jaspe encontrados en el estrato 


8® C-558 : 9883-350, en Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Joxnson. 

4 SELLARDS, op. cit., pp. 47-60. James L. Swaucer and William J. Mayer-Caxes, 
“A Fluted Point from Costa Rica”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVII, n° 3, Salt-Lake- 
City, 1952, pp. 264-265. 

41 SELLARDS, Op. cit., pp. 60-68. 

42 Hanrah M. Wormincton, Origins (Program of the History of America, I, 1), 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, México, 1953, cf. p. 39 (se refiere 
a C-454 : 7715-740). 

48 Wormincton, loc. cit. Sobre esos sitios de Nebraska véase E. Mott Davis, 
“Recent Data from two Paleo-Indian Sites on Medicine Creek, Nebraska”, American 
Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 1953, pp. 380-386 y también Lissy, 
base 5 = Radiocarbon Dates, V”, C-824. 

“Sol Arguedas R. de la Borsonta y Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de Anpa, “A Plain- 
view Point from Northern Tamaulipas”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, n° 4, Salt 
Lake City, 1953, BP. 392-393. 

45 Cf. Frank H. H. Roserts, Jr., “Radiocarbon Dates and Early Man”, en Radio- 
carbon Dating, assembled by Jounson, pp. 20-22. 

4¢ C-302 : 68764250 (Radiocarbon Beting, assembled by Jonnson) C-795 : 69204500 
oo Radiocarbon Dates, IV”, p. 139). 

47 Cf. WormincrTon, Origins, pp. 40-42. 

“ Roserts, loc. cit., y WORMINGTON, Op. cit., pp. 42-43, mencionan la fecha C-471 ; 
98804670, 91674600 ; prom. 9524+450. Pero cf. Mott Davis, op. cit. pp. 381-382, la 
muestra procede de un estrato inferior a las puntas y ademas “was not collected under 
optimun conditions”. 

“ “Cultural and Natural Areas before Kroeber”, pp. 317-318. 
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inferior de Danger Cave, Utah, han sido datados ca. 9300 antes de C., y 
aparece cesteria en el segundo estrato de ocupacién, ca. 7000 antes de 
C. *, En Gypsum Cave, Nevada, puntas de proyectil de tipo carac- 
teristico y astiles de madera han sido encontrados en asociacién con 
restos de perezoso (Nothrotherium shastense), camello y caballo ameri- 
canos : el carbono 14 data ese estrato entre 8500 y 6500 antes de C. 5, 
La fecha para sandalias de cuerda tejida y cesteria decorada con borda- 
dos halladas en Fort Rock Cave, Oregon, resulta 7500 ** y en Lind Coulee, 
Washington, restos de taller, hogares y gran variedad de artefactos de 
piedra y de hueso, encontrados en asociacién con huesos de elefante o 
mastodonte y bisonte de especies no identificadas, datan de ca. 6750 ®. 
Un astil encontrado en el estrato inferior del abrigo Leonard, Nevada, ha 
sido datado ca. 5000 antes de C. * y el guano del estrato donde yacia dié 
fechas 9200, en la base, y 6700 ; una fase posterior, datada ca. 3800 * 
por una muestra de cesteria carbonizada, sefiala el comienzo del periodo 
Altitérmico, de aridez extrema, en esa regién. Sobre la base del material 
encontrado en la capa inferior de ese abrigo y en otros sitios cercanos 
Heizer define dos complejos culturales, Humboldt y Granite Point, 
datables entre 7500 y 4500 antes de C.; pueden corresponder a dos 
culturas diferentes o a dos aspectos de la misma ™. 

En el sureste de Arizona y el suroeste de Nuevo México la fase mas 
antigua de la cultura Cochise (Sulphur Springs) ha sido datada entre 
6000 y 4000 antes de C.*’ y corresponde por tanto al final de este 
periodo. La flora (con alamo y nogal americano) indica un clima mas 


5 C-609 : 1145+600 y C-610: 11,151+570 ; C-611 : 97894630 y C-640 : 89604340 
(Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jonnson). Véase Jesse D. Jenninos, “Danger 
Cave: A Progress Summary”, El Palacio, Vol. 60, n° 5, Santa Fe, 1953, pp. 179-213. 

5! También se encontré un fragmento de cesta que pertenece probablemente, pero 
no con absoluta seguridad, a la misma cultura. ch Wormincton, Ancient Man in 
North America, pp. 75-78 ; id., Origins, p. 43, citando a Mark R. Harrincton, Gypsum 
Cave, Southwest Museum Papers, n° 8, Los Angeles, 1935. Las fechas mencionadas 
son C-221 : 10,455+340 ; C-222 : 8527+250(Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Joxunson). 

52 C-428 : 9053+350 (Radiocarbon Dating, p. 12; véase también los comentarios 

t Robert H. Heizer en p. 23). Cf. Wormincron, Origins, p. 44, referencia a L. S. 

RESSMAN, Archaeological Researches in the Northern Great Basin, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Publication n° 538, 1942, y “Western Prehistory in the Light of 
Carbon 14 Dating”, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 7, n° 3, Albuquerque, 
1951, PR: 289-313. 

53 C-827 : 9400£940, 85184460; prom. 87004400 (“Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V”). 
Cf. “Notes and News : Early Man”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, n° 2, Salt Lake 
City, 1952, pp. 189-190. 

5 C-298 : 70384350 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson). 

Cf. Robert H. Hetzer, “An Assessment of Certain Nevada, California and 
Oregon Radiocarbon Dates”, en Radiocarbon Dating assembled by Jonnson, pp. 23-25. 
Las fechas son 5779+400 y 56944325. 

Robert H. Heizer, “Preliminary Report on the Leonard Rockshelter Site, 
Pershing County, Nevada”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVII, n° 2, Salt Lake City, 


ae 89-98. 
-216 : 77564370 ; C-511 : 62104450, 63434250 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled 
by Jonson). 
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hamedo que el actual y la fauna inclufa especies vivientes en la actuali- 
dad y otras extinguidas (caballo americano, Aenocyon, Archidiskodon). 
La abundancia de piedras de moler y la ausencia de puntas de proyectil 
indican una economia basada en la recoleccién de plantas, aunque la 
caza (indicada por huesos rotos, al parecer para extraer la médula) debe 
haber tenido importancia secundaria **. La historia posterior de la cul- 
tura Cochise corresponde a la etapa proto-agricola y enlaza con la 
aparicién de la agricultura en el Suroeste. 

El mds antiguo testimonio datado de ocupacién humana al este del 
Mississippi ha sido encontrado en el estrato mds profundo del abrigo 
de Barbeau Creek, entre Modoc y Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. Consiste 
en restos de taller (esquirlas de pedernal) y algunos artefactos, entre 
ellos dos puntas de proyectil semejantes a las de Gypsum Cave ; puntas 
de ese tipo han aparecido también en las capas mas profundas en el 
abrigo de HiddenValley, Missouri. Las fechas de carbono 14 para aquel 
estrato de Barbeau Creek estan comprendidas entre 9000 y 7000 antes 
de C. Después de un lapso durante el cual el abrigo estuvo desocupado 
o fué raramente habitado siguié un periodo de ocupacién datado en el 
séptimo milenio. Por ultimo, entre 4000 y 3000 el abrigo estaba ocupado 
por portadores de la cultura « arcaica », con cobre martillado y piedra 
pulimentada pero sin alfareria ni agricultura °. 

En muchas localidades de la zona de los bosques orientales se han 
encontrado puntas acanaladas parecidas a las usadas por los cazadores 
de mamut y de bisonte antiguo de los Grandes Llanos y del Suroeste, 
pero no en asociacién indiscutible con restos de fauna extinta. Los 
hallazgos en el valle del Ohio han servido para definir una variedad 
de esas puntas (Ohio fluted)®. Los testimonios de campamentos y 
talleres en una serie de sitios cuya distribucién geografica se extiende 
desde Massachussets hasta Alabama han permitido la definicién de un 
complejo cultural designado con el nombre de Enterline y caracterizado 
por yacimientos situados en filos de lomas que contienen puntas acana- 
ladas semejantes al tipo Clovis juntamente con variado utillaje de 
lascas. Se mencionan en este grupo Bull Brook (Massachusetts), Shoop 
(Pennsylvania), Williamson (Virginia), Site St. 4 (North Carolina), y 
Quad (Alabama) ; parte del material encontrado en el sitio Parrish (Ken- 
tucky) pertenece también a este complejo o esta estrechamente rela- 
cionado con él *!. También han aparecido puntas acanaladas, y otras 


EB. Saytes and Ernst Antevs, The Cochise Culture, Medallion Papers, Globe, 
Arizona, 1941. 

5_Cf. Melvin L. Fowrer, “Carbon 14 and an Ancient Rock Shelter”, The Living 
Museum, Vol. XVI, n° 2, The Illinois State Museum, Springfield, 1954, pp. 493-495. 
Lissy, “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V”, C-899 a C-908. 

* WormincTon, Ancient Man in North America, pp. 33-34, 47-48, y fig. if! 10. 

* Kerecer, “New World Culture History: Anglo-America”, p. 240; Forp, 
“Archaeology : Western Hemisphere, Early Man”, Britannica Book of the Year 1954, 
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reminiscentes de los tipos Sandia, en el sitio Raegen (Vermont) ®, pero 
existen sefialadas diferencias en las formas de las puntas y en la mayor 
parte del utillaje — y también por la presencia en esa localidad de pen- 
dientes de esteatita — entre la cultura de Raegen y el complejo Enter- 
line **. La distribucién de hallazgos de puntas acanaladas en la regién 
de los bosques del este llega por el norte hasta Ontario “. 

Aunque no se dispone todavia de fechas absolutas que daten ese 
horizonte cultural en esta regién oriental de Norteamérica su antigiiedad 
mayor que la de las culturas « arcaicas » es indudable. Pero aqui las 
puntas acanaladas quizds sean posteriores a sus prototipos occidentales. 
Se sugiere que reflejan un desplazamiento hacia el oriente himedo de 
los cazadores antiguos de los Grandes Llanos, promovido por la pro- 
gresiva desecacién del oeste a partir de ca. 7000 antes de C. ®. 

En México, la asociacién de artefactos con huesos fésiles en sedimen- 
tos « cuaternarios » (i.e. pleistocénicos) fué notada, desde la séptima 
década del siglo XIX, por los gedlogos y paleontélogos de la « Comis- 
sion Scientifique au Mexique ». Los hallazgos fueron hechos en la 
cahada de Juchipila (Jalisco), donde se encontré un hacha de mano de 
silex en aluviones de « edad cuaternaria » y en depésitos similares de 
la regién se encontraron restos de proboscidios fésiles ; en la cafiada de 
Marfil (Guanajuato), hachas liticas asociadas a huesos entre los cuales 
se identificéd una pieza dentaria de bisonte ; y cerca de Tacubaya (Dis- 
trito Federal), raspador de silex en sedimentos que contenian osamentas 
de elefantes ®. Las ideas prevalecientes durante las primeras décadas 
del siglo XX con respecto a la antigiiedad del hombre en América des- 
acreditaron y relegaron al olvido esos descubrimientos. 

Pero en 1946 se encontré una lasca de obsidiana con sefiales de 


51. Douglas S. Byers, “Bull Brook : A Fluted Point Site in Ipswich, Massachussets”, 
haven Antiquity, Vol. XIX, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 1954, pp. 343-351 ; John Wirr- 
Hort, “A Paleo-Indian Site in Eastern Pennsylvania: An Early Huntin Culture’, 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 96, n° 4, Philadelphia, 1952, 
RR: 464-495. Ben C. MacCary, “A Workshop Site of Early Man in Dinwiddie County, 

irginia, American Antiquity, Vol. XVII, n° 1, Salt Lake City, 1951, pp. 9-17. 
“Notes and News: Early Man”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, n° 3, g It Lake 
City, 1958 (Quad. véanse pp. 289-290). 

= el sitio Parrish {hk 45, Hopkins Co., Kentucky) el material correspondiente 
oh ort Webb bajo el titulo “The Early Hunter Manifestation” — ‘fue dife- 
aan del “arcaico” sobre bases tipolégicas, no estratigraficas, cf. Wm. S. Wess, 
The Parrish Village Site, The University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology, 
Vol. VII, n° 6, Lexington, 1951. 
® William A. ITCHIE, “A Probable Paleo-Indian Site in Vermont”, American 
Antigen? Vol. XVIII, n° 3, pp. 249-258. 
Byers, op. cit. en nota 61, p. 351. 
“Kenneth E. Kipp, “Fluted Points in Ontario” , American Antiquity, Vol. XVI, 
n° 3, Salt Lake City, 1951, p. 260. 
** Cf. Krrecer, loc. cit. en nota 61. 
“Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de Anna, Prehistoria de México, México, 1950, pp. 44-46, 
citando a Guillemin-Tarayre y Hamy. 
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utilizacién junto al craneo de un mamut (Archidiskodon imperator) en 
un depésito de la formacién Becerra, del Pleistoceno superior, cerca de 
Tepexpan (Estado de México) *. En 1947 se descubrié, en la misma 
localidad y estrato geolégico, un esqueleto humano, posiblemente de un 
cazador muerto por accidente en los pantanos de las orillas del lago que 
se extendia en esa época hasta Tepexpan. La ejecucién de esa excavacién 
fué deficiente en lo que respecta a método, con el resultado que algunos 
comentaristas han podido legitimamente expresar dudas acerca de la 
posibilidad de que se trate de un entierro de época posterior, intrusivo en 
la formacién Becerra ; sin embargo, los especialistas que visitaron el 
lugar a raiz del descubrimiento y pudieron observar las condiciones del 
hallazgo estan convencidos de que la edad geoldgica del esqueleto 
humano esta bien establecida ®. La contemporaneidad del hombre y 
el mamut en la cuenca de México ha quedado confirmada por los hallaz- 
gos hechos posteriormente en Santa Isabel Iztapan, cerca de Tepexpan, 
siguiendo métodos de excavacién irreprochables. En 1952 se descubrieron 
en esa localidad artefactos de silex y de obsidiana — entre ellos una 
punta de proyectil de tipo parecido al de Scottsbluff — en asociacién 
indudable con un esqueleto de Archidiskodon imperator (la punta estaba 
clavada entre dos costillas), yaciendo en la formacién geolégica men- 
cionada ®. Hay una fecha de carbono 14 9000 antes de C., obtenida 
de una muestra de turba encontrada en el horizonte Armenta (parte 
superior de Becerra) en el subsuelo de la ciudad de Mexico ™ ; la osa- 
menta de mamut de Iztapan yacia un poco debajo de ese horizonte y es, 
por tanto, algo mas antigua 4. Otro esqueleto de mamut asociado con 
puntas de proyectil ha sido descubierto en la misma localidad en 1954. 
El vacio existente entre esa cultura antigua de cazadores de mamutes 
y la aparicién de la agricultura, probablemente hacia 3000 antes de C. 0 
antes, podria llenarse en parte con la cultura representada por la indus- 
tria de Chalco, caracterizada por el uso de instrumentos de ntcleos de 
basalto y a la cual se atribuyen piedras de moler y escasez de puntas de 
proyectil, es decir se supone que se trataria de una cultura de recolec- 


* AR.V. Arettano, “El elefante fésil de Tepexpan y el hombre primitivo”, 
Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos, Tomo VIII, México, 1946, pp. 89-94. 

® Helmut de Terra, Javier Romero y T.D. Stewart, Tepexpan Man, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, n° 11, New York, 1949; Glenn A. Brack, “Te- 
pexpan Man : a Critique of Method”, American Antiquity, Vol. XIV, n° 4, Menasha, 
1949, pp. 344-346 ; AveLerra, op. cit., pp. 51-58 ; Pablo Martinez pet Rio, Los Ori- 
-~ Mossstennes. Tercera Edicién, México, 1952, pp. 165-170 ; Wormincron, Origins, 
pp. 79-80. 

® Pablo Martinez pet Rio, “El Mamut de Santa Isabel Iztapan”, Cuadernos 
Americanos, Afio XI, n° 4, México, 1952, pp. 149-170; Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de 
Anpa y Manuel Maldonado Kogrpett, “Asociacién de artefactos con mamut en el 
Pleistoceno Superior de la Cuenca de México”, Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antro- 
polégicos, Tomo XIII, n° 1, México, 1952, pp. 3-30. 

C-205 : 11,0084500 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson). 

™ Martinez pet Rio, “El mamut de Santa Isabel Iztapan”, p. 164. 
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tores comparable a la Cochise del suroeste de los Estados Unidos. Sin 
embargo, la definicién de ese complejo — debida a De Terra — se 
hizo sobre fundamentos insuficientes ; el 95°/* de los artefactos tipo 
Chalco han sido recogidos en superficie y su posicién cronoldégica y rela- 
ciones mutuas son dudosas 7°. 

La cronologia de las culturas paleoliticas y epipaleoliticas de la 
América del Sur depende todavia de correlaciones tipolégicas, paleonto- 
légicas y geolégicas que no permiten, de por si, establecer una escala 
temporal absoluta. Ademds enorme parte de ella esta absolutamente 
inexplorada desde este punto de vista. 

Los cambios tipolégicos pueden haberse producido con mucho retraso 
en ese cul-de-sac que era la parte meridional de América y la extincién 
de la fauna pleistocénica parece haber ocurrido en época relativamente 
reciente ; en lo que respecta a la goelogia, Bird aduce indicios de que la 
ultima retirada de los glaciares debe haber ocurrido poco antes de 3000 
antes de C. en los Andes centrales y durante el tercer milenio en la 
Patagonia austral 7. 

Sin embargo, los hallazgoz hechos en las cuevas Palli Aike y de Fell, 
cerca de la embocadura oriental del estrecho de Magallanes, y la fecha 
de carbono 14 obtenida para el comienzo de la segunda fase cultural en 
esa regién, prueban la llegada de los cazadores al extremo sur del con- 
tinente desde antes de 7000 antes de C. ™*. Los artefactos de hueso y de 
piedra (incluso una punta semejante a las del tipo Plainview) y restos 
humanos incinerados encontrados en los estratos mas profundos de esos 
yacimientos estan asociados con restos de perezoso, caballo americano 
y guanaco. Los estratos siguientes constituyen un historial continuo que 
llega hasta la cultura de los ona en tiempos recientes. 

La aparicién de una cultura de pescadores en esa regi6n — concheros 
en las orillas del canal Beagle — ancestral a la de los alacaluf modernos 
podria quiz4s datarse durante el cuarto milenario antes de C. ”. 

La habitacién de la cueva de Eberhardt, en el seno Ultima Esperanza, 
por megaterios (Mylodon o Glossotherium) ha sido datada ca. 9000 antes 
de C.” pero no est4 probado que corresponda la misma antigiiedad a 
la ocupacién humana. Los indicios de la presencia del hombre son mas 
patentes en el estrato inmediatamente superior, que contiene restos de 
caballo americano y de guanaco 7’. 


™ Cf. Aveterra, Prehistoria de México, pp. 95-96. 

“South American Radiocarbon Dates”, pp. 44-45 (Véase nota 12). 

™ C-485 : 86394450 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson). 

% Junius Birv, “The Archaeology of Patagonia”, Handbook of South American 
Indians, Vol. 1, Washington, 1946, pp. 17-24: y loc. cit. en la nota 73. 

7% C-484. 10,800+570 ; 10,864+720 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson). 

7 Cf. J. Emperame et A. Laminc, “La Grotte du Mylodon (Patagonie Occiden- 
tale)", Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Tome II, Paris. 1954, pp. 173-205. 
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Les prehistoriadores argentinos han realizado esfuerzos considerables 
para datar geoldgicamente los testimonios de ocupacién humana mas 
antiguos en la Pampa y la Patagonia, pero la falta de acuerdo sobre la 
edad de los depésitos pampeanos hace inciertas las fechas atribuidas a 
los distintos complejos culturales y en muchos casos hasta su cronologia 
relativa . Sin embargo, los trabajos recientes de Menghin y sus aso- 
ciados estan introduciendo orden y perspectiva temporal-cultural en la 
arqueologia de esas regiones. Comienzan a definirse cierto numero de 
complejos culturales (Oliviense, Solanense, Toldense, Casapedrense) 
cuyas relaciones temporales mutuas han sido determinadas sobre la base 
de su asociacién con sucesivas terrazas marinas en la regién de Como- 
doro Rivadavia y por la estratificacién de las cuevas de Los Toldos, en 
el Territorio de Santa Cruz ”*. En 1954 el mismo Menghin y Ciro René 
Lafon hicieron hallazgos en la zona de Ingeniero Jacobacci, Gober- 
nacién de Rio Negro, que permiten determinar un nuevo complejo cul- 
tural caracterizado por puntas folidceas y que remontaria a una fase 
bastante temprana del Postglacial ; encontraron también un yacimiento 
de industria Casapedrense en una cueva de la misma regién ®. En la 
Gruta del Oro, en la regién de Tandilia, se han encontrado artefactos 
de lascas de cuarcita y de calcedonia cuya antigiiedad corresponde a 
la fase de clima Atlantico, datada segin Menghin entre 5000 y 2500 
antes de C. *!. La misma edad se atribuye a la cultura de Ayampitin, 
en las sierras de las provincias de Cérdoba y de San Luis ; esa cultura 
esta caracterizada por puntas de proyectil (de forma de hoja de laurel) 
y el uso de molinos de mano y morteros, lo cual indica una economia 
mixta basada en la caza (de guanaco) y recoleccién de plantas *. En la 
gruta de Candonga, en la provincia de Cérdoba, un estrato atribuido por 
Castellanos al fin del Pleistoceno o comienzos del Holoceno contenia 
puntas de hueso, raspaderas, osamentas de caballo y de otros animales 
extinguidos y también de especies atin vivientes, y un craneo de nifio 


78 Cf. Martinez pet Rio, Los Origenes Americanos, pp. 126-131 ; WorMINGTON, 
Origins, pp. 67-69 ; Gordon R. Witter, “The Archaeology of the Greater Pampa”, en 
Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 1, Washington, 1946, pp. 25-46 (en p. 27 
dice Prete Be eo paleolithic claims, it is probable that there is considerable time 
depth to the basic culture of the Pampa”). 

770.F.A. Mencuin, “Fundamentos cronolégicos de la prehistoria de Patagonia”, 
Runa, Vol. V, Buenos Aires, 1952, pp. 23-43 ; del mismo autor, “Las pinturas rupestres 
de la vines, mar ibidem, pp. 5-22. Glosados por L. Pericor, “South American Pre- 
history : a Review”, Antiquity, n° 114, Newbury, Berk., 1955, pp. 89-94. 

8° Cf. Armando Vivante, en la seccién de noticias del Boletin Bibliogrdfico de 
Antropologia Americana, Vol. XVII, Parte Primera, México, 1955, pp. 71-72 

81 Osvaldo F.A. Mencuin x Marcelo Bérmipa, “Investigaciones prehistéricas en 
las a de Tandilia, Prov. de Buenos Aires”, Runa, Vol. III, Buenos Aires, 1950, 
pp. 5-36. 

8 Alberto Rex GonzAtez, “Antiguo horizonte precerdmico en las sierras centrales 
de la Argentina”, Runa, Vol. V, Buenos Aires, 1952, pp. 110-133. 








con trazas de deformacién ; encima de esa capa habia otra con restos 
de milodonte * 


La asociacién — en condiciones que sugieren pero no prueban con- | 


temporaneidad — de restos humanos y de fauna extinta (Platyonyx, 
Megatherium, Smilodon, etc.) en las grutas de la regién de Lagéa Santa, 
en el planalto de Minas Gerais, fué descubierta por Peter Wilhelm Lund 


en sus exploraciones de 1835 a 1844. En la cueva de Confins, en la | 


misma zona, se descubrié en 1935 otro esqueleto humano yaciendo en 
un estrato que contenia también restos de un caballo americano y masto- 
donte ; este estrato estaba sellado por una capa de estalagmita, de 
manera que no deja lugar a duda sobre la contemporaneidad del hombre 
y de los animales extinguidos. En un abrigo de Campo Alegre han sido 
hallados esqueletos humanos del mismo tipo fisico, junto con artefactos 
liticos que se asemejan a los encontrados en los sambaquies (concheros) 
antiguos del litoral de S4o Paulo. Pero no se conoce la edad precisa 
de esas culturas de recolectores y cazadores antiguos del Brasil *. 

En los concheros de Arica, Pisagua y Taltal, en la costa norte de 
Chile, se distinguen dos fases de una cultura de pescadores anterior a la 
introduccién de la agricultura, pero su cronologia absoluta es asimismo 
desconocida * ; la misma incertidumbre existe respecto a la edad de la 
cultura de cazadores de los abrigos de la regién de Huancayo, en los 
Andes centrales ** 


Etapa proto-agricola : los origenes del cultivo y de las plantas culti- 
vadas. La expansién de la agricultura. 


Las fechas de carbono 14 para los estratos mas profundos de Huaca 
Prieta, en el valle de Chicama, revelan que hacia 2500 antes de C. se 
cultivaban en los valles-oasis de la costa norte del Perd las siguientes 
plantas : algodén (Gossypium), calabaza vinatera (Lagenaria), calabaza 
(Cucurbita), chile (Capsicum), frijol (Canavalia), y algunas otras de 
importancia local ; nétese la ausencia de maiz. La economia era mixta, 


* Cf. Martinez pet Rio, Los origenes americanos, pp. 129-130 ; WérmincTon, 
Origins, p. 69. Citando a Alfredo Caste.Lanos, Antigiiedad geoldgica del yacimiento 
do tee restos humanos de la Gruta de Candonga, Cérdoba, Publicaciones del Instituto 
a Fisiografia y Geologia, Univ. Nal. del Litoral, n° 14, Rosario, 1943. 
*H.V. Water, A. CatHoup, and Anibal Marros, “The Confins Man: A Con- 
tribution to the Study of ul Man in South America”, en a? Man, edited by 
a 


George Grant MacCurpy, Phi a 1937, pp. 341-348. Ani Mattos, “Lagoa 
Santa Man”, en Handbook South American Indians, Vol. I, Washin = 1946, 
pp. 399-400. "Antonio Ona “The Sambaquis of the Brazilian Coast” , ibid., pp. 401- 
407. Cf. Ales Hrpuicxa en Early Man in South America, Bureau of yam tg thno- 
logy, | Bulletin 52, W: n, 1912, 158-184. 

5 Junius B. Birp, “The Cultur |) of the North Chilean Coast”, en Hand- 
book of South American Jodie. Vol. on, 1946, pp. 587-594. 


% Harry Tscuopix, Jr. “Some Notes 7m ot elter Sites near Huancayo, Peru’, 
American Antiquity, Vol. XII, n° 2, Menasha, 1946, pp. 73-80. 
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basada en parte en el cultivo y en la recoleccién de plantas y frutos 
silvestres y en parte en la pesca, con redes; la caza de mamiferos 
marinos (marsopa, foca) era de poca importancia y la de animales terres- 
tres nula. No se conocia la alfareria pero si el tejido ; el utillaje litico 
era de factura burda. Otros sitios de la misma cultura se encuentran a 
lo largo de la costa desde Pacasmayo hasta Supa ®”. 

Seguin los botdnicos las condiciones ecolégicas indican las hoyas de 
la zona andina como lugar de origen de algunas de esas plantas. Deben, 
por tanto, haber existido en esas regiones culturas sedentarias basadas 
en el cultivo desde antes de la fecha indicada, pero no se han identi- 
ficado hasta ahora sus restos materiales. Las culturas de agricultores, 
sin ceramica, de la costa eran probablemente marginales con respecto 
alas de los valles inter-andinos *. 

En las cuevas de la sierra de Tamaulipas, en el nordeste de México, 
las culturas denominadas Diablo y Lerma — caracterizadas por diversos 
tipos de artefactos liticos, especialmente puntas de proyectil — corres- 
ponden taxonémicamente y sin duda también cronolégicamente al hori- 
zonte de los cazadores antiguos. En el sitio Tm. 81 la industria Diablo es 
estratigraficamente anterior a Lerma; esta ultima ha sido encontrada 
también en los niveles mds profundos de otras cuevas (Tm. 82, Tm. 174). 
La cultura Nogales, representada por gruesas capas de depdsitos con- 
teniendo utillaje de piedra que incluye morteros y molinos de mano, 
indica un cambio a formas de vida semisedentarias basadas en recolec- 
cién y caza; es estratigraficamente posterior a Lerma en las cuevas 
Tm. 81 y Tm. 82. La siguiente cultura de La Perra representa, como la 
de Huaca Prieta, un nivel de agricultura primitiva, con economia mixta 
de recoleccién (todavia predominante) caza y cultivo. A juzgar por la 
relativa importancia de restos en los depdésitos alrededor del 10° de 
la alimentacién estaba formado por los productos de la caza mayor ; 
86° constituido por plantas silvestres e insectos (saltamontes, larvas) 
y un 4 °/o por plantas cultivadas (calabaza y maiz). El maiz cultivado por 
las gentes de la cultura de La Perra pertenece a dos razas primitivas 
(botanicamente denominadas Nal-tel primitivo A y B) que presentan 
caracteristicas de los tipos Zea mays tunicata y Z. m. everta. El inven- 
tario de utillaje incluye molinos de mano y cestos, esteras y redes, pero 
no ceramica. Hay una fecha de carbono 14 ca. 2500 antes de C., ligera- 
mente posterior a los testimonios de cultivo mas antiguos ®. 


87 Junius B. Brrp, “South American Radiocarbon Dates”, en Radiocarbon Dating, 
assembled by Jonnson, pp. 37-49; véase especialmente “Table 2’, p. 48. Idem, “Pre- 
ceramic Cultures in Chicama and Vird, en A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology, 
BP 21-28 <~ ~ = Wendell C. 1 and Junius B. Birp, Andean Culture 

istor: ‘ armers’, pp. 116-123). 
Oe Hewes and Birp, op. tt, . 123. 
8 C-867 : 4445+280 (“Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, III”). 
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Las recientes excavaciones de MacNeish y Kelley (1954) en una/ 
cueva descubierta por Romero y Valenzuela (1937) en el cafién del | 
Infiernillo de la sierra Azul (suroeste de Tamaulipas) han revelado datos | 





ee 


adicionales de gran importancia sobre la transicién de una economia | 


pre-agricola a un nivel de agricultura incipiente y al desarrollo posterior 


de culturas plenamente sedentarias. Los testimonios mas antiguos de | 


ocupacién de la cueva indican un nivel cultural de recolectores, seme- 
jante al de la cultura Nogales mencionada en el parrafo anterior ; con 
la aparicién de calabaza y frijol esa cultura se transformé en otra seme- 
jante a la de La Perra, con la mayor parte de la dieta compuesta todavia 
de plantas silvestres. M4s tarde aparece un tipo primitivo de maiz — 
similar al de Bat Cave, mencionado mids adelante — que el botanico 
Mangelsdorf considera adaptado a las tierras altas mientras que las 
razas Nal-tel primitivas de la cultura de La Perra representarian acon- 
dicionamiento a las tierras bajas ; este periodo es, todavia, pre-ceramico. 
La alfareria aparece en un estrato inmediatamente arriba del anterior, 
junto con maiz hibrido (aunque buena parte de las mazorcas encontradas 
pertenecen, todavia, al tipo de Bat Cave), telas de algodén y figurillas 
de terra-cotta ; es posible que este pueblo construyera los mas antiguos 
edificios de piedra encontrados en esa regién **”". 

Se acepta generalmente que la presencia de cultivo en Tamaulipas 
en esa fecha indica mayor antigiiedad en las tierras altas del centro y 
del sur de México y de Guatemala, que constituyen — segiin los bota- 
nicos — un importante centro de origen y de formacién de variedades 
de plantas cultivadas® ; aunque los testimonios directos de cultivo 
encontrados en esas regiones son de fecha posterior. Los mas antiguos 
datados hasta ahora en el centro de México son los depésitos inferiores 
de Zacatenco, donde aparecen los restos materiales de una cultura de 
cultivadores de aldeas (la caza, y probablemente la pesca, eran activi- 
dades econémicas suplementarias) con alfareria muy desarrollada ; la 
variedad de formas y de técnicas de decoracién indica una larga tradi- 
cién de manufactura de ceramica cuyos antecedentes atin no se conocen. 
Las fechas de carbono 14 para Zacatenco inferior son ca. 1500 antes 


#* Richard S. MacNetsu, “A Synopsis of the Archaeological Sequence in the 
Sierra de Tamaulipas”, Revista Mexicana de Studios Antropolégicos, Tomo XI, 
México, 1950, pp. 79-96 ; del mismo autor, “Ancient Maize and Mexico”, Archaeology, 
Vol. 8, n° 2, Brattleboro, 1955, pp. 108-115. Marjorie van de Water, “Corn Tells 


America’s Story”, Science News er, Vol. 66, n° 9, pp. 138-139, Washington, 1954. 
* A este respecto es importante mencionar el hallazgo reciente por Paul B. Sears 
de polen de maiz en la formacién Becerra en el subsuclo de la cuidad de México, lo 
indica que un antepasado silvestre de esa planta prosperaba desde fines del 
Pleistoceno — varios milenarios antes de la aparicién de las primeras culturas agri- 
colas — en el altiplano mexicano y por lo tanto que su cultivo puede haberse originado 
en esa zona. Cf. Manrt 


ez, del Rio, Los origenes americanos, p. 157. 
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de C. ** En los Altos de Guatemala la fase Las Charcas representa una 
cultura similar cuya antigiiedad minima no puede ser inferior, por las 
fechas de los periodos siguientes. 

Los testimonios mencionados indican que debemos asignar a los 
comienzos del cultivo en este continente una antigiiedad minima de 
3000 antes de C., que es la que se ha tomado como fecha limite para el 
comienzo de la etapa proto-agricola. En cuanto a la cuestién de los 
diferentes centros de origen y de formacién de variedades de las plantas 
cultivadas, es tema que requiere un enfoque multiple: geografico, 
botanico, etnografico y arqueolégico. Existe el problem de la posible 
difusién trans-pacifica de algunas de las plantas cultivadas mds antiguas 
(Lagenaria, Gossypium, Amarantus, y quizas otras), indicada por razo- 
nes botanicas y que se toma como testimonio de migraciones mariti- 
mas *?; mi parecer es que el asunto dista mucho de estar resuelto, 
aunque me inclino a creer en origenes independientes del cultivo en el 
Nuevo Mundo por consideraciones de orden cultural. Pero dejando a un 
lado problemas que no tienen solucién en un sentido o en otro a la 
luz de nuestro conocimiento actual, puede afirmarse que, segun los 
datos arqueolégicos, el cultivo en este continente comenzé en la zona 
inter-trépica, probablemente en la parte de ella que llamamos América 
nuclear. 

El testimonio botanico de la distribucién de plantas cultivadas en 
relacién con los probables centros de origen revela que la zona interme- 
dio entre el dera andina central y Guatemala-México debe haber 
servido como corredor para su difusién de norte a sur y de sur a norte, 
pero carecemos de informacién sobre las culturas agricolas primitivas 
en la regién istmica y en los Andes septentrionales. 

La situacién cultural en la parte de la América septentrional que 
queda al norte de México habia experimentado profundos cambios a 
partir de ca. 5000 antes de C. Hacia esa fecha influencias procedentes 
de Asia trajeron por la ruta de Bering las industrias microliticas carac- 


% C-196 : 3310+250. Ademas, la fecha C-199: 3407+250 aunque obtenida de 
material de Tlatilco data probablemente el horizonte Zacatenco antiguo en ese lugar, 
cf. Muriel N. Porter, Tlatilco and the Pre-Classic Cultures of New World, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology n° 19, New York, 1953, p. 33. 

* Carl O. Saver, “Cultivated Plants of South and Central America”, Handbook 
of South American indians, Vol. 6, pp. 487-543, Washington, 1950. George F. Carter, 
“Plant Evidence for ar! Contacts with America”, Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 6, n° 2, Albuquerque, 1950, pp. 161-182. Carl O. Saver, Agricultural 
Origins and Dispersals, e American graphic Society, New York, 1952, y 
critica por Paul C. MaNnGELsporr en American Antiquity, Vol. XIX, n° 1, Salt Lake 
City, 1953, pp. 87-90. Wendell C. Bennett, “New World Culture History: South 
America”, en Anthropology Today, pp. 211-225 (Véanse pp. 219-220, ‘Botanical Studies’). 
Martinez pet Rio, Los origenes americanos, capitulo sexto “El testimonio etnolégico” 
{2. La agricultura’). Wormincton, Origins, “Theme VI, Theories Regarding the 

ag of the Americas” (‘F. Botanical evidence for contacts between the Old and 
New Worlds’). 
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teristicas del Mesolitico del Viejo Mundo ; la via de dispersién hacia 
el interior del continente esta sefialada por los hallazgos hechos en la 


sierra Brooks, Alaska, y cerca de Fort Liard, en el Territorio del | 


Noroeste, Canada **. Durante el periodo de clima Altitérmico (optimum) 
las culturas « arcaicas » sucedieron las de los cazadores antiguos («paleo- 
indias») en la cuenca del Mississippi, en la del San Lorenzo, y en la 
vertiente atlantica de los montes Apalaches (especialmente en el 
nordeste, el horizonte arcaico de los estados atlanticos meridionales es 
todavia poco conocido) *. La economia de esas culturas estaba basada 
en la caza de venado y menor, la pesca y la recoleccién de moluscos y 
de plantas. Tenian utillaje de piedra pulimentada y algo de cobre 
nativo martillado, anzuelos y redes de pescar, y morteros de piedra ; 
en otros aspectos de la cultura puede mencionarse el perro domesticado, 
el uso de ocre rojo para pintar los cadaveres, y pipas tubulares. Hay 
testimonios de poblacién densa con habitacién sedentaria o semi-seden- 
taria en aldeas o campamentos situados de preferencia en las orillas de 
los rios, o en la costa (en el nordeste). 

Muchos de los elementos culturales nuevos que aparecen en las 
culturas arcaicas del este indican indudablemente oleadas culturales 
producidas por movimientos de pueblos procedentes del nordeste de 
Asia, que se extendieron hacia las regiones mencionadas y también a 
lo largo de la costa del Pacifico hasta California ® pero penetraron 
tardiamente — debido a las desfavorables condiciones climaticas y 
sdlo a medida que éstas mejoraron durante el periodo de clima Medi- 
término — en la zona de los Grandes Llanos y de la Gran Cuenca ™, 
Es, sin embargo, necesario distinguir entre los elementos culturales 
introducidos, los que pudieran ser herencia de perfodos anteriores poco 
conocidos en las mismas 4reas, y los que sean desarrollos locales . A 


*3 Cf. James A. Forp, “Archeaology : Western Hemisphere, Arctic”, en Britannica 
Book of the Year 1955, p. 113. 

™ Sobre el uso y significado del término “culturas arcaicas” véase Kriecer, “New 
World Culture History : Anglo-- America”, p. 240. 

% Desde antes de 2100 antes de C. (C-440 : 4052+160). Data el sitio mas reciente 
de varios pertenecientes a la facies Windmiller, la mas antigua face cultural definida 
en California central y donde ya aparece piedra pulimentada ; sin embargo, los hallaz- 
gos de cuentas de concha Olivella biplicata en el abrigo Leonard de Nevada ‘prueban 
ocupacién de la costa pacifica desde por lo menos 5000 antes de C. Cf. Heizer, op. cit. 
en nota 55, p. 25. 

* Corresponden a este periodo en esas regiones : la fase Signal Butte I, Nebraska 
datada ca. 2000-1000 antes de C., véase KrieGer, op. cit., p. 254; Lovelock Cave, 
Nevada, estrato de ocupacién mds antigua, ca. 550 antes de C. (C-276 : 2452+320 ; 
prom. 2482+260. Cf. Heizer, op. cit., p. 24; del mismo autor, “Preliminary Report on 
the Leonard Rockshelter Site, Pershing County, Nevada” ; y Kriecer, op. cit., pp. 244 


y 249). 
“Cultural and Natural Areas before Kroeber”, pp. 318-319.. KrieGer, 
op. cit., pp. 244-245, 254. James B. Grurrin, United States a Canada (Pro of 
¢ History of America, I, 3), Instituto Panamericano de Geogrofia e Historia, México, 
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propésito de continuidad de desarrollo local es importante mencionar 
que en el horizonte arcaico de Starved Rock, Illinois, las puntas de 
proyectil muestran derivacién en algunas formas y técnicas de tallado 
de las usadas por los cazadores paleo-indios y que la Unica punta de 
cobre martillado en frio encontrada en ese sitio es claramente copia 
del tipo principal de puntas liticas *. 

Las fechas conocidas para las culturas arcaicas son : 4000-3300 antes 
de C., en el abrigo de Barbeau Greek, Illinois ® ; ca. 3650, entierres 
arcaicos de Old Copper, Wisconsin ! ; entre 3400 y 2000, conchero de 
Indian Knoll, Kentucky’ ; 3000-2400, conchero de Annis, Kentucky ® ; 
ca. 2800, conchero de Perry, Alabama *° ; 3500-2500, cultura Lamoka, 
New York; ca. 3000, cultura Laurentina temprana, New York, 
Ontario y la Nueva Inglaterra septentrional !. 

La alfareria aparece en el este de los Estados Unidos desde proba- 
blemente el tercer milenario y el cultivo desde antes de 1000 antes de C. 
Las ceramicas mds antiguas carecen de adorno o tienen decoracién de 
cuerdas ; sus caracteristicas indican origen asiatico y su introduccién 
debe relacionarse con sucesivas oleadas culturales por la via de Bering. 
El cultivo, por otra parte, sefiala seguramente la liegada de influencias 
de la América nuclear. La aparicién de esos elementos culturales se 
usa como criterio indicador del paso del horizonte arcaico a las culturas 


1953, cf. pp. 46-48. William S. Wess, “Prehistoric Indians of the Ohio Valley : The 
Archaic Cultures and the Adena People”, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 61, n° 2, 1952, pp. 173-181 (véanse pp. 175-178). William A. Rircue, 
“A Current Synthesis of New York Prehistory”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVII, n° 2, 
Salt Lake City, 1951, pp. 130-136 (Véanse pp. 130-131). Los dos dltimos trabajos 
mencionados se refieren, como indican los titulos, a 4reas restringidas, pero son extre- 
madamente importantes para la caracterizacién de esas culturas. 

Para una discusién de las relaciones entre las culturas arcaicas del nordeste y las de 
la seccién circumpolar del Viejo Mundo véase Albert C. Spautpine, “Northeastern 
Archaeology and General Trends in the Northern Forest Zone”, en Man in North- 
eastern North America, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 1946, pp. 143-167. 

Cf. William J. Mayer-Oaxes, “Starved Rock Archaic, A Prepottery Horizon 
from Northern Illinois”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVI, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 1951. 
pp. 313-322. En ese trabajo Mayer-Oakes distingue tres sub-dreas culturales del hori- 
zonte arcaico: las Praderas, el Nordeste y el Sureste ; Starved Rock pertenece a la 
primera de ellas. 

% C-899 : 5955235 ; C-900 : 52684230. “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V”. 

100 C-836 : 5600+400. Ibid. 

11 C-254 : 57094350, 4894+560 ; prom. 5302+300 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled 
by Jounson). C-740 : 4282+250 ; C-741 : 39634350 (“Chicago Radiocarbon Bates, III”). 

102 C.739 : 43334450, C-738: 4289+300, “Chica Radiocarbon Dates, III” ; 
C-251 : 4900+250, Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by james Hay otras dos fechas 
C-116 : 5149+300 y C-180: 73744500, obtenidas de concha pulverizada encontrada 
a a de 3 y 6.5 pies respectivamente, que se eliminan por parecer dudosas 
(ef. “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, III”, en la discusién de las fechas C-738 y C-739). 

108 C755 y C-756 : 4764+250, “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, III”. 

14 C-288 : 34954350, 43444300; prom. 43694200. C-367 (“more suitable than 
288”) : 53884250, Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson. 

105 C-191 : 4930+260, muestra de la isla Frontenac (op. cit.). 
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llamadas de los timulos (Burial Mound I) o de los bosques (Early Wood- 
land) '*. 


El complejo Poverty Point, del valle del bajo Mississippi, representa | 


una fase local, tardia, del horizonte arcaico, con monticulos — posible- 
mente de efigie y funerarios — industria microlitica, piedra pulimen- 
tada, y pipas y figurillas de barro cocido (este ultimo rasgo puede ser 
indicio de influencia mesoamericana) ; la fecha de carbono 14 ca. 400 
antes de C. obtenida de material encontrado en el sitio Jaketown, indi- 
caria contemporaneidad de ese complejo con la cultura, mas avanzada, 
de Hopewell, en el drea del Ohio, como sugiere también el contenido 
cultural. Hay asimismo relaciones con el complejo Lauderdale (arcaico) 
en el valle del Tennessee '. 

En la zona del Suroeste (Nuevo México y Arizona) la fase Chiri- 
cahua de la cultura Cochise (recolectores con caza como actividad eco- 
némica secundaria) esta datada entre ca. 4000, que es la fecha minima 
para la fase anterior (Sulphur Springs) y quiz4 1000 antes de C., porque 
hay una fecha 500 antes de C. para la fase siguiente (San Pedro) y las 
obtenidas directamente para Chiricahua quedan en el tercer milena- 
rio #8. San Pedro enlaza con el comienzo de las culturas Mogollén y 
Hohokam. 


106 KRigGER, op. cit., p. 257 ; Grirrin op. cit., pp. 55-56 ; Ritcuie, of. cit., p. 131. 
La aparicién de la ceramica mas antigua (rence period) en Georgia y Florida esta 
datada hacia 1850-1650 antes de C. (Oniversity of Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Pro- 
ject Radiocarbon Laboratory No. 39: 38004350, 3600+ ?, cf, Grirrin, “Radiocarbon 

ates for the Eastern United States”). Para el estado de Nueva York hay una fecha 
del sitio Oberlander (cultura Point Peninsula), en Brewerton, C-192: 2817+270, 
3080200 ; prom. 2948+170. Otra fecha recientemente publicada, C-794 : 4881+400, 
3920+300 ; prom. 4400+260 (“Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, IV”), data la misma 
cultura en el sitio Hunter (Jefferson Co., N.Y.) y haria retroceder la aparicién ds: 
alfareria en Nueva York y en el bajo Ontario a mediados del tercer milenario antes 
de C. El nordeste parece haber sido una de las primeras zonas de aparicién de 
ceramica en la region oriental de los Estados Unidos (James B. Grirrin, “Culture 
Periods in Eastern United States Archaeology”, en Archaeology of the Eastern 
United States, Grirrin ed., The University of Chicago Press, 1952, pp. 352-364, cf. 
p. 356); sin embargo, la diferencia de tiempo entre C-192 y C-794 arroja dudas 
sobre la validez de esas fechas y exige ajustes que sdlo los especialistas en el drea 
pueden hacer. Para el abrigo Newt sh Hollow, de Kentucky, que contiene 
ceramica y maiz hay fecha ca. 650 antes de C., cf. Volney H. Jones and Robert L. 
Fonner, “Plant Materials from Sites in the Durango and Plata Areas, Colorado”, 
en Earl H. Morris and Robert F. Burcu, Basket Maker Il Sites near Durango, 
Colorado, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 604, 1954 (Appéndix C, 
RP: 93-115); la fecha fué obtenida en el laboratorio de carbono radioactivo del 

emorial Phoenix Project, Universidad de Michigan. 

17 La fecha mencionada es 2350+80 (J. L. Kurr, H. W. Feety, and L. E, Tryon, 
“Lamont Natural Radiocarbon Measurements, Science, Vol. 114, Washington, 1951, pp. 
565-568). Cf. James A. Forp, Philip Pamurps, and William G. Haac, The Jaketown 
Site in West-Central Mississippi, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 41, Part I, New York, 1955, y C. H. Wess, “Evidences of 
phe pone A eee in Louisiana”, American Antiquity, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Menasha, 

» Pp. ~232. 

18 C-556: 45084680, C-515: 40064270 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by 
Jounson). Cf. Kriecer, op. cit., p. 253. 
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El cultivo de maiz llegé a la regién centro-occidental de Nuevo Mé- 
xico desde antes de 1000 antes de C., probablemente 1500 y posiblemente 
mas. En Bat Cave, Herbert Dick encontré (1949) una sucesién de estratos 
con muestras de maiz que revelan una serie de desarrollo de variedades 
cultivadas, comenzando con mazorcas minusculas que reunen caracte- 
risticas de las variedades everta y tunicata llega hasta los tipos « mo- 
dernos » desarrollados de razas hibridas con Tripsacum o teocentli 
(Euchlaena). La fecha mas antigua obtenida directamente de una mues- 
tra de maiz es 300 antes de C., pero madera de un estrato inferior dié 
900 y el maiz mas antiguo aparecec en una capa subyaciente cuya edad 
se calcula por extrapolacién entre 1000 y 1500; muestras de carbén 
extraidas en 1950 de los mismos niveles pero en diferente area de la 
cueva dieron una fecha 4000 antes de C. para la capa mas profunda, 
pero todavia no esta claro que pueda atribuirse esa antigiiedad a la 
aparicién del maiz '®. 

En las cuevas Tularosa y Cérdova, en la misma regién, los testi- 
monios de cultivo mas antiguos (Zea mays, Phaseolus vulgaris, Cucurbita 
pepo, C. foetidissima) estan datados ca. 300 antes de C. '"° ; Lagenaria 
aparece durante la siguiente centuria y la alfareria poco después de 200 
antes de C. (comienzo de la fase Pine Lawn, que es la primera de la 
cultura Mogollén) "1, pero no se han encontrado testimonios de algodén 
anteriores a 700 después de C. (fase San Francisco, datada por dendro- 
cronologia ca. 700-900 después de C.) 14°. 

La aparicién de la alfareria, hacia 300 antes de C., sefiala el prin- 
cipio de la fase Vahki, la mds antigua de la cultura Hohokam del sur de 
Arizona ; se supone el cultivo desde esa fecha, probablemente con riego 
de avenida, y hay pruebas positivas de maiz en la fase Estrella (que 
comienza hacia 100 después de C.). 

En el area Anasazi (zona del rio San Juan en el sureste de Utah, 
suroeste de Colorado, noroeste de Nuevo México y nordeste de Arizona) 
la agricultura aparece con maiz y Cucurbita moschata en el periodo 
Basket Maker II, hacia la época de Cristo ‘"* ; frijol y ceramica en el 


109 C-164 y C-i71: 22494250; C-170: 28624250; C-573: 59314310 (Lissy, 
Radiocarbon Dating, p. 83, refiriéndose a la serie de fechas obtenidas del material 
extraido en las excavaciones de 1950 dice “the development of the corn culture is 
presumably correlatable with the charcoal dates”. Pero como las fechas publicadas 
indican solamente niveles o profundidades no puede resolverse la cuestién hasta 
que se publique el informe de Dick, que est4 en preparacién, y se aclare la relacién 
existente entre esos niveles y la estratificacién. 

118 Nivel 14 de la cueva Tularosa, fechas C-584 : 2223+200 y C-612: 2300+200 
(Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by JouNson). 

= 10 de la misma cueva, C-585 : 21124230, 21774225: prom. 2145+160 
op. cit). 

42 Paul S. Martin, John B. Rinaxpo, et alii, Mogollon Cultural Continuity 
and Change: The Stratigraphic Analysis of Tularosa and Cordova Caves, Field- 
iana : Aaihougihegy, Vol. 40, Chicago Natural History Museum, 1952. 

“3a fecha mas antigua para ese periodo, obtenida por dendrocronologia, es 
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Basket Maker III, que comienza hacia 400 después de C. ; y algodén 
en el Pueblo I, datado por dendrocronologia a partir de 700. 
Lo mismo que en el este de Norteamérica el complejo de cultigenos 


conocidos por los cultivadores antiguos del 4rea del Suroeste revela | 


indudablemente influencias emanadas de la América nuclear. 


En lo que se refiere a la expansién de la agricultura en la América 
del Sur al este de los Andes, los botanicos sittian los centros de cultivo } 


de raices como la yuca o mandioca (Manihot utilissima), la yuca dulce 
o boniato (Manihot aipi), y la batata (Ipomoea batatas) en la parte 
oriental de la zona tropical (la costa del Brasil, la de Venezuela, o partes 
de la Amazonia al pie de los Andes) '"*, la antigiiedad de la agricultura 
en los centros de dispersién de esos cultigenos debe ser considerable. 
Tanto el boniato como la batata aparecen en la costa del Peri durante 
el primer milenario antes de C. (el primero desde ca. 900, la segunda 
en el periodo Mochica que comienza hacia 300) ; ademas, la aparicién 
de cultivo (probablemente con mandioca) y ceramica en el bajo Orinoco 
esta datada ca. 950 antes de C., segun la fecha mas antigua de carbono 
14 correspondiente a la cultura Saladero '*"". Los comienzos del cul- 
tivo de raices en las regiones tropicales orientales deben remontarse 
pues al segundo milenario antes de C., como terminus ad quem. 


El nacimiento de las civilizaciones en Mesoamérica y en el Area Andina. 


La historia cultural de América, 
ca. 400 antes de C. a 1500 después de C. 


Hacia 1000 antes de C. — o quizds antes ‘45 — aparecen en el centro 
de México indicios de una transformacién de las sociedades homogéneas 
de cultivadores de aldeas (representadas por la cultura mds antigua 
de Zacatenco) producida por la diferenciacién de una élite proto-urbana, 
atestiguada por la acumulacién de riqueza y acusadas diferencias en su 
distribucién, el refinamiento de las ofrendas mortuorias y testimonios 
de sacrificio humano (; acompajiantes al mas alla ?) encontrados en el 
gran cementerio de Tlatilco, en las afueras de la ciudad de México ; el 
simbolismo hieratico de las estilizaciones de jaguar utilizadas como 


46 después de C. cf. “Notes and News”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
= en City, 1952, p. 90 (citando a ScuutMan and Morais en Tree-Ring Bulletin 
18-4). 

4 Cf. Saver, “Cultivated Plants of South and Central America”, p. 507 y 


guientes. 

4 bis. Y-42 : 2860+130, 2880+130, “date for the first appearance of agriculture 
and pottery in the eastern Caribbean” (Preston, Person, Deevey, “Yale Natural 
Radiocarbon Measurements II”, p. mt. 

148 Las relaciones estilisticas de la ceramica de Tlatilco colocan el florecimiento 
de ese sitio entre Zacatenco antiguo, datado ca. 1500 antes de C. y Cuicuilco, cuya 
construccién es enterior a 500 antes de C. Cf. nota 91 y Porter, Tlatilco and t 
Pre-Classic Cultures of the New World. 
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motivos decorativos en el arte de ese periodo indica un desarrollo de 
ideas religiosas que cristalizaron mas tarde en la religién formal de la 
época « clasica ». La gran plataforma-templo de Cuicuilco, anterior a 
500 antes de C. '**, marca el comienzo de la arquitectura monumental 
en esa region. 

Durante el mismo periodo se construyeron en los Altos de Guate- 
mala (fase Miraflores de Kaminaljuyd) piramides escalonadas de gran 
tamaho, de barro apisonado sin revestimiento de piedra ; contienen 
tumbas en una de las cuales se encontraron ademas del esqueleto del 
principal ocupante, los restos de dos nifios y un adulto joven, presumi- 
blemente sacrificados como acompafantes del sefior en su viaje al 
mundo de los muertos. La construccién de esos enormes monumentos 
funerarios es testimonio patente de un grado de acumulacién de riqueza 
y de poder caracteristico del fenédmeno sefialado en el parrafo ante- 
rior 117, 

Las inscripciones mds antiguas conocidas hasta ahora se encuentran 
en Oaxaca (Monte Alban I), estan datadas ca. 500 antes de C. "48, con- 
tienen fechas (ininteligibles para nosotros), y revelan una escritura 
jeroglifica madura y la antigiiedad minima atribuible al sistema calen- 
darico caracteristico de los pueblos civilizados de Mesoamérica ™®. 

La aparicién de ciudades como Teotihuacan, en el valle de México, 
cuya construccién debe haber comenzado poco después de esa fecha, 
que tuvo desde el principio un cardcter urbano evidente (arquitectura 
monumental), manzanas compactas de edificios residenciales, trazado 
regular de calles pavimentadas, red subterranea de alcantarillado) y 
que cubria desde antes de la época de Cristo una extensién edificada de 
mas de doscientas hectdreas, y otros sintomas que seria prolijo enumerar 
aqui indican el nacimiento de la civilizacién mesoamericana. Es de 
notar, sin embargo, la ausencia de metalurgia, de la cual no hay testi- 


116 C-200 : 2422+250, data el manto de lava que destruyé ese sitio. C-202: 
2565+200, data una construccién en la Loma del Tepalcate, cerca de Tlatilco, con- 
tempordnea, por razones tipolégicas (ceramica) con Cuicuilco (fase Ticoman-Cuicuilco 
del Arcaico superior del valle de México). 

117 Véase-Edwin M. SHoox and Alfred V. Kipper, Mound E-III-3, Kaminaljau 
Guatemala, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Contributions to American Anthro- 
pology and History, Vol. XI, No 53, 1952. Hay dos fechas de carbono 14 que datan 
la fase Miraflores, C-884: 3142+240 y C-887: 2490+300 (“Chicago Radiocarbon 
Dates, V”); la diferencia entre ellas es demasiado grande a juzgar por los datos 
de la estratigrafia (aunque corresponden con Ja sucesién estratigrafica) y hay ademas 
otra fecha para la fase Majadas, anterior a Miraflores, C-886 : 2970200, por esas 
razones esta justificado considerar en este caso el promedio, es decir ca. 850 antes 
de C., mds bien que las fechas extremas como antigiiedad media de esa fase. 

118 C424 ; 2518+250, 2680+200 ; prom. 2600+170, datan la cultura Monte Alban 
I en Montenegro, en la sierra Mixteca, y C-425: 2223+145 data en Monte Alban 
la fase II y proporciona por tanto un terminus ad quem. 

19 Alfonso Caso, Calendario y Escritura de las Antiguas Culturas de Monte 
Albén, sobretiré del capitulo que, como homenaje, aparece en el tomo primero de 
las Obras Completas de Miguel Othén de Mendizdbal, México, 1947. 
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monios hasta ca. 750 después de C. ; en sus comienzos y durante practi- j 
camente la totalidad de su época « clasica » (300 antes de C. — 900 
después de C.) ese civilizacién era pre-metalica y aun después de aquella | 
fecha y hasta la conquista espafola la mayor parte del utillaje era 
neolitico 1°. 

Podemos considerar el periodo 1200-400 antes de C. como de gesta- 
cién y afirmar que desde la mas reciente de esas fechas existian en los 
Altos de Mescamérica, desde el valle de México hasta Guatemala, la 
estructura socio-cultural y los mas de los elementos que conjuntamente 
definen el estado de civilitzacién ; su aparicién en las tierras bajas tro- 
picales de la vertiente Golfo-Caribe (incluyendo la zona maya central o 
clasica) es un poco posterior y ademas en esas regiones el grado de 
urbanizacién alcanzado parece haber sido menor y la estructura socio- 
cultural diferente que en el altiplano !*". 

Nuestro conocimiento de los origenes de la civilizacién peruano- 
boliviana se basa principalmente en el estudio intensivo del valle del 
Vird, en la costa norte del Peru, llevado a cabo en 1946 por un grupo 
de arquedlogos representantes de diversas instituciones norteamerica- 
nas ‘2, EF] reconocimiento de la labor realizada por ese grupo no signi- 
fica ignorancia de las notables aportaciones de numerosos investigadores 
peruanos y extranjeros a la arqueologia del area andina durante mas 
de medio siglo, pero solamente en aquel valle y gracias al trabajo 
sistematico de equipo ha sido posible establecer un historial completo de 
mas de 4000 afios de ocupacién humana ininterrumpida, que llega hasta 
la conquista espanola. 

Ya hice referencia a la aparicién de la agricultura sin alfareria en 
Huaca Prieta, en el vecino valle de Chicama ; la misma cultura esta 
representada en el valle del Vird por los hallazgos hechos en Cerro 
Prieto de Guafiape. La ceramica mis antigua aparece hacia 1250 antes 
de C.*% (fase Guafiape antigua) y durante el periodo Cupisnique 


12 Sin embargo, la metalurgia de oro, plata y cobre se desarrollé técnicamente 
a partir de ca. 1000 después de C. hasta alcanzar alto grado de perfeccién (fundicién 
a la cera perdida, coloracién por concentracién, ete) y se generalizé el uso de 
instrumental de cobre o bronce para los trabajos ligeros de artesania ; en algunas 
regiones parece haber sido bastante comin el empleo de hachas o azuelas metalicas 
y en el occidente de México se utilizaban, por lo menos en los tiempos inmediata- 
mente anteriores a la conquista espafiola, aperos de labranza con hoja de metal. 

181 Cf, Anmitias, “The Mesoamerican Experiment”. 

122 Véase Gordon R. Witter, Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Viru Valley, 
Peri, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 155, Wash- 
ington, 1953 (pp. xvii-xx, ‘Nature and History of the Research’). La monografia 
sobre la estratigrafia cera4mica a que hace referencia al final de la p. xix ha aparecido 

a (William Duncan Strone and Clifford Evans, Cultural Stratigraphy in the 
iru Valley, Northern Peru: The Formative end Florescent Epochs, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Press, New York, 1952). 

“3 Datada por carbono 14. Sobre esa fecha y las que siguen véase Birp, “South 

American Radiocarbon Dates”, especialmente Tabla 2 (p. 48). 
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(comenzando ca. 900 antes de C.) fueron introducidas al valle una serie 
de plantas (maiz, yuca dulce, cacahuate, ahuacate y calabaza), que se 
sumaron a la lista de las cultivadas desde los comienzos de la etapa 
proto-agricola, y posiblemente llama domesticada. Simultaneamente se 
extendié por la costa septentrional y central el estilo de Chavin (deno- 
minado asi por el sitio de Chavin de Hudntar, en la cuenca del alto 
Marafién en los Andes septentrionales del Pert) caracterizado por los 
motivos de felino estilizado que indican indudablemente ideas religiosas 
semejantes a las que aparecen en el horizonte formativo de la civili- 
zacién mesoamericana ; en Chavin mismo, que era probablemente un 
importante centro de peregrinaciones, y también en las costa aparece 
arquitectura monumental. Comienza la metalurgia, pero exclusivamente 
de oro martillado, y en algunos casos soldado, para ornamentos. 

A continuacién aparecen en el valle del Vird frijol y pepino y 
comienza, si no habia comenzado desde antes, la construccién de ace- 
quias. Durante el periodo Gallinazo (550-350 antes de C.) se construye- 
ron obras de riego en gran escala y fortificaciones complejas (probable- 
mente como defensa contra enemigo exterior) como el Castillo de 
Tomaval. Fué durante ese periodo cuando aparecieron en el valle las 
primeras concentraciones urbanas, comunidades compuestas de unidades 
de habitacién miltiples, con varios millares de personas viviendo en un 
area de dos o tres kilémetros cuadrados '**. La construccién y manteni- 
miento de los extensos sistemas de canales de riego, de grandes pira- 
mides y de las fortificaciones requirieron indudablemente un grado con- 
siderable de concentracién de poder dentro de una estructura socio- 
politica de caracter estatal. 

Desarrollos en las técnicas de alfareria, de tejido (especialmente en 
Paracas-Cavernas, en la costa sur) y de metalurgia (cobre en Paracas- 
Cavernas y en Chiripa, Bolivia ; aleacién oro-cobre en ias culturas Chan- 
cay y Salinar,.de las costas central y septentrional respectivamente) que 
ocurrieron mas o menos simultaneamente en diversas partes del 4rea 
peruano-boliviana, reflejan los efectos de una transformacién cultural 
que, segiin sabemos por los hallazgos del valle del Vira, fué verdadera- 
mente una revolucién urbana, aunque seguramente el grado de urbani- 
zacién no fué el mismo en las diversas subdivisiones geografico-cultu- 
rales del area. 

A partir de ca. 300 antes de C. la aparicién de mas plantas cultiva- 


1% Gordon R. Witrey, “Peruvian Settlement and Socio-Economic Patterns”, 
en Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists: The 
Civilizations of Ancient America, The University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. 195-200 
(cf. p. 197, aparicién y funcién de las fortificaciones) ; del mismo autor, op. cit. 
en nota 122, capitulos "The Development of the Vird Settlements : A Reconstruction’ 
y ‘Settlements and Society’, passim. 
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das #5 el uso de guano como fertilizante, la construccién de sistemas 
de riego que abarcan valles enteros y mas tarde conectando los de valles 
vecinos (centralizando asi los recursos hidraulicos), complicados sistemas 
de terrazas de cultivo en el altiplano meridional, la concentracién de 
poblacién, los testimonios de marcada estratificacién social, las construc- 
ciones monumentales, el refinamiento artistico, el desarrollo de la 
metalurgia 1°, etc., marcan la madurez de la civilizacién peruano-boli- 
viana 17, 

La influencia de la civilizacién andina se extendiéd, desde tiempos 
pre-incaicos, al norte de Chile y noroeste de Argentina 1°. 

Hay elementos estilisticos comunes en el arte mds antiguo (proto- 
civilizado) de México y de Perti que sugieren sea una plataforma de 
origen comun, es decir cierto grado de unidad basica en las culturas 
de la etapa proto-agricola de la América nuclear, o difusién de estilos 
a través de la zona intermedia que habria ocurrido en época cercana 
a 1000 antes de C. Esa situacién de hecho sirve de fundamento al con- 
cepto de « horizonte formativo inter-americano » difinido por Willey 1 
y cuyos antecedentes arrancan de Spinden ™°. Pero con la sola excepcién 
de las zonas que formaban la frontera meridional de Mesoamérica en 
Honduras y El Salvador, la arqueologia del area intermedia no ha pro- 
gresado en muchas regiones mas alla del estado de definicién de provin- 
cias arqueoldégicas sin profundidad histérica y aun en las regiones donde 
se ha logrado establecer una seguramente larga sucesién cultural, como 


125Entre ellas la patata, la batata y varias frutas (pifia, apaya, chirimoya, 
1 


guandbana, etc.). La aparicién de esas plantas en le valle del Vira no indica, por 
supuesto, cual sea su antigiiedad absoluta en los centros de origen, es solamente 
terminus ad quem. Cf. Bennett and Birp, Andean Culture History, p. 158. 

126 Aparicién de nuevas técnicas, extensién del uso de metal. Aunque en general 
el metal se empleaba en este periodo principalmente para ornamentos en la cultura 
Mochica (costa septentrional se usaban puntas de lanza, hachas de combate, puntas 
para baston-plantator y algunos otros utiles de cobre (Bennet and Birp, op. cit., p. 
174). Es probable que el bronce apareciera en el Area peruano-boliviana en la época 
de expansién del estilo de Tiahuanaco (ca. 1000 después de C.) ; ciertamente, el uso 
de utillaje de esa aleacién se generalizé inmediatamente después, ca. 1200 (ibid., 
pp. 193, 212-213). 

187 Ademas de las obras mencionadas véase Donald Cottier, “El desarrollo de la 
civilizacién en la costa del Pera”, en Las Civilizaciones Antiguas del Viejo Mundo 
y de América, pp. 20-28. 

18 Cf. Bennett and Birp, pp. 86-93. Fernando Marquez Mrranpa, Regidn Meri- 
dional de América del Sur (Programa de Historia de América, I, 10), Instituto Pana- 
mericano de Geografia e Historia, México, 1954 (Primera parte, ‘Las Culturas del 
Norte de Chile y Noroeste Argentino’). 

129 Gordon R. Witter, “The Southeastern United States and South America. A 
Comparative Statement”, en The Florida Indian and his Neighbors, edited by 
John W. Grirrin, Inter-American Center, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
1949, pp. 101-116 (cf. p. 112, “this position involves the concept of a New World 
Formative culture developing somewhere along the western Cordillera of South 
America of Central America and from there spreading both to the north and south”). 

1% Herbert J. Sprvpen, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, 
ediciones) Museum of Natural History, Handbook Series No. 3, New York (varias 

iciones). 
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sucede por ejemplo en Ecuador, faltan fechas absolutas o suficientes 
fechas de amarre — por medio de relaciones comprobadas — con regio- 
nes de cronologia mejor establecida que permitan situar en el tiempo 
los periodos mas antiguos. 

En Panama, la cultura de Monagrillo (cerca de la desembocadura 
del rio Parita) esta definida por ceramica que parece representar una 
expresién regional de las ceramicas del horizonte formativo, pero su 
posicién cronolégica aunque ciertamente antigua no esta suficientemente 
establecida para permitir su inclusién sin reservas en ese horizonte. Lo 
mismo puede decirse de la cultura de San Agustin (en el valle alto del 
rio Magdalena, en Colombia), centro ceremonial famoso por su escultura 
en piedra con rasgos estilisticos que han sido comparados con el estilo 
llamado « olmeca » en Mesoamérica y el de Chavin en Peri **. 

El Ecuador, de aceptar la correlacién propuesta por Jijén y Caa- 
mafio 15? entre las sucesiones culturales en Ecuador y en la costa septen- 
trional del Peru, el cultivo de maiz y la llama y el cobayo domesticados 
habrian aparecido desde el segundo milenario antes de C. o antes 
(periodo Proto-Panzaleo I) y el cobre hacia mediados del primero 
(periodo Tuncahuan, equipado con Gallinazo). Sin embargo, Collier 
ha discutido con acopio de argumentos la cronologia de Jijén y parece 
evidente que sus correlaciones no estan suficientemente fundadas y que 
por lo menos en algunos casos son insostenibles ; en realidad, no hay 
todavia bases suficientes para datar las culturas ecuatorianas pre- 
incaicas 1°, 

Rouse ha discutido en sus trabajos recientes los datos arqueolégicos 
en relacién con la formacién de los tipos culturales de los cultivadores 
de aldeas de la selva tropical sudamericana y de los pueblos circuncari- 
bes, mas avanzados culturalmente. Sugiere en ellos la posible derivacién 
andina (en el horizonte formativo) del patrén cultural de los cultiva- 
dores de la selva tropical, siguiendo los cursos de agua de la cuenca 
superior del Amazonas y del Orinoco. La cultura circuncaribe se habria 
desarrollado mds tarde en Venezuela y en las Antillas Mayores como 
resultado de desarrollo interno sobre aquella base cultural y de difusién 
desde el oeste. Aceptando como hipdétesis de trabajo la reconstruccién 
histérica de Rouse, la formacién del patrén cultural de los cultivadores 
de aldeas de la selva tropical debe remontarse al principio del primer 
milenario antes de C. (Rouse se refiere a un « Formative-Tropical Forest 


131 Porter, Tlatilco and the Pre-Classic Cultures of the New World, passim. 

182 Jacinto Jiyon y CaamaNo, “Las civilizaciones del sur de Centro América 
el Noroeste de Sud América”, en Selected Papers of the XXIXth International 
‘ongress of Americanists: The Civilizations of Ancient America, pp. 165-170 (cf. 

cuadro de correlaciones en p. 170). 

483 Donald Coxiier, “The Archaeology of Ecuador”, en Handbook of South 
American Indians, Vol. 2, Washington, 1946, pp. 767-784 (‘Chronology and Wider 
Relationships’, pp. 782-784). 
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Continuum »). Las fechas de carbono 14 para la cultura Saladero, que 
representa la aparicién de ese patrén cultural en la zona del bajo 


Orinoco, apoyan esa hipétesis '**"". Desde la tierra firme sudamericana [ 


los cultivadores de aldeas se extendieron a las Antillas, arrinconando 
en lugares marginales de las Antillas Mayores a los primitivos habitan- 
tes recolectores (Ciboney) '*. 

En la cuenca del Mississippi el apogeo del patrén cultural de los 
tamulos esta representado por la cultura de Hopewell (que pertenece al 
periodo Middle Woodland o Burial Mound II) cuyos centros principales 
se encuentran en el sur de Ohio y en el valle del Illinios ; sus comienzos 
estan datados por carbono 14 hacia mediados del primer milenio antes 
de C. y perduré hasta mediados del primero de la era cristiana *°. Esa 
cultura esté caracterizada por vida sedentaria basada en la agricultura 
suplementada por recoleccién, caza y pesca ; construccién de terracerias 
para formar recintos de habitacién y ceremoniales en terreno llano y 
también en lomas y promontorios (en estos sitios a veces con cercas de 
piedra) ; estratificacién social indicada por diferencias en las costum- 
bres funerarias, siendo la incineracién y entierro de las cenizas la forma 
mas general de disposicién de los cadaveres mientras que la construccién 
de monticulos funerarios (frecuentemente con cdamaras sepulcrales 
formadas con troncos) se usaba para la inhumacién de personajes pro- 
minentes ; extenso comercio de materias primas, en gran parte para 
fines suntuarios y ceremoniales (cobre de la regién del iago Superior, 
conchas marinas del Golfo de México, mica de las Carolinas, etc.) ; 
ornamentos y también hachas y azuelas de cobre nativo martillado ; 
ceramica con decoracién de incisiones, punteada, de roulztte dentada, 
de cuerdas y estampada ; y pipas de piedra del tipo piataforma con 
efigies esculpidas '**. El] patrén cultural de los timulos se extendié, con 
variaciones temporales y regionales, por la cuenca del Mississippi desde 


183 "Y_42 : 2860+130, 28804130; Y-43 : 2700+130; Y-44: 2570+130 (Preston, 
Person, Deever, “Yale Natural Radiocarbon Measurements I1”). 

‘Irving Rouse, “La arqueologia en las Antillas Mayores”, Acta Venezolana, 
tomo II, nos. 1-4, Caracas, 1946-1947, pp. 36-45; “Prehistoric Caribbean Culture 
Contact as seen from Venezuela”, Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. 13, No. 8, 1951, pp. 342-347; “The Circum- Caribbean Theory, Aa 
Archaeological Test”, American Anthropologist, Vol. 55, No. 2, Menasha, 1953, pp. 
188-200 ; ianas (Program of the History of America, I, 7). Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografia e Historia, México, 1953. 

4% University of Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project Radiocarbon Laboratory 
No. 15: 2500300, cultura Hopewell en Poole, Pike Co., Illinois. Para otros sitios 
en Illinois y en Ohio hay las fechas C-152 : 23364250 ; C-187 : 2285+210 ; C-139: 
2044250 ; C-136: 1951+200. Pero la influencia de Hopewell parece haber llegado 
al sur (Louisiana y Mississippi) tardiamente a juzgar - C-143 : 11584250 y C-154: 
1276+150. Cf. James B. Grirrin, “Some Adena and Hopewell Radiocarbon Dates’, 
en Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jonson, pp. 26-29. 

Cf. Raymond S. Basy, “Prehistoric Indians of the Ohio Valley : The Hope- 
= es — State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 61, No. 2, 

» pp. 182-185. 
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los Grandes Lagos a la costa del Golfo, la del Missouri y la vertiente 
atlantica de los Estados Unidos **’. Las fechas conocidas para distintas 
manifestaciones de esas culturas (periodos Early Woodland o Burial 
Mound I y Middle Woodland o Burial Mound II) van desde el segundo 
milenario antes de C. o quiza antes *** hasta ca. 1000 después de C. 1%. 
En Wisconsin y las partes vecinas de Illinois, Minnesota o Iowa, una 
variante regional de ese patrén es la cultura de los monticulos-efigie, 
de agricultores incipientes o marginales que dependian principalmente 
para su sustento de la caza, la pesca y la recoleccién, y que construyeron 
terracerias ceremoniales cuya planta reproduce siluetas de formas ani- 


males 14°. 

En las praderas y en los Grandes Llanos la ceramica de cuerdas de la 
tradicién de las culturas de los tamulos penetré tardiamente ‘! pero 
lleg6 a extenderse hasta el pie de las Montafias Rocosas ; las ultimas 
proyecciones de esa difusién enlazan en el norte de Nuevo México con 
la tradicién Anasazi '**. La expresién hacia el occidente de la ceramica 
de cuerdas excede indudablemente la extensién del cultivo, cuyas posi- 
bilidades de penetracién en esa zona estaban limitadas por factores 
climaticos ‘4%, Por otra parte, en la regién de las montafias Ozark 
(Arkansas y Missouri) los testimonios de cultivo (Zea mays, Phaseolus, 
Cucurbita pepo, Lagenaria, Helianthus Chenopodium) y algunas otras 
plantas aparecen mucho antes que la ceramica “. 


187 Véase James B. Grirrin, “Cultural Change and Continuity in Eastern United 
ed Archaeology”, en Man in Northeastern North America, pp. 37-95 (Cf. pp. 
60-75). ° 

138 Véase nota 106. 

189 Las fechas de carbono 14 para la cultura de Adena (considerada anterior a 
Hopewell, cf. W. S. Wess, op. cit. en nota 97 y Basy, loc. cit. en nota 136) van desde 
ca. 800 antes de C. a ca. 800 después de C. (C-492 : 27804410, C-759 : 26504170, C- 
923: 23774150, C-760: 2169%175, C-933: 2104+140, C-214: 1509+250, C-874: 
14254250, C-126: 1168+156. Véase Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson ; 
“Chicago Radiocarbon dates, IV” ; “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V”. Sin embargo, la 
relacién de esa cultura a la de Hopewell requiere reajustes, en vista de los resultados 
obtenidos por el método de carbono 14, que sdélo los especialistas en el drea estan 
capacitados para hacer. 

440 P.S. Martin, G.I. Quimsy, and D. Cottier, /ndians before Columbus, The Univ- 
ersity of Chicago Press, 1947, pp. 303-305, citando a W. C. McKern, “First Settlers of 
Wisconsin”, Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. XXVI, N° 2, 1942, pp. 153-169. 

141 Una prueba de carbono 14 data el osario de Woodruff, Kansas, donde aparecen 
“one of the earliest Woodland variants in this area”, ca. 600 después de C. Cf. Marvin 
F. Kivett, “The Woodruff Ossuary, a Prehistoric Burial Site in Phillips Country, 
Kansas”, en River Basin Surveys Papers, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 154, Washington, 1953, y “Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, V” (C- 
928 : 13434240). 

142 KRIEGER, Op. cit., p. 254. 

M43 Véase el excelente estudio de Waldo R. Wepet, “Some Aspects of Human 
Ecology in the Central Plains”, American Anthropologist”, Vol. 55, N° 4, Menasha, 
1953, pp. 499-514. 

. GER, loc. cit. 
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En la zona Ohio-IIlinios desqués del apogeo de Hopewell sigue un 
periodo de decadencia que dura hasta la aparicién del patrén cultural 
« Mississippiense » o de los monticulos-templos (Mississippian o Temple 
Mound), ca. 1000 después de C. La cultura de los monticulos-templos 
aparece primero en el sur, donde hay una fecha ca. 400 después de C. 
que data los comienzos de la ocupacién del sitio George C. Davis, en el 
este de Texas ‘5. Se extendié hacia el norte y hacia el este desplazando 
al patrén cultural de los tamulos ; parece ser que esa expansién fué por 
medio de invasiones *“*. Ese patrén cultural esta caracterizado por com- 
pleta dependencia de la agricultura como base de la economia ; aumento 
de poblacién, concentrada en grandes pueblos fortificados con terra- 
plenes y palizadas ; intenso desarrollo del ceremonial ; construccién de 
grandes monticulos (generalmente en forma de piramide truncada) como 
basamento para templos o casas de jefes, agrupados alrededor de plazas ; 
aparicién de ceramica pintada. Sabemos de guerras de expansién y la 
formacién de confederaciones en los albores del periodo histérico. 

Parece indubable que el desarrollo de ese patrén cultural haya sido 
resultado de estimulos o influencias emanadas de Mesoamérica, pero 
su naturaleza y ruta de llegada ne pueden precisarse todavia ‘4’. 

En la zona del suroeste de los Estados Unidos el desarrollo de las 
tradiciones Mogollén, Hohekam, Anasazi (Basket Maker y Pueblo) y 


Patayan esta datado por dendrocronologia o por extensién de fechas 
basada en inter-relaciones. 

El drea de la cultura Mogollén se extendfa por el suroeste de Nuevo 
México, el sureste de Arizona y penetraba en México en el noroeste de 
Chihuahua. Sus origenes derivan de la fase San Pedro de la cultura 
Cochise, con la aparicién del cultivo y de la alfareria (véase la seccién 
sobre la expansién de la agricultura) '*. Se extinguié ca. 1400 después 


45 C-153 : 15584175. Cf. Alex D. Krigcer, “A Radiocarbon Date on the Davis 
Site in East Texas”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVII, N° 2, Salt Lake City, 1951, pp. 
144-145. 

48 Véase Gordon R. Wier, “A Pattern of Diffusion-Acculturation”, South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. IX, N° 4, Albuquerque, 1953, pp. 369-384. La 
seccién referente al centro de Georgia es un brillante andlisis interpretativo de la in- 
troduccién de ese patrén cultural hacia 1000 después de C (cultura Macon Plateau) 
superponiéndose a la cultura Swift Creek (Southeastern Woodland Pattern) de pequeiias 
aldeas de recolectores-cazadores posiblemente con agricultura incipiente, los fenédmenos 
de transculturacién y la sintesis resultante (cultura ar, ca. 1300-1600) que perduré 
hasta la época de las primeras entradas de los yr pwns 

“47 James B. Grirrin, “Prehistoric Indians of the Ohio Valley: The Late Pre- 
historic Cultures”, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 61, N° 2, 
1952, pp. 186-195; del mismo autor, United States and Canada, pp. 59-71. KrieceEr, 
“New World Culture History : Anglo-America”, pp. 255-260. 

448 Cf. Joe B. Wueat, “Southwestern Cul Interrelationships and the Question 
of Area Co-tradition’, American Anthropologist, Vol. 56, N° 4, Menasha, 1954, pp. 
576-591 (p. 576). 
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de C., como resultado — al parecer — de los ataques de los némadas 
hes 149. 

El centro de origen de la tradicién Hohokam esta en el sur de 
Arizona, en los valles de los rios Gila y Salado, donde se desarrollé 
posiblemente sobre la base de una variante occidental de la cultura 
Cochise reciente, con la adicién de agricultura y ceramica *°. Durante 
el periodo «colonial » (ca. 550 después de C.- 900) se construyeron 
extensos sistemas de canales de riego ; como al mismo tiempo aparecen 
otras innovaciones (canchas para el juego de pelota, espejos de pirita) 
de derivacién mesoamericana es posible que el desarrollo del regadio se 
deba a los mismos estimulos *5'. El apogeo de esa cultura ocurrié durante 
el periodo «sedentario» (900-1100); en esa época aparecen cascabeles de 
cobre fundido a la cera perdida, senal indubable de influencias proce- 
dentes del occidente de México y terminus ad quem para datar los 
comienzos de la metalurgia en aquella parte de Mesoamérica. Sigue un 
periodo de decadencia (1100-1400) después del cual carecemos de infor- 
macién arqueolégica ; probablemente la continuidad de esa tradicién 
cultural hasta tiempos histéricos esta representada por los puma y 
papago 152. 

El] drea original de la tradicién Anasazi fué la regién del rio San 
Juan (nordeste de Arizona, suroeste de Utah, sureste de Colorado, 
noroeste de Nuevo México), extendiéndose después hacia el este y el 
suroeste a los valles de los rios Grande y Pecos. Las variedades de 
plantas cultivadas al principio por los « cesteros » (desde la época de 
Cristo, véase la seccién sobre expansién de la agricultura) parecen indi- 
car un origen de la agricultura Anasazi diferente de Hohokam y Mogo- 
lién, con una ruta de llegada posiblemente desde el este **%. Las ruinas 
de los grandes pueblos de fechas 1050-1300 (periodo Pueblo III) atesti- 
guan la culminacién de esa tradicién cultural ; la decadencia que siguié 
en el noroeste del Area Anasazi se debe probablemente a la accién con- 
junta de diversos factores, hay testimenio de una larga sequia desde 
1276 a 1299 154 que debe haber quebrantado la economia de los pueblos 
y haber hecho intolerable la presién ejercida por los nomadas navajos, 
que deben haber penetrado en el Suroeste hacia esa época. Pero la 
tradicién cultural continuaba floreciente en el centro de Nuevo México 
a la llegada de los espafioles y persiste todavia en los actuales pueblos. 


149 Krrecer, “New World Culture History : Anglo-America”, p. 251. 

180 Wuear, loc. cit. 

151 Cf. Pedro Armitias, “A Sequence of Cultural Development in Mesoamerica”, 
en A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology, assembled by Bennett, pp. 105-111 (p. 107) 

182 Cf. Grirrin, United States and Canada, p. 80. 


jag F. Carter, Plant Geography and Culture oe in the American 


Southwest, iking Fund Publications in Anthropology, n° 5, New York, 1945, passim- 


Cf. Wueat, op. cit., p. 580. 
154 Datos de Douglass basados en analisis de anillos de los arboles. 
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La tradicién Patayan, poco conocida todavia, parece estar caracte- 
rizada principalmente por la ausencia de ciertos rasgos de los que 
constituyen la tradicién Anasazi y puede en consecuencia considerarse 
— a reserva de futuros descubrimientos — como extensién occidental, 
marginal y empobrecida, de la cultura de los pueblos. La cultura Coho- 
nina, la nica bien conocida de esa tradicién, esta datada por dendro- 
cronologia entre 600 después de C. y 1100 '%. 

La cronologia y la interpretacién de la historia cultural del Artico 
americano estan en estado de activa revisién como consecuencia de las 
inferencias de las fechas de carbono 14 para las culturas Articas mis- 
mas **, para las postrimerias de la glaciacién y para las culturas arcaicas 
del nordeste de Norteamérica '*’, y también de nuevos descubrimientos 
que han revelado la existencia de una cultura o culturas paleo-esqui- 
males '* extendidas desde Alaska (complejo microlitico del cabo Den- 
bigh y de la sierra Brooks) *, hasta la Groenlandia norte-oriental 
(cultura de Independence Fjord, desde el sur de la Tierra de Peary 
hasta el fiordo Moskusokse)  y centro-occidental (Sarqaq y otros 
sitios en la bahia Disko) '. 

El complejo del cabo Denbigh est4 datado entre 3000 y 1500 antes 


185 John C. McGrecor, The Cohonina Culture of Northwestern Arizona, The 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1951. 

186 Cf. Henry B. Cotuins, “Radiocarbon Dating in the Arctic”, American Antiquity, 
Vol. XVIII, n° 3, Salt Lake City, 1953, pp. 197-203 ; del mismo autor, Arctic Area 
(Program of the History of America I, Bh, Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e 
Historia, México, 1954. 

187 Cf. Bernard G. Horrman, “Implications of Radiocarbon Datings for the Origin 
of the Dorset Culture”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVIII, n° 1, Salt e City, 1952, 
pp. 15-17. 

188 Birket-Smith prefiere el término proto-esquimal (Kaj Brrxet-Sarrn, Los Esqui- 
males, traduccién de la edicién alemana, Editorial Labor, Barcelona, sin fecha, p. 242) 
reservando la denominacién paleo-esquimal para el patrén cultural representado por 
las culturas Kachemak I, Ipiutak y Dorset (ibid., cap. LX, ‘Origen y evolucién de la 
cultura de los esquimales’, passim, y también en la obra del mismo autor, The Chugach 
Eskimo, Nationalmuseets Skrifter, Etnografisk Raekke VI, Kebenhavn, 1953, cap. 
‘Analysis of Chugach Culture’, passim). 

188 Cf. “Notes and News: The Arctic”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVI, n° 3, Salt 
Lake City, 1951, p. 285; J. L. Gmpinos, Jr., “The Denbigh Flint Complex”, ibid., 
pp. 193-203 ; William Irvine, “Archaeology in the Brooks Range of Alaska”, American 

iquity, Vol. XVII, n° 1, Salt Lake City, 1951, p. 52; W. S. Laucuuin, “Notes on 
an Aleutian Core and Blade Industry”, ibid., pp. 52-55 ; Ralph S. Sorecxi, “Notes on 
two Archaeological Discoveries in Northern Alaska, 1950”, ibid., p. 55-57. Sobre las 
afinidades asiaticas de ese complejo véase Ferdinand E. Oxapa, “Some Characteristics 


of Mongolian-type Lames”, American Antiquity, Vol. XVI, n° 3, Salt Lake City, 1951, 
p- 254. 

1 Eigil Knuru, “The Paleo-Eskimo Culture of Northeast Greenland Elucidated 
by tw New Sites”, American Antiquity, Vol. XIX, n° 4, Salt Lake City, 1954, 
pp. 367-381. 

161 Jor; Metpcaarp, “A Paleo-Eskimo Culture in West Groenland”, American 
Antiquity, Vol. XVII, n° 3, Salt Lake City, 1952, pp. 222-230. 
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de C. en el sitio-tipo Iyatayet, en la costa del golfo de Norton '® ; hay, 
ademas, una fecha anterior a 4000 antes de C. para la industria de Trail 
@reek, en la peninsula de Seward, con las lascas laminares caracteristicas 
de aquel complejo pero sin los buriles y otros artefactos tipicos '*. 
La cultura paleo-aleutina esta datada ca. 1000 antes de C. ™; la fase 
Okvik, la mas temprana de la cultura antigua del mar de Bering (Old 
Bering Sea culture), ca. 300 antes de C. * ; un aspecto antiguo de la 
cultura Ipiutak aparece en los niveles intermedios de Iyatayet con fechas 
ca. 100 antes de C. — ca. 500 después de C. ! y para la cultura Ipiutak 
propiamente dicha hay dos pruebas de carbono 14 ca. 1000 después 
de C. 1*7, pero los especialistas en el 4rea consideran esa fecha demasiado 
reciente 1®, 

Cuando Erik Thorvaldson llegé al sur de Groenlandia en 982 0 983 
después de C. encontré vestigios de ocupacién humana *, aunque los 
primeros contactos entre normandos y skraelingos o esquimales ocu- 
rrieron algo mas tarde. Sabida es la historia del establecimiento y deca- 
dencia de las colonias normandas en esa regién. Después de algunos 
siglos, probablemente en tiempos de Colén, los esquimales acabaron con 
lo que quedaba del primer intento europeo de colonizacién en el con- 
tinente occidental 17°. 


12 C-793 : 4253+290, 50634340 ; prom. 46584220 y C-792 : 34774310, 35414315 ; 
prom. 3509+230 (“Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, IV”). 

183 C-560 : 59934280 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Jounson). Cf. Coruins, 
Arctic Area, p. 102. 

14 C-409 : 2920+240, 34074520 ; prom. 30184230 (Radiocarbon Dating, assembled 
by Jounson). 

15 Isla St. Lawrence, C-505 : 2258230 (ibid.). 

1 C-563 : 20164250 (ibid.). Cf. Cortins, “Radiocarbon Dating in the Arctic”, 
p. 198. 
PP ot a peninsula de Seward, C-260 : 973+170 ; Ipiutak, Point Hope, C-266 : 

170. 

18 Cf. Cottins, loc. cit. 

_® Birxet-Smitu, Los Esquimales, p. 25 (citando el testimonio del Jslendigabok de 


10 Birxet-Smitu, op. cit., pp. 29-31. 





KENNETH CRAGG 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS IN ISLAM 
IN THE 20th CENTURY 


(with special reference to the pressures of the modern, secular world)* 


I 


LL HISTORY, as historians and their critics frequently observe, is 

selective and the principles of selection sometimes prove more 

revealing of the historian than of the history. Out of the manifold 

of what happened, only the general and the salient can be selected and 

the criteria of what is general and salient are not always disciplined or 

valid. The difficulty of objectivity becomes all the greater the vaster 
and more clamorous the data under interpretation. 

In these circumstances it is well for the exponent to seek some inward 
clue from the genius of the theme itself, by means of which he may hope 
to subdue both his material and his expository purpose to a proper order 
and proportion. This is the more necessary—and perhaps the more 
feasible—when the expositor, presuming to handle a rich, religious 
tradition in a bewildering age, is an outsider rather than a participant, 
a spectator not an initiate. 

Such a clue such a writer may discover in the most familiar of the 
Suras of the Holy Quran of Islam, the Fatiha, recited numbers of times 
daily by the faithful and treasured as the most tremendous utterance 
in the volume of revelation. “Lead us” runs its first and only petition, 
“in the right path”. 


“Ihdina-al-sirat al-mustagim” 


The descriptive used here al-mustagim deserves retlection. “Right”, 
“straight”, “upright” are the usual translations. It indicates that which 
is undeviating and loyal, which does not err or diverge. In nounal form 
it means “integrity”. Yet the word can be understood also in the sense | 
of continuity. The “straight” path is that which goes forward through — 
bewilderment and distraction without being diverted or forsaken. 


* Article recommended by Dr. C. Ware, Author-Editor, Vol. VI. 
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Here, then, in familiar Quaranic phrase, is an epitome of the reli. 
gious situation we have to study. First a context of exacting circumstances 
which make the identifying of the right way a matter of no little com- 
plexity for the religious mind and in that context the struggle for the 
proper integration of fidelity and development, of continuity out of 
the past and into the future, so that the integrity of faith as a traditional 
heritage and a present allegiance is authentically preserved. Religious 
development in 20th century Islam is the story of a great debate as to 
the contemporary meaning of Islam itself as custodian of its own history 
and master of its present destiny. 

The factors giving urgency and variety to this interior search for 
the right path, the different attitudes taken up, the grounds on which 
judgement is based and the criteria of the competence which can iden- 
tify and enjoin the right guidance—all these are elements in the story. 
It should be understood that the inner resources of Muslim faith and 
religion, out of which all such decisions are shaped, have been dealt 
with elsewhere’. Our work here, pre-supposing those forces giving 
vitality to Islam today, is to concentrate on the forms of response to 
external pressures. 

Two other introductory observations may be wise. The first is that 
there are many pitfalls for the unwary in the study of what is recent. 
Professor H.A.R. Gibb, in his introduction to Modern Trends in Islam 2, 
described “the present religious attitudes and movements of the Muslim 
peoples (as) the least studied and most treacherous field” of Islamics. 
The paucity of studies has been corrected somewhat in the decade since 
1945. But the need for caution remains. Generalized judgements about 
an entity as manifold as modern Islam from Indonesia to Morocco, in a 
time so turbulent as this century, must be suitably modest and tentative. 
This does not mean, however, that certain broad lines of change and 
self-expression cannot be drawn with reasonable confidence, at least 
in the areas of primary influence. But in the midst of the discernible, 
are the imponderable and the unpredictable. 

The second observation concerns an intention to treat all expression 
of opinion and attitude on the part of Muslims as relevant to the 
understanding of Islam. Even those ideas which are liable to be regarded, 
and were on their appearance frequently so regarded, as un-Islamic 
because they violently or totally rejected some item of hitherto sacro- 
sanct Islamicity will here be taken, none the less, as in some sense inter- 
pretative of Islam. Islamicity itself needs to be understood in the widest 
terms, to include the views of those who, as Muslims, do or say what 


1See the companion article by Dr. F. Ranman, “Internal Religious Developments 
in the Present Century Islam”, Journal of World History, Ii., n° 4, p. 862-879. 

* Hamilton Alexander Rosskeen Giss : Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), p. viii. 
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others, and perhaps even they themselves at the time, regard as repu- 
diation of Islam. In retrospect it often appears that, repudiation or not, 
there are reasons within it, or results from it, that later qualify as 
soundly Islamic. 

Conversely, that intense conservatism which would begin by insisting 
that the Sirat al-Mustagim means the fixed and narrow path and that 
the rightness it lays down is authoritarian not adventurous, must be kept 
in full view. Those who deny that any debate as to the nature of Islam 
can validly be in progress are part of the debate itself. Reactions to 
modernity that are purely defensive and assertive have their own 
significance. To neglect the passionate custodians because we are im- 
pressed by other attitudes as to what custody properly means, would be 
unsound. For authority is one of the issues. 

Against this background, the study of 20th century Islam in its 
religious response to external pressures demands some analysis of the 
problems created and the answers given. 


II 


FORMS OF EXTERNAL PRESSURE AND OF 
MUSLIM RESPONSE 


The use of the word “response” here is not meant to imply that the 
history under review is exclusively the story of an alien impact. While 
it is true that most of the conspicuous circumstances in Islam since 1900 
have to do with exterior forces and factors, this should not obscure the 
inward sources and springs of Muslim development. The West has cer- 
tainly summoned the household of Islam, often rudely and sharply, 
but the answer to the summons has not been dictated from without. 
“External pressure” also in this context has reference to the long start 
which Europe enjoyed over the Muslim world in matters of technology, 
science and modernity in general. It does not foreclose the issue as to 
whether or not the scientific changes owed more to native Europe than 
they did to Muslim civilization. The strands of cultural achievement are 
not easily disentangled. It is popular in current Muslim response to the 
West to claim that western science was a pupil that outdid its tutor, so 
that when Islam is confronted with western civilization on its technical 
side it is receiving the fruits of its own genius. Such pressures then are 
no longer external, but in a sense indigenous. 

This reading of the past, though it has its importance here, can for 
present purposes be left aside. If our perspective is confined to modern 
times, then assuredly the West came, like an army with banners, dis- 
rupting and perplexing the traditional life of Islam as it was in the 18th 
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century *. Egypt under Muhammad’Ali, awakened by Napoleon’s 
French cannons and his French savants *, gave an early example to the 
Arab-Ottoman world of the pattern of future development. In Istanbul, 
Sultan Mahmiid II demonstrated that he also recognised in western 
military skills the most obvious field of response to western models and 
western menace. 

From these beginnings in its early decades, the 19th century story 
of Islamic development is one of fitful response to intensifying European 
pressures in diplomacy, war, trade, finance and occupation. The response 
was sometimes imitative, as in the efforts of Rashid Pasha in the thirties 
and of Midhat Pasha in the sixties to ‘liberalise’ the Ottoman Empire 
and ensure its perpetuity by parliamentary constitutionalism and legal 
and educational reforms. Sometimes, it was repellent and violent, as in 
the Indian Mutiny, which, though terrifyingly final for its victims, 
was none the less a barren gesture of recalcitrance which left the Mus- 
lims of the sub-continent sullen and spiritless in defeat. 

While Sultan ’Abdul Hamid II filled the last quarter of the century 
with a persistent determination to perpetuate the Ottoman Empire by 
centralized autocracy, Egypt passed under British suzerainty as the 
consequence of its near bankruptcy under Isma’il and the abortive 
‘nationalist’ defiance of the West by ’Arabi Pasha. In India after the 
Mutiny there was a slow acceptance of western tutelage, on the part at 
least of those who wished eventually to overtake western dominance by 
cultivating its skills and resources. With the growth of an educated 
minority came the tentative beginnings of Indian political organisation 
and the first introduction of the elective principle °. 

At the turn of the century, the western political and cultural invasion 
of the Muslim’s physical and mental habitat had become a steadily 
flowing tide. It reached its political high-water mark at the time of the 
Versailles Conference. Turkey, led into the First World War by the 
“Young Turks” in the hope of salvaging an Islamic-Ottoman unity, 
seemed about to be dismembered even in its central core. The Arab Otto- 
man provinces were denied independence and entrusted to the two 
great powers of western Europe. The protests of the Indian Muslims 
against this Arab, ‘national’ division, in the name of a Pan-Islamic 
solidarity in which Indian Islam hoped to find a security of its own, out 
of which it could safely share in Indian unity, were magisterially disreg- 


*It is true of course that no single century can pase? be described as static. But 
the changes of those decades, real as they are to the meticulous historian, were slight 
in comparison with the cataclysmic character of later events. 

*See Muhammad Riraat Bey: The Awakening of Modern Egypt (London, 1947), 
p. 6. 
5The Congress Party was launched in 1885, though the Muslin League did not 
ne until 1906. The principle of representation was first recognised by the British 
in India in 1892. 
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arded. Though Egypt was at that time unburdened of the “Protectorate”, 
its new Constitution and monarchy were hampered by conditions that 
were incompatible with national aspirations. In North Africa, France 
was about to complete in Morocco the elimination of the armed resist- 
ance which had at intervals beset its imperialism since its beginnings 
in Algeria in 1830. Only in Saudi Arabia had there emerged a vigorous 
Muslim authority capable of defying all comers. And this Kingdom, 
significantly, was conservative in its Wahhabi Islam and at that time 
supposedly barren of interesting resources. 

Yet at this political high tide of western dominance, there were signs, 
tentative and hard to discern, but as inexorable as any ebb must be, 
that the tide was to turn. Turkey, with astounding reversal of fates, found 
its leader in Kemal Ataturk, gladly jettisoned its imperial past, cut off 
its Islamic moorings and remade itself in the European image as a 
secular, laic, homogeneous State. It served notice not only on the im- 
perial Ottoman past but on the imperial pretensions of the Allied Powers. 
As for the Arabs, the provinces war had amputated were mandated. 
Though there was the appearance of imperialism, the legal form was 
different. Mandates were a legal trust with an implied terminus ad 
quem, and an aim of self-responsibility. Though Arab nationalism had 
to fight the mandatory powers, it owes much more than it recognises to 
the mandatory concept. Whatever else they be, mandates are not 
instruments of imperial perpetuity. 

In India and Indonesia, Muslim feeling, bewildered by the collapse 
of its Pan-Islamic concept of security, slowly evolved its own salvation 
out of a travail of uncertainty and much searching of heart. In the sub- 
continent it came at the bitter price of partition after Islam there finally 
elected for Pakistan. Both there and in the vast archipelago which is 
Indonesia, the decision and its consequences were precipitated by the 
Second World War. An evident recession in the global importance of 
western European powers and the rapid ripening of Asian nationalism 
under stimulus of that recession and the buffetings of the Japanese 
transformed the political shape of things. Everywhere in the Muslim 
world, with the main exceptions of French North Africa and Malaya and 
lesser exceptions like Aden and the Somalis, new and politically indep- 
endent national expressions have come into responsible existence. Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Libya, the Sudan, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria (in 1956), Pakistan and Indonesia, are all of 
them disencumbered of imperialism or, with Turkey and Iran, as heirs 
of earlier dynasties, have followed the common pattern of 20th century 
nationalism repelling political tutelage. 

This political self-responsibility, now thus almost entire over the 
Muslim world, is a development which recovers the logic of Muslim 
history and ends that aberration by which the faith of the Prophet, 
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inseparable from political sovereignty, passed under the external control 
of non-Muslim government. The concept of Dar al-/slam (the household 
of Islam), in which Muslim faith and Muslim rule again combine, has 
been newly fulfilled. If a minority of Muslims more numerous than the 
population of the Arab League States still lives in the Republic of India 
under non-Islamic sovereignty that fact is due, not to the political 
persistence of the West, but to the local circumstances under which it 
receded. 

This emergence into self-responsibility, then, on the part of most of 
the Muslim territories, is the largest external circumstance of the reli- 
gious development with which we are here concerned. The details need 
not here detain us. Nor do we admit here the more specific limitation 
of the meaning of religion which would exclude these developments 
from the religious category. Our conviction is that too narrow a connota- 
tion of religion is neither feasible nor sound *. For these changes have to 
do profoundly with religion as the Muslim knows it. The justification 
of this conviction is in the sequel. For the moment we may borrow a 
graphic metaphor, with no necessary inference from the original 
context, to express this external picture. In his poem Dover Beach, 
Matthew Arnold spoke of the withdrawing tides of faith 


“Retreating to the breath 
of the night wind down the vast edges drear 
and naked shingles of the world” ’. 


Change the melancholy here suggested to congratulation and let the sea 
be, not faith, but western empire. The shores of Asian nationalism are 
freed from the sea, but their nakedness of empire is busy and proud, 
alive with the breath of a new determination. 

The ebb tide, however, it should be hastily added, has only to do 
with empires, mandates, protectorates and administration, with their 
attendant capitulations and the like. There is no discernible recession 
in the material imitation and the intengible impacts of the West. Indeed, 
the very nationalism by which the Muslim East has compelled western 
political recession is generated on the western model. That same nation- 
alism has welcomed and digested extensive modifications of the old 
Shari'ah Law by borrowings from western civil and criminal codes. 
Western educational activity, its origins going back into the 19th century, 
continues unabated. Scientific attitudes are firmly planted in ever grow- 
ing State educational programs. The tensions thus created with the old 


*Such as that, for example, implied by some in the Colloquium on Islamic Culture, 
Princeton and Washington, 1953, when at least one contributor insisted on a “clear 
distinction between Islam as a revealed religion, Islam as a state and Islam as a cult- 
ure”. See Colloguium on Islamic Culture (Princeton University Press, 1953), p. 38, 


col. 2. 
7Matthew Arnotp : New Poems (London, MacMillan, 1867), p. 113. 
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authoritarian forms of Muslim education have become the internal 
responsibility of the nations themselves. They tend to be solved by the 


slow, but discernible, surrender on the part of the old of some at least | 


of its entrenched positions. Here the conservative finds himself confront- 


ed by a ‘West’ that is ‘native’ and indigenous, a ‘West’—if the thing is 
adequately labelled by its area of origin—which is claimed by the | 


‘modernist’ as a true and original embodiment of the spirit of Islam. 

Some bearings of this issue will be noted later. Meanwhile, it secures 
the point being made that there is a ‘West’ which is not in recession, a 
ubiquitous, irresistible ‘West’ capable of being appropriated and absorb- 
ed, which is not so much a tide, even a flowing tide, but an avalanche. 
Such it certainly is materially. Electricity supplants the oil lamp in the 
North West Frontier Province, thanks to power plants and irrigation 
engineers. Elevators are installed in Riyadh’s royal palace and the 
inquisitive radio invades the most secluded realms. Whenever the 
cinema penetrates it diffuses the attitudes of the world that shaped it. 
The transport revolution, though there may be innumerable villages it 
fails yet to jostle, inexorably brings together countries and minds. The 
operations of the Arabian-American Oil Company in eastern Arabia 
have set down the largest colony of Americans outside the United States 
in a country not far removed economically from Abraham and closest 
of all to the heritage of Muhammad. The repercussions of such a juxta- 
position, in the realms of economic life, culture and society, can be read- 
ily imagined. 

Likewise in the realms of literature and journalism the pressures of 
external patterns are strong. Campaigns for the conquest of illiteracy in 
proportion to their success mean a wider diffusion of ideas. More 
people glimpse a wider dimension of life and participate in areas of 
existence which were closed to their forbears, if not also to their parents. 
The old is thus set on the defensive. Where it is assured enough, it makes 
defense aggressive and carries a war of no-compromise into the invader’s 
camp. At other times it is bewildered and uncertain, while the more 
confident innovator claims new versions of Islam. 

Political self-responsibility as the new form of Muslim life, unabated 
material and intellectual penetration from the West—these are the two 
dominating facts of the contemporary situation. Their juncture promises 
a most illuminating picture of what Islam means to Muslims. For they 
have now in the formal sense the ordering of their own house, yet a 
house radically different from what it was when it was first, and clas- 
sically, their own. Non-Muslim rulers no longer shape its politics, except 
by diminishing entail from the past. It is its own master, with fewer 
alibis for what it is and none for what it will be. Yet the material of 
20th century life given to it to order, discipline and fashion, is new and 
different. 
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It may be well to pursue and illustrate this ‘crisis’ of decision, this 
Sirat al-mustaqgim, in relation to two clusters of problems, as significant 
areas of Muslim religious response to contemporary demands. The first 
of the two is, mainly, political, with issues involving nation, state, 
government and the social order. 


III 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN THE POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL ORDER 


The nation, it should be remembered, was not the original unit of 
Muslim political action. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897), for three 
decades prior to his death, strove to galvanise the Muslims of his time 
into political Pan-Islamism. His mission took him into several countries. 
The impetus he generated was remarkable. But its consequences have 
followed paths he would not recognise. Similarly, Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898), pioneer of Muslim renaissance in India, sought to inculcate 
emulation rather than antipathy, as the proper emotion for Indians 
towards the British Raj *. Though towards the end of his life he made 
allusions to the Hindu-Muslim incompatibility which seem prophetic in 
the light of Pakistan, he relied mainly on education, communal self- 
respect and enlightened co-operation with western authority. This 
tendency to trust in education, rather than political militancy, to be 
Fabians rather than agitators, characterised Jamal al-Din’s principal 
disciple in Egypt, Muhammad ’Abduh (1849-1905) and his successors °. 

However, despite these early attitudes that hoped for Pan-Islamic 
unity and perhaps a ‘modus vivendi’ with imperialism, the logic of the 
developing situation was clearly moving towards nationalism. The 
nation, territorially speaking, was the most obvious unit of opposition to 
alien government. Jamal al-Din had no successor in peripatetic agita- 
tion. Mustafa Kamil and Sa’d Zaghlil, though wide in their sympathies, 
were Egyptian patriots. Nationalism was a cumulative emotion. As it 
developed, it became less and less inclined to be half-satisfied. It 
provided a psychological rallying point suited to the circumstances of the 
20th century. It could also be harnessed—and this was its hidden 
dilemma—equally to assertive religion that wanted to conserve itself 


8 His most enthusiastic judgement was perhaps the following : “What I have seen 
and seen daily (in Europe) is utterly beyond the imagination of a native of India. All 
good things, spiritual and worldly, which should be found in man, have been best- 
owed by the rw on Europe, and especially on England”. Quoted by Jawaharlal 
Nenru : An Autobiography (London, John Lane, 1936), p. 461. 

*See Charles Clarence Apams: Islam and Modernism in Egypt (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1930). 
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that way, and to a secular inclination that hoped thereby to supplant 
religious domination. 

Partly by events beyond its own control and partly by its own inner 
compulsion, Muslim nationalism was left, after the nineteen twenties, 
without any serious rival as a principle of Muslim modernity. The 
Turks exhibited that compulsion most dramatically. Before 1914 the 
contrasted policies that aimed to hold together the diverse elements of 
Ottomanism by liberal integration with cultural tolerance, and by brutal 
tyranny, had alike failed. Arab nationalism had been too far provoked 
by Sultan ’Abdil Hamid II to allow the Young Turks any hope of 
success °, The Versailles settlement reflected that Arab nationalism 
and still further subdivided it. For the settlement reflected even more 
the rivalries of the European powers who made it. Ottoman integration 
ceased forever to be a policy open to the successor states, had they desired 
it. The tenacity with which those states have clung to the needlessly 
divided form of their national self-expression is proof that they did 
not. The Turks, for their part, elected for a secular nationalism based 
on the cult of Turanianism, in which race takes precedence over reli- 
gion as the principle of cohesion. Under Ataturk’s control and inspired 
by ideas due in large measure to Ziya Gokalp (1875-1924) “, Turkey 
has enthroned the mystery of the nation at the very heart of the last 
surviving empire of Islam. 

In doing so Turkey terminated first the Sultanate, and then the 
Caliphate, leaving the household of Islam symbolically headless. That 
event, though greeted with anger and consternation, has come to be 
accepted as neither so revolutionary nor so catastrophic as was at first 
supposed. Less than three years later appeared what has come to be 
widely recognized as a sound exposition of a Caliph-less Islam — The 
Principles of Authority in Islam by ’Ali ’Abd al-Raziq '*. The author 
insisted that the Prophet had never intended a successor and that 
the medieval theorists on the indispensability of the office were 
mistaken. God and revelation have too great a respect for human 
judgement to decree the minutiae of political institutions which the 
mind of man can well adjudicate. Pressure of fact, if not also validity 
of argument, have brought the generality of Muslims round to this point 
of view. No successful attempt to resuscitate the Caliphate has been 
made and none seems likely. The collapse of the ancient institution 


See George Antonius :The Arab Awakening (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1938). 

On Ziya Géxatp, see Uriel Herp : Foundations of Turkish Nationalism (London, 
Luzac and Company, 1950). Also Niyazi Berxes : “Ziya Gékalp, His Contribution to 
aa Nationalism” in The Middle East Journal (Washington), Vol. 8, 1954, pp. 

#2 "Ali ‘Asp at-RAzig: Al-Islam was Usiil al-Hukm (Cairo, 1925), translated into 
French by Léon Bercher in Revue des Etudes Islamiques (Paris), Vol. 7, 1933, pp. 353- 
$91 and Vol. 8, 1934, pp. 163-222. 
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and the repudiation of empire for their own salvation by the Turks left 
the field clear for the ‘nation’ principle. What was renounced at the 
old heart could hardly be preserved at the circumference. 

Nowhere did the Muslim mind show a greater sense of loss over the 
end of the Caliphate than in India. Here the Pan-Islamic idea died 
hardest. The Khalifatist movement in Indian Islam strove hard, but 
without avail, to reverse Versailles. But it could not resist the Turks’ 
own betrayal of the Ottoman past. Slowly out of bewilderment, Indian 
Islam moved tentatively towards the same principle that was every- 
where triumphant. The fascinating story of the genesis of the idea of 
Pakistan cannot be traced here '*. First an unpursued suggestion ™, a 
dubious youthful “chimera” 5, it gradually gathered force until after 
Muhammad ’Ali Jinnah’s conversion to the policy it became in the 
nineteen forties a veritable stampede. Though few things in modern 
history represent so swift and dramatic a climax, its roots go deep into 
the past of Indian Islam. It expresses old incompatibilities, politically 
realised with new force, as the elimination of the British Raj became a 
certainty. But they are incompatibilities which need not have taken a 
political form had not the idea of the two major communities in India 
come to be an idea of two nations. The story of Pakistan is really the 
tale of that development. Here, where dismemberment was to prove so 
costly and where it might, with patience, have been averted, the prin- 
ciple of nationality rode to dividing triumph. Independent political 
nationhood, it was insisted, was a sine qua non of the continued existence 
of Islam. Such is the meaning of the genesis of Pakistan — than which 


18 See Richard Symonps : The Making of Pakistan (London, Faber and Faber, 1950) 
and Bhimrao Ramji Amsepxar : Pakistan, or the Partition of India, 3rd edition (Bom- 
bay, Thacker & Co., 1946), originally published, 1940, under the title: Thoughts on 
Pakistan, inter alia. 

14By Muhammad Iqbal at the Allahabad session of the All India Muslim League 
in 1980. He proposed that the “Punjab, the North West Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan be amalgamated into a single state”. The proposal was thus confined to 
north-west India. It should be assessed in the light of numerous occasions when Iqbal 
also insisted that Islam had no country and needed none. Muhammad ’Ali, the Khali- 
fatist leader, commended Iqbal most because “he condemned the nationalism which 
narrowed human sympathies and divided man from man”. See My Life: A Frag- 
ment, edited by Afzal IgpAu (Lahore, 1942), p. 169. 

45 The student being Chaudra Rahmat ’Ali, founder, at Cambridge, England, of the 
Pakistan National Movement. The following excerpt from the proceedings of the Lon- 
don Round Table Conference of 1931-33 comprises questions and answers, numbers 
9598 and 9599 (August, 1933). 

“Will they tell me whether there is a scheme for Federation of Provinces under 
the name of Pakistan ?” 
A. Yiisuf ’Ali-: “As far as I know it is only a student’s scheme : no responsible 
peo le have put it forward.” 

What is Pakistan ?” 
Zafrullah Khan : “So far as we have considered it, we have considered it chim- 
erical and impracticable.” 

Quoted from Khan A. Auman : The Founder of Pakistan (London, 1942), p. 16. 
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there is in all history no more powerful, acted apology as to what Islam 
is, needs and means. 

Nationhood, then, at all costs and despite all deterrents, is the 
contemporary pattern of Muslim development. But here lies a profound 
religious problem. For nationalism, though everywhere invoked by 
modern Muslims, sits ill with Muslim theory. It is a principle of inclusion 
and exclusion which is racial, territorial, linguistic, as well as—and 
sometimes rather than—religious. It is likely—as conspicuously in 
the sub-continent—to sever co-religionaries. It may, of course, be 
argued that Pakistan, by existing, protects and fosters more Muslims 
than it encloses, and that no national boundaries can be drawn which 
do not exclude fellow believers. Both points are sound. Nevertheless, 
in so far as the raison d étre of Pakistan is true, it must expect in some 
generations the demise of Indian Islam outside it **. If nationhood is a 
condition of survival, then its absence is an assurance of decay. If Islam 
flourishes, or even survives, in the Republic of India after two or three 
generations, it does so by a different hypothesis as to its nature and 
quality than that upon which Pakistani Islam proceeds. 

That ultimate disproof of its hypothesis would not necessarily make 
Pakistan a mistake. But what at least is clear is that assertive nationalism 
has compelled a divergence of idea at the heart of what Islam is, which 
did not so exist in the days of the Caliphate. Is Islam essentially a political 
expression or is it not ? Is it a relationship with God capable of survival 
in any culture under reasonable conditions, or is it inevitably a religio- 
political entity in which form is as vital as spirit ? 

Moreover, the divisive principle of nationalism substitutes different 
and various centres of cohesion and tends to side-track the basic Islamic 
distinction which thinks of the world, not in many parts, but in two 
halves. As the Qur’an so often insists, there are the believers and the 
unbelievers, the gainers and the losers, the true worshippers and the 
idolators. This division of mankind can, of course, be held as spiritually 
real. Various Muslim nations may have mutual attraction and identity 
of interest. But in the last resort the Muslim in Cairo, Karachi or Ban- 
dung, cannot have, under nationalism, a more integral unity with his 
fellow Muslims elsewhere than he has with any Christian Cairene, or 
non-Muslim Pakistani or pagan Indonesian. In some respects he may 
sense such unity and call it prior. But national citizenship — unless 
identified with religious affiliation, as only extremists seek and few 
states can afford — must now have the priority, as several régimes 


46 Ishtiaq Hussein Quresut, lately Minister of Education in Pakistan, wrote in The 
Muslim World (Hartford, Connecticut, 1954), vol. 44, p. 8: “In a hundred years, 
al in a shorter time, the Muslim people may cease to exist in that country (In- 

a)”. 
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have wisely insisted ‘’. The tension implicit here can only finally be 
overcome by abandoning the political sine qua non as organically neces- 
sary to Islam, and retaining it only as expedient or prudent. But either 
of the latter attitudes open the door clearly in the direction of a view 
of Islam as essentially a spiritual brotherhood not requiring or confusing 
citizenship. As such the conservatives suspect them heartily. 

For these and other reasons, not a few Muslim writers have tended 
to argue that nationalism is a temporary feature of Islam necessary 
only for the negative purpose of dislodging the imperialists and destined 
to wither away **. These attitudes are unrealistic. But they are an indi- 
cation of the compromise the Muslim mind feels between its tradition 
of Muslim universalism and its current nationalisms. They are also 
inspired by the realization that European nationalism has bedevilled 
the world with wars and that such nationalisms stand condemned. Thus 
arises the claim that Islamic nationalism is sui generis — that it is a 
pure nationalism, innocent of the evils of its western counterpart. 

We must turn from the religious issues implicit in the idea of the 
Muslim nation to certain matters best considered under the notion of 
statehood. Thanks to that self-responsibility we have noted, and to its 
new national form, the meaning of the Islamic ‘State’ has been arousing 
much thought and debate. Our concern here is with its religious defini- 
tion, rather than its functional detail. A distinction is drawn in this 
connection between ‘Muslim’ and ‘Islamic’. A state may be Muslim 
because the majority of its population are Muslims: it will only truly 
be Islamic, say some writers, in so far as it is properly constituted and 
authenticated. Those who press the distinction usually do so in the 
name of strict patterns upon which they insist as indispensable. For 
Al-Ikhwan al Muslimiin in Egypt, an Islamic state means a state 
squarely founded on the Qur’an and the Shari'ah, where the faith of 
Islam is legally enforced and where the Islamicity of all legislation is 
assured. Likewise the Jamaat-i-Islami in Pakistan, of which Abi-l- 
"Ala Maudidi (born 1903), is the most conspicuous leader. It insists 


17E.g., The tian Council of the Revolution’s early posters: “We are all 
Egyptians”, and eral Naguib’s courageous and consistent effort to befriend all 
communities and associate them with the State. The same phenomenon can be ob- 
served, historically, in the insistence of Turkish and Iranian, and to a less extent 
Egyptian, nationalism that there is a national or racial past older than the Islamic and 
one which Islam does not monopolize. 

18 E.g. IgpAt : “For the present every Muslim nation must sink into her own inner 
self, temporarily focus her vision on herself alone, until all are strong and powerful 
enough to form a living family of republics”. Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam (Lahore, Ashraf, 1930), p. 159. 

Also Zaxi ‘Aut in Jslam in the Modern World (Lahore, Ashraf, 1938) where he 
writes : “The growth of nationalism in Muslim countries at present should be viewed 
as a defensive reaction against the domination and aggression of the West... However, 
once liberation is achieved this transitory phase of nationalism will be bound to cede 
its place to the international ordering of Islamic society”, p. 190. 
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that Islamicity is not a matter of attitude or spirit only, but also of torm 
and letter, to be meticulously applied and safeguarded by legal and 
constitutional rulings. This school is ready to go to all lengths in 
ransacking history for precedent, often arguing with all too little reco- 
gnition of the inoperative elements in the comparisons it makes. Indeed, 
the debate between these protagonists and the ‘liberal’ school is trans- 
ferred in part to the past history of Islam and becomes a struggle for 
the interpretation of its meaning. 

As might be expected, the struggle has been most articulate and is 
best documented in Pakistan. Before its achievement, there was a cer- 
tain studied ambiguity, on the part of political leadership, as to what 
would, or should, be the interpretation of its meaning once attained. 
Consequently the process of Pakistani constitution making has been 
painfully prolonged. Is an Islamic state a modern, liberal, progressive 
democracy in which the spirit of Islam equals toleration, decency, fair- 
play and social well-being ? ’Or is it a state of enforced religious 
laws, applying rigidly the unchanged minutiae of the past, giving, in 
effect, a stranglehold upon the community to the conservative inter- 
pretations of what Islam is and demands? The latter hypothesis is 
rejected by its adversaries, not only because they regard it as reactionary 
in itself, but because a literal definition of formal Islamicity is a matter 
on which unanimity is impossible ?°. Though Pakistan has agreed to be 
described as an “Islamic Republic”, there are widening divergencies as 
to what an Islamic Republic describes. 

Elsewhere, the problem is not quite so stark, because there is less 
purposive newness about the Muslim Arab States. Their passage to 
separate statehood has several landmarks. But if they are less pressed to 
blue-print their meanings, the issue is latent and may urgently appear 
at any time. For the present, the representatives of moderation are in 
the ascendant in the Middle Eastern and Asian Muslim States. Turkey 
solved the matter three decades ago by declaring roundly for secularity 
and laicism. In Saudi Arabia, the Wahhabi heritage maintains itself in 
the form of an authority that enforces Islamic religious law, civil and 
criminal, with equal warmth. But constitution making is not here a 
question. 

Problems of the Islamic state merge into the third political area of 


* Compare Liaquat Aur Kuan in Pakistan, the Heart of Asia (Harvard University 
Press, 1951), p. 33 : “We believe in democracy, that is, in fundamental human rights... 
in equal citizenship for all... equality of opportunity, equality before the law... We 
believe that the fortunate... have a moral responsibility towards those who have been 
unfortunate. These principles we call the Islamic way of life. You can call them by 
any name you like”. 

* See the interesting questions asked by the Judicial Court enquiring into the Pun- 
jab Disturbances of 1953. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Lahore, Government 

rinting, 1954), pp. 200-232. 
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modernity and its questions. This is the realm of government. Akin to 
the question: What makes a state Islamic? are the questions: How 
should it exert its authority ? Where is the sanction behind law ? By 
what authority does government operate ? The religious issue resolves 
itself into the relation of democracy to Islam. Are the laws which the 
legislative enacts and the executive applies, derived from the consent of 
the governed, reflected in the representative wisdom of the ‘senators’ ? 
Or are they derived from revelation in such a sense that consent and 
representation are, at best complementary, at worst redundant ? If Islam 
truly leaves room for political wisdom to arise from the people and 
become articulate in parliaments, how is law from such sources related 
to the Scripture and the Shari'ah ? Is the democratic process an exten- 
sion of the idea of the role of the community implicit in Islamic 
ljma@’ ?**, If so, are there limits to this principle? and if there are 
limits, how does this square with the democratic principle of the sov- 
ereignty of the people ? The word “Theocracy’ is much invoked at this 
point — or revoked. But the word itself is ambiguous. Do we derive 
government from the rule of God on the principle “Vox populi, vox 
Dei” ? Or on the principle that because God rules by His revelation 
and His institution the people neither need, nor may, presume to help 
Him ? Then there is the further question how God chooses His agents. 
By their making themselves expert in His law, or by the people electing 
them in His Name ? 

Though these questions are theoretically stated here, they are highly 
practical. They pose searching problems for the religious mind and 
require it to face the ultimate meaning of Islam. It is time to consider 
more briefly the intellectual realm — science, scholarship and religious 
apology — and the summons there to self-interpretation. That the 
political should preponderate to the extent it does here is in the nature 
of Islamic history, whether old or new, and reflects the present priority. 
But the social order is increasingly and imperatively pressing upon the 
Muslim mind today. An attempt to do its summons even scant justice 
is impossible here. 

Necessity, it is said, is the mother of invention. But more widely, 
invention is the mother of necessity. Technology, once invented by the 
few, ‘necessitates’ demands and disturbances for the many. Throughout 
the Muslim world, as we have noted, western technology has pressed 
upon old societies, undermining their bases and re-shaping the patterns 
of behaviour. Poverty that was earlier instinctive **, becomes conscious of 


*1 See below, p. 523. 

#2 Cf. Henri Hasis-Ayrrout : The Fellahin, trans. by Hilary Wayment, R. Schindler 
(Cairo, n.d.), p. 184: “The truth is that the fellah does not think outside the immed- 
iate present a is fettered to the actual moment... Life to him is a succession but of 


todays”. 
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itself. Inarticulate needs become clamorous wants. The process is a 
sound one. But it involves religious attitudes. Science enlarges the 
bounds of things considered necessary to life. Society is aroused and set 
on the move. The conventional begins to be suspected. Men claim more 
than contented their fathers. Old standards of conduct tend to be weak- 
ened under the pressure of different objectives they were not calculated 
to discipline. New philosophies arise with the sanction of success or the 
pose of infallibility to capture the new yearnings. Only two contempor- 
ary issues of Muslim society can be illustrated here as tokens of the 
many more that turn the course of thought inward. 

The status of women is a ready example. Ideas have gained ground 
of a new freedom between the sexes and of marriage as an equal partner- 
ship. These lead necessarily to monogamy, to the notion that marriages 
should not be plural, except, it may be, in the consecutive sense. This, 
in turn, requires more equal educational opportunity for girls, and given 
that, the participation of women in more walks of life. The relation of 
children to parents also undergoes an evolution. Fundamental changes 
in the family as the heart of the social structure bring ramifying conse- 
quences throughout the social order. Islam is thus sent back into its 
inward tradition and to its documents to find the new ordering of its 
moral household. There is a strong tendency to regard what is good in 
the new situation as already implicit in the old law **. Whatever the 
validity of the exegesis involved, the response and its spirit are plain. 

In the realm of social reform, writers seeking to inform or stir the 
public mind and conscience invoke or challenge, in diverse ways, the 
patterns of Islam **. There are wide discussions as to the relation be- 
tween Zakat in Islam and the social welfare ideal and of Falah, to which 
every Muslim is summoned in every call to prayer, vis-a-vis the world 
of today **. In a society on the move for its own social reform, the 
shaikhs and mullahs, their mosques and sermons are judged by new 
criteria and with a new incisiveness **. Communism, however diluted 
or allusive in its popular impact, brings its charge that religion is ident- 


*3 Typical is the interpretation of Surah iv. 3: “...if ye fear that ye cannot do 
justice, then marry only one, or the slaves whom ye possess”, as a virtual prohibition 
of polygamy, since it is impossible, emotionally, to treat plural wives with constant 
equality. Some strongly deny this interpretation, arguing that the justice meant refers 
to financial and material provision. Despite this, and centuries of exegesis taking the 
passage as a specific allowance of plurality, a growing number of commentators take 
the passage as a form of enunciation of monogamy. 

*% Taha Husain, Tawfiq al-Hakim, Ahmad Amin may be noted, inter alia. 

*6 The literature here is very extensive. Three such works are discussed in The 
— World (Hartford, Connecticut), Vol. 44, 1954, pp. 236-252, “A Cairo Debate 
on Islam”. 

* Two may be cited : Khalid Muhammad Khalid : Min Hun@ Nabda (Cairo, 1950) 
and Ali al-Wardi : Ww’aaz al-Salatin (Baghdad, 1954). Several recent ‘official’ public- 
ations designed to stimulate mosque preaching in respect of relevance to modern 
issues testify to the concern that is felt at this point. 
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ified with economic status quo. To ignore the accusation that religion 
is a breeder of apathy and a buttress of injustice may be to give it point. 
Self-criticism becomes the vital form of self-defense. 


IV 
RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN THE INTELLECTUAL REALM 


Implicit in all the foregoing but difficult to make adequately explicit 
here is the intellectual temper with which the heirs of Islam face their 
present tasks. The mentality behind the ‘foreign’ science is perhaps more 
exacting in the long view than the works of technology it has produced. 
The rational processes of scientific enquiry, pursued in fields like med- 
icine and engineering, may be imitated in historical, and finally in 
theological, disciplines. Wiat then happens to the dogmatic mind ? The 
Qur’an has not received as yet the vigorous, critical study at the hands 
of Muslims to which its fascination is entitled. Such points as the histor- 
icity of Abraham’s connection with Mecca, the relation of its Arabic to 
Arabian poetry ®’, the sources of divergence in its patriarchal narratives 
from their Biblical form have been broached *. But there are many 
other studies, as to its vocabulary sources, its relation to other faiths, 
historically, its psychological development and the like, which must be 
taken up with scholarly objectivity that allows no dogmatic inhibi- 
tions *°. 

If the critical freedom of scholarship relates only to the educated, 
there are senses in which the scientific temper has a universal impact. 
The new technology—the modern hospital, access to water by new wells, 
the uncanny skills of engineers, the control of disease, the manifold 
harnessing of nature—all these suggest the omni-competence of man. 
There tends to be a recession in the popular sense of the immediacy of 
God. Some fears are banished, or discovered to be needless. The super- 
stitious elements in religious allegiance are rebuked and belied. This 


27 Both in Taha Husain : Fi-l-Shi’r al-Jahili — 1926), re-issued in 1927 with 
some modifications under the title : Fi-l-Adab al Jahili. 

28In a doctoral thesis in Cairo University Muhammad Abmad KHALAFALLAH sug- 
gested that these divergencies were mainly due, not to any ignorance in the Prophet as 
to their detail or order, but to his conscious, literary handling of the sources in the 
interests of art. The thesis Fann al-Qusas fi-l-Qur’an (The Art of Narrative in the 
Qur'an) created much consternation in certain circles because it contravened orthodox 
octrine as to the nature of Quranic revelation. See Liwa@’ al-Islam, n° 6, 1947, and 
Mélanges, Institut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientales du Caire, Vol. 1, 1954, pp. 39-72, 
where there is an analysis by J. Jomier, O.P. 

* TAna Husain pleaded strongly for such scholarly freedom in Mustagbil al-Thaga- 
fah fi Misr (The Future of Culture in Egypt), Cairo, 1938 and in areas outside the 
sacrosanct it has been widely achieved since that time. 
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represents a profound opportunity for genuine religion, but often be- 
comes a heyday for secularity. 

There are other challenges of a different order to the spirit of man, 
in the Muslim world, of which the emergence of the State of Israel is 
perhaps the sharpest example. No survey of ‘alien’ impact upon the 
Arab, and therefore the Muslim, soul could be complete without some 
reckoning with the significance of Israel. It is in this realm of the inten- 
gible that it finally belongs. Though as seen by Arabs it represents a 
cultural and territorial invasion, its presence, its success, its philosophy 
and its unknown future, create a crisis of emotional decision in the Arab 
mind. Suffering, defeat and tragedy only find an adequate response 
in religious terms,—in travail, transmutation and renewal. These are 
the realms where peoples and their destinies are shaped. 

But these are deep waters. What of the Sirat al-mustagim, the right 
path of Muslim development, in areas where the mind of those who 
tread it is more ascertainable ? One of the surest features is the resilience 
of 20th century Islam in this task of continuity. There have been 
observers in these decades who considered that Islam was in decline and 
many diagnoses with that refrain *®. The present, however, finds it 
vigorous and confident. Even in Turkey, where the legal dethronement 
of the Muslim past went farthest, there have been clear indications that 
religious revival, or perhaps better, survival, is real. There is no und- 
oing the general achievement of Ataturk but some of its asperities are 
softened. It is indeed possible to interpret the whole Turkish story since 
1922 as a form of /slamic experiment. 

Resilience is equally evident elsewhere, not least in the vigour with 
which the partisans of differing interpretations stake their claim to 
determine the future of the faith. In this context the ‘heretical’ groups 
themselves are properly cited. One of the most significant of them, the 
Ahmadiyyat movement, represents an aspiration after Islamic renewal *. 
Its very heresy consists in making Islam self-sufficient in its doctrine of 
the last things and in taking the idea of the periodic renewer of Islam too 
close to Prophethood to satisfy the orthodox. Its very compromises are 
in that sense constructive and its ardour and militancy in the western 
world present the confidence of a new Islam. 

Yet if diversity is an evidence of alertness in face of the task of 
continuity, it is also a burden and a test. There is much apprehension 
within the assurance and it cannot be said that the tasks of modern 
Muslim apology are sufficiently in hand. The reader may have felt in 

*E.G. Amir Suaxis ArstAn’s: Limatha Ta’khkhara al-Muslimiin’ (Why are 
Muslims backward ?), originally appearing as two articles in Al-Man@r, Cairo, was 
re quoted and translated throughout the nineteen thirties and forties. _ 

%! Founded by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1839 ? - 1908). His followers divided in 1915 


into two groups, the Lahore and the Qadian Ahmadiyya, the former having steadily 
moved closer to the orthodox position. 
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the foregoing that the themes analyzed are not what he would expect to 
find treated in an essay on religious developments in the West over the 
same period. He would look for a presentation of schools of thought 
with leading names of theologians with recognisable positions and 
followings. That it is not so amid Islam, is due in part to the wider con- 
notation of ‘religious’ and to external circumstances. Interior, intellect- 
ual aspects of living religion, as they concern the theologian and the 
university, have suffered in modern Islam from this pre-occupation with 
external forms and politics. The instinct of Islam, it is true, has always 
been legal and institutional, rather than theological. But that fact does 
not make theology dispensable. It is a source of weakness that there is 
no strong current of Islamic philosophy running through this half- 
century. Beyond the contrasted ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ attitudes 
taken up in respect of the issues described, there are no vigorous 
‘schools’ of Islamic modernism, in the intellectual, theological sense. 

This fact is due, in no small part, to the educational dichotomy. The 
scientific elements are frequently unfamiliar with the historic Islam they 
should renew, while those who know that Islam with meticulous 
thoroughness are all too often ill-equipped in technique or sympathy 
to grapple with the tasks renewal imposes. There are all too few who 
can mediate between the two **. Leadership in scholarship is largely ‘lay’ 
in the sense that it has abandoned the turban and welcomed the freed- 
oms it found outside the traditional. Such scholars, finding dangerous 
and explosive possibilities to deter them from theological liberalism, 
have tended to pursue their free scholarship in areas safely removed 
from matters de fide. In thus understandably avoiding provocation they 
have left urgent theological questions in unhappy abeyance. 

Another consequence arising from the same tentativeness in intel- 
lectual thought is the tendency to bring together the old and the new in 
too superficial a manner. Reconciliations between dogma and science 
were too facile and failed to plumb the depths of their true responsibil- 
ities. Though the name of Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938) is deeply rever- 
ed in Pakistan, he cannot be altogether absolved of blame in this respect. 
His poems, as poems may, left many loose ends and disregarded the obli- 
gations of consistency. His Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam * did likewise with less excuse. His doctrines of creat- 
ive evolution and the realization of the ego fitted ill with the orthodox 
theology. Quranic quotations were utilized to support Bergsonian and 
Shavian ideas with insufficient attention to the historic and original 
senses of the passage. His influence was without doubt immense and so 
likewise is his legacy. But his greatest admirers must admit that his 


* Ahmad Amin devoted an illuminating essay to this theme under the title: “Al 
“Tr al-Mafqiidah” (The Missing Link) in Faid al-Khatir (Cairo), 1938, p. 30-34. 
ip. cit. 
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Reconstruction is not always a reconstruction of Islam, at least as the 
centuries have known it. 

The whole matter may perhaps fairly be put in another way, if we 
say that the negative task of Islamic thought in this century has been 
more fully achieved than the positive. Muhammad ’Abduh * succeeded 
in loosening the grip of taglid (traditionalism). Rashid Rida, his bio- 
grapher and main disciple, founder of the Manar School, as well as many 
other writers, took up that campaign. The movement ’Abduh pioneered 
stimulated practical reforms, helped to activate the Muslim mind and 
dislodge prejudice and obscurantism. But he left to successors the 
inward and radical tasks of theology. It is not the fault of his legacy if 
these have remained unfulfilled. His thesis was that the true Islam, freed 
from accretions, was reconciliable with modern thought. It was the ac- 
cretions he sought to remove. The disabilities lay not in Islam, but in 
Muslims. Delinquent allegiance was the main concern of his critical 
work. 

This attitude, admirable in itself and frequently emulated since, 
leaves aside a critical study of the faith beyond the delinquence. It fails 
to take the diagnosis of the latter into the examination of the former. In 
the pre-occupation with correcting Muslims, insufficiently examined 
assertions are made about the congruence of dogma and scholarship. 
This tendency finds general, but not always explicit, support in the 
doctrine of the prescience of the Qur’an, by which all new truths of 
science can properly be understood as anticipated in the hidden, or 
hitherto unrecognised, meaning of the sacred text. The same attitude is 
often taken up, in relation to changes in moral values and social patterns. 

Another form of response, allied to this but distinguishable, is insist- 
ence on the spirit of Islam. Sayyid Amir ’Ali’s book of that title * is a 
conspicuous example. Under pressure of the problem of continuity some 
minds invoke the concept of the spiritual allegiance that is free from the 
tyranny of the letter. “Ali Abd al-Raziq did so in his exposition of an 
Islam in no need of Caliphal sovereignty. The tendency is naturally 
more characteristic of liberals, since it may open the flood gates and 
carry the apprehensive conservative too far from his familiar securities. 
It may involve, as it did in Amir ’Ali’s book, one important modification 
in the concept of Muhammad. The orthodox view of the Qur’an is that 
it came upon the Prophet by revelation to an illiterate, chosen recipient, 
who did not by his conscious processes of mind contribute in any way 
to its contents. It thus constitutes in literal Arabic a verbal and inerrant 


* See Apams : Islam and Modernism, op. cit. 

%° The Spirit of Islam, History of the Evolution and Ideals of Islam with a Life 
of the Prophet (London, Christophers, 1922) being a revised edition of a work, often 
revised and reprinted, from its first appearance in 1873, under the title : A Critical 
Examination a the Life and Teachings of Muhammad. 
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guidance from God, the more authoritative because it is so manifestly 
God’s. Any tendency to insist on its spirit is likely to concentrate rather 
on the thought of Muhammad’s religious genius, as the conscious author, 
under God. A spiritual obedience implies a spiritual recipience. This 
change in the concept of the relation of the Prophet to the Book is one 
of the most significant in the movement of Muslim thought today—and 
one of which more may be heard. 

There is here no opportunity to consider other aspects of the contemp- 
orary religious attitudes to the Prophet and the Traditions, in which he 
is depicted. All considerations lead back finally to the basic issue im- 
plicit from the beginning of this survey. They end in the question of 
self-definition or expression. What is Islam ? How is it to be validated 
as authentically itself and who is to say so? If we let ourselves be 
satisfied with the answer : Islam is what Muslims say it is, we are still 
left looking for a definition of the Muslim. This search in turn must 
take us back to ‘Islam’. In the end, no doubt, the community of the 
faith is the final source of the answer. In classical Islam, Ijma’ or 
consensus, was a fourth source of the Shari'ah law, after the Qur’an, 
Tradition, and analogy. But its competence was in the realm of law, 
not in that of dogma, and it was only complementary. Moreover, Ijma’ 
could only be initiated and established through Ijtihad, or exertion of 
(private) opinion. The qualifications of those fit for such exertion (the 
mujtahidiin) were meticulous and exacting **. In the view of many the 
door, or possibility, of Ijtihad was closed, when its founding tasks were 
done. There is a battle for the re-opening of that door and a stirring of 
controversy as to who may qualify as mujtahidin *’. 

These are only the mechanical aspects of the great debate. It may 
be that under modern conditions, consensus can arise without qualified, 
or unqualified, ijtihad. The principle of development and definition is 
implicitly there. The community may take over increasingly from its 
pundits and professors. Modern leadership can arise from unpredictable 
sources. But there will always be the insistance of those who believe 
that the community stands under firm and specific obligations to dogmas, 
sources and traditions, which they will strive to enforce in the name of 
continuity and in defiance of change. Equally there will be others who, 
in their varying interests and degrees, will assert that the community’s 
loyalties are creative and free, to be followed, in the name of continuity 
through the acceptance and integration of change. 

Between the two attitudes, in their diversity within themselves and 
over against each other, is the great living fellowship of the faith and 
culture which are Islam, masses oblivious in measure of the issues here 


%¢ See H.A.R. Giss : Modern Trends, op. cit. on Ijma’ and Ijtihad. 
37 Kemal Amin Farukxi: /jma’ and the Gate of ljtihad (Gateway Publication, Ka- 
rachi, 1954) may be cited. 
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discussed and ready, in their vast anonymity, to be the material of the 
moving whole, in the direction their mentors shall determine. And for 
these last, what abundant wealth of issues by which to be perplexed and 
summoned into countless growing acts of decision and of destiny. So 
much at least the 20th century has done for Islam. 
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DES PRINCIPES D’UNE « HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE » 


rédaction d’un ouvrage général consacré a |’étude du processus 

historique universel, dans son ensemble. Nombre de publications 
destinées 4 résoudre dans une certaine mesure ce probléme passionnant 
ont déja été entreprises dans le passé. 

Toutefois on continue 4 discuter sur les principes mémes qui doivent 
servir de base a une « Histoire universelle ». 

Quel que soit le nombre de volumes utilisés, il est clair qu’on ne 
saurait exposer d’une maniére toute aussi compléte l'histoire de chaque 
tribu, de chaque peuple, de chaque nation. D’ailleurs une telle concep- 
tion de l’histoire mondiale serait fonci¢rement incorrecte. 

On ne peut nier que chaque peuple, méme s’il a disparu depuis 
longtemps, a participé pendant une période déterminée au processus 
historique universel, qu’il a laissé sa trace dans l’histoire et fourni un 
apport, si insaisissable qu’il puisse apparaitre parfois, 4 la culture maté- 
rielle et spirituelle de |’humanité. Toutefois il faut tenir compte de 
l’extréme inégalité et complexité du développement de la société humaine, 
ainsi que du caractére contradictoire de ce développement. II n’est 
jamais arrivé qu’un seul peuple ait joué continuellement et invariable- 
ment un réle fonciérement important, décisif, dans |’histoire mondiale. 

Aussi est-il naturel que l'histoire universelle ne puisse étre ni la 
somme des histoires de tous les peuples, ni l'histoire de certains d’entre 
eux, arbitrairement choisis par les auteurs selon leur préférence. 

Il importe de trouver un critére objectif pour la sélection des maté- 
riaux historiques, qui sont d’une variété et d’une richesse incalculables, 
critére qui permette de composer une « Histoire universelle » vraiment 
scientifique. 

Un article fort intéressant de Marshall Hodgson, qui contient des 
considérations trés importantes sur les principes méme d'une Histoire 


L Es historiens et les sociologues réfléchissent depuis longtemps 4 la 
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universelle, a été publié dans l’un des premiers numéros des Cahiers 
d Histoire Mondiale *. 

Marshall Hodgson critique avec raison une conception trop exclusive 
du probléme de la sélection des matériaux historiques, conception qu’on 
pourrait appeler « occidentale » et qui place l'Europe au centre de 
l'histoire. Il critique également avec raison l’usage du terme « Orient », 
surtout dans le sens mystique que lui attribuent certains historiens. En 
tant que premier travail d’approche pour la préparation d’une véritable 
Histoire universelle, Hodgson propose d’écrire une histoire interrégionale 
de l’hémisphére oriental, qui, selon lui, permettra d’examiner comme 
un tout le processus historique de |’« Occident », c’est-a-dire de l'Europe, 
et de I’« Orient », c’est-a-dire de l’Asie. Hodgson estime que ce travail 
portera un coup a la maniére trop exclusive d'aborder le probléme, qui 
place l'Europe au centre du processus historique mondial. 

On ne saurait nier le bienfondé d’un grand nombre des arguments 
de Hodgson qui combat notamment le point de vue traditionnel qui 
prend la chute de l’Empire romain comme point de départ pour l’examen 
de l’histoire des peuples « non occidentaux », lesquels se seraient aupara- 
vent trouvés pour ainsi dire en dehors de l’histoire. 

Hodgson a raison également quand il nie le caractére « statique » 
des pays d’Orient, qu’on oppose souvent au « dynamisme » de |’Occident. 

Mais en quoi donc consiste finalement le critére objectif d’une sélec- 
tion des matériaux permettant d’exposer le cours de l’histoire univer- 
selle ? 

A cette question essentielle Hodgson ne fournit pas de réponse 
suffisamment précise dans son article. Bien plus, certains de ses raison- 
nements sont teintés de nihilisme quant a la possibilité méme de résoudre 
le probléme en question. 

Sans trop d’assurance, il est vrai, Hodgson se prononce d’une maniére 
critique sur la conception marxiste de l’histoire mondiale. Son attitude 
est également négative a l’égard de l’idée méme du progrés historique, 
qu'il voudrait lier, visiblement, 4 une certaine prédétermination abs- 
traite, détachée de la réalité historique concréte. 

Je crois que Hodgson ne s’est pas suffisamment familiarisé avec la 
conception marxiste du processus historique et avec l’idée de progrés, 
en particulier. I] suppose que le marxisme se base sur une inéluctabilité 
fatale du remplacement d’une formation sociale et économique (que 
Hodgson appelle « stade ») par une autre et cela en une succession chro- 
nologique, rigoureusement déterminée. Hodgson formule des objections 


* Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 1, 3 (1954), p. 715-723. 

N.D.L.R. — Rappelons que |’article de M. HopGson, envoyé spontanément par 
lui au Directeur des Cahiers, et publié par ceux-ci a titre de « suggestions », ne sau- 
rait nullement étre considéré comme reflétant les vues de la Commission Internatio- 
nale. Il en est de méme de l'article de M. Jouxov qu'on va lire. 
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contre cette conception, vu que les faits historiques ne confirment pas une 
succession rigoureuse dans chaque pays. 

Or, en l’occurrence Hodgson s’attaque non pas au marxisme, mais 
seulement a son interprétation vulgaire, qui apparait comme assez lar- 
gement répandue. 

La conception marxiste de l’histoire n’a rien 4 voir ni avec le sché- 
matisme sociologique, ni avec le fatalisme économique. 

Les marxistes partent du fait que la base de toute la vie sociale est 
constituée par la production matérielle, qui se modifie et en fin de 
compte détermine la modification des relations sociales. Les grandes 
époques historiques se distinguent l'une de l’autre par le caractére et le 
niveau du développement des forces productrices et des rapports de pro- 
duction qui leur correspondent. La modification des forces productrices 
(des moyens de production et des hommes qui utilisent ces moyens) cons- 
titue non seulement la base du progrés, mais le contenu essentiel de 
l'histoire mondiale. 

Ainsi, le marxisme fournit un critére vraiment objectif pour la 
sélection des faits historiques qui permettent de définir les grandes 
lignes du développement de l’histoire mondiale. La méthode marxiste 
permet d’apprécier les événements historiques et les faits particuliers 
en partant d’un point de vue, non pas subjectif, mais vraiment scienti- 
fique, en fonction de leur importance réelle pour |’évolution générale 
de la société. D’autre part le marxisme n’a rien de commun avec le 
« matérialisme économique » vulgaire, dont les adeptes voudraient expli- 
quer tout le cours de l'histoire par une action automatique des lois éco- 
nomiques et ignorent en fait la vivante activité des masses populaires, 
des classes sociales et des personnalités éminentes. 

F. Engels a défini la conception matérialiste marxiste de l'histoire 
comme « surtout un fil conducteur pour l'étude et non pas comme un 
levier de construction a la maniére de l’hégélianisme » *. 

Le marxisme est profondément étranger 4 une attitude doctrinaire 
précongue a l’égard de l’objet de l'étude scientifique. Seule une analyse 
concréte des faits historiques peut fournir des réponses exactes quant 
aux différents aspects de la vie d’un peuple en une période et sur un 
territoire déterminés. Aucun schéma fourni d’avance, ni les analogies, 
particuli¢érement dangereuses en science historique, n’en sont capables. 
Mais la méthode marxiste représente un fil d’Ariane trés sir entre les 
mains d’un investigateur consciencieux ; elle lui permettra certainement 
de s’orienter dans le labyrinthe de faits, de raisonnements et de docu- 
ments souvent contradictoires et de découvrir la vérité. 

Le marxisme reconnait l’unité et la régularité du processus historique 
universel, étant donné que la production matérielle constitue une con- 


1K. Marx et F. Encexs, “Lettres choisies”, éd. russe, 1947, p. 421. 
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dition indispensable de |’existence de toute société humaine. L’expérience 
historique a déja confirmé la justesse du point de vue marxiste qui 
définit ainsi les degrés progressifs de la marche de l’humanité vers le 
progrés : communauté primitive, régime esclavagiste, féodalisme, capi- 
talisme et socialisme. Ces cing formations sociales et économiques se 
succédent en accord avec |’accroissement des forces productrices et mar- 
quent l’ascension graduelle de la société humaine des formes inférieures 
d’existence vers les formes supérieures. C’est 14 un développement logi- 
que. Mais dans la réalité historique concréte on observe constamment 
certaines déviations 4 cet égard. 

Comme le montre |’expérience historique, tous les peuples n’ont pas 
passé simultanément par les stades essentiels du développement de la 
société et certains d’entre eux n’ont méme pas passé par tous ces stades. 
A chacune des grandes époques historiques qui correspondent dans 
l’essentiel 4 une formation sociale et économique déterminée, on note le 
maintien prolongé d’éléments propres aux formations précédentes, ainsi 
que l’apparition de nouvelles relations sociales et économiques plus 
progressives. Ainsi, il n’a jamais existé en fait de formations écono- 
miques et sociales « pures » ; on ne peut citer comme exception a cette 
régle, et, encore avec certaines réserves, que la communauté primitive 
jusqu’au début de sa décomposition, société dont la prédominance s’est 
probablement étendue sur plus de 30 millénaires. 

Méme 4 Il’époque de sa plus grande expansion la formation esclava- 
giste n’a été enti¢rement dominante que sur un territoire trés limité et a 
« coexisté » avec un vaste monde de tribus, quantitativement supérieur 
et placé a différents degrés de la communauté primitive. 

La formation féodale n’a jamais été non plus seule, unique et uni- 
verselle : elle a coexisté avec les relations de clan et de tribu de la 
communauté primitive et avec les relations esclavagistes. 

La formation capitaliste, qui a acquis une situation dominante incon- 
testable aux XVIII* - XIX°® siécles, s’est développée malgré des survi- 
vances importantes du féodalisme, méme dans les principaux pays 
capitalistes. Quant a la vaste «périphérie» coloniale du monde capitaliste 
la suprématie du capital étranger s’y accommodait (et s’accommode 
encore par endroits) de survivances non seulement féodales, mais de 
communautés primitives et esclavagistes. 

Une formation nouvelle, socialiste, a pris naissance dans le premier 
quart du XX° siécle. Elle a triomphé d’abord dans un seul pays entouré 
de pays capitalistes. Le systéme capitaliste restait dominant. Toutefois 
vers le milieu du XX° siécle la formation socialiste avait déja atteint 
un développement si considérable qu’elle se trouvait représentée non 
point par un seul Etat, mais par tout un systéme d’Etats socialistes. 
Aujourd’hui, tout le monde reconnait le fait historique de la coexistence 
de deux formations sociales et économiques : capitaliste et socialiste ; 
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on ne saurait affirmer que l'une ou |’autre soit présentement dominante. 

D’autre part dans le cadre du systéme capitaliste, tout comme dans 
les pays socialistes, il existe encore nombre de survivances des anciennes 
relations économiques et sociales. 

Tous ces faits montrent que le processus historique universel ne suit 
pas une ligne droite, que l’évolution économique et sociale des pays et 
des continents ne se déroule pas simultanément et d’une maniére sem- 
blable. Cela augmente naturellement les difficultés pour les auteurs 
d'une « Histoire universelle », mais ouvre aussi de larges perspectives 
a une étude féconde du caractére original de la voie historique suivie 
par les différents peuples, 4 l’examen des déviations innombrables par 
rapport au développement logique général de la société humaine, déve- 
loppement qui se fraye opinidtrement et inexorablement la voie a tra- 
vers le fourré des hasards. 

Les historiens soviétiques ont entrepris la rédaction d’une Histoire 
universelle en dix volumes, en s’efforgant d’y appliquer logiquement la 
méthode marxiste d’investigation historique *. 

Il est naturel qu’une premiére tentative de ce genre s’accompagne 
de nombreuses difficultés. Il faut indiquer tout d’abord que nombre 
d’aspects de l'histoire des pays non-européens ont été étudiés jusqu’a 
présent d’une facgon trés incompléte. Or, les auteurs de |’Histoire uni- 
verselle soviétique veulent s’affranchir enti¢rement des traditions « cen- 
tralisatrices » en faveur de l'Europe, dont le caractére nuisible a été si 
bien montré par Hodgson. 

L’insuffisance de la documentation monographique spécialisée et de 
l'étude des sources ne permet pas de caractériser 4 fond certains pro- 
cessus importants de l’antiquité, méme dans de grands foyers de civili- 
sation mondiale comme la Chine et I’Inde. Par exemple on peut citer 
le caractére insuffisamment clair du probléme de |’époque 4 laquelle il 
faut situer l’instauration du régime féodal en Chine. Parmi les savants 
chinois, dont le droit de priorité est indiscutable, il n’existe pas encore 
d’unanimité sur ce probléme. Les auteurs de |’ Histoire universelle sovié- 
tique soulignent tout spécialement ce fait en traitant de la période 
correspondante de l’histoire de la société chinoise. 

Disons a cette occasion que de telles difficultés, provenant surtout 
d’une authenticité douteuse des sources, confirment indirectement qu’il 
n’existe pas pratiquement de formations sociales et économiques « pures », 
non compliquées par des survivances anciennes ou, au contraire, par 
la poussée de relations sociales plus progressistes. Les discussions au 
sujet de la division en périodes de l’histoire ancienne de la Chine sont 
nées précisément du fait que la documentation historique nous montre 
une longue période de « coexistence » dans la société chinoise de rela- 


* Voir Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, Il, 2 (1954), p. 489-493. 
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tions aussi bien esclavagistes que féodales, s’accompagnant de survi- 
vances importantes du régime primitif sans classes. La tache de |’his- 
torien consiste en l’occurrence a établir, grace aux sources, a quelle 
époque précise les relations féodales, plus progressistes comme moyens 
de production que l’esclavagisme, ont pris un caractére enti¢rement 
dominant, pour déterminer réellement le développement historique 
ultérieur de la Chine. 

Il est nécessaire de souligner encore un point essentiel : quand on 
parle d’esclavage ou de servage, il ne faut jamais s’'imaginer que ces 
phénoménes historiques ont été absolument pareils dans tous les pays 
et a toutes les époques. I] a existé indiscutablement beaucoup de formes 
trés variées d’esclavage et de servage, a l’échelle des différents pays 
et, a fortiori, des continents. On sait par exemple avec certitude, qu’une 
grande majorité des pays asiatiques, qui ont passé par la formation 
esclavagiste, n'ont pas connu la forme d’esclavage dénommée antique, 
dont il faut chercher |l’expression classique dans l'histoire romaine. 

Certains critiques du marxisme, qui se font une idée extrémement 
simpliste et en conséquence erronée des principes du matérialisme his- 
torique, accusent sévérement les marxistes de niveler le processus histo- 
rique, d’ignorer les particularités nationales, culturelles, religieuses et 
autres des différents peuples et pays qui influent sur le cours concret 
de histoire. De telles accusations sont dénuées de tout fondement. Loin 
de les exclure, la conception marxiste de histoire suppose une prise en 
considération des traits et particularités spécifiques des différents peu- 
ples et pays. Le marxisme met seulement en garde contre une interpré- 
tation trop absolue de phénoménes particuliers, qui empécherait d’aper- 
cevoir une régularité générale dans le développement de la société 
humaine. 

La division de l’histoire mondiale en histoire ancienne, du moyen 
Age, moderne et contemporaine, s'est solidement établie dans la pratique 
pédagogique et scientifique. 

Les auteurs de l’Histoire universelle soviétique adoptent cette 
division courante tout en reconnaissant son caractére conventionnel et 
son insuffisance. 

L’histoire ancienne englobe toute la période colossale de la domi- 
nation du régime de communauté primitive ainsi que l’époque du déve- 
loppement et de l’affermissement du régime esclavagiste, limit¢é, comme 
il a été dit, 4 un cadre territorial relativement étroit. 

La limite entre l’antiquité et le moyen 4ge se situe conventionnelle- 
ment aux IV°- V° siécles de notre ére. 

Dans l’essentiel le moyen Age (V*- XVI°® siécles) peut étre défini 
comme l’époque de la naissance, du développement et du déclin de la 
formation sociale et économique féodale. Toutefois les relations féodales 
ne furent pas dominantes pour une grande partie de l’humanité. C’est 
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pourquoi il serait incorrect d’identifier le moyen Age avec la féodalité. 
En outre le développement méme de la féodalité a été extrémement 
inégal et, de toute facgon, son début ne saurait étre reporté avec précision 
aux IV°- V® siécles de notre ére. 

Les faits historiques prouvent que chez nombre de peuples le déve- 
loppement des relations féodales a commencé quelques siécles plus 
tét, tandis que chez d’autres il commengait plus tard et, en tout cas, 
pas simultanément. 

Un systéme de production capitaliste nouveau apparait dans nombre 
de pays au XVI° siécle. 

La limite historique entre le moyen Age et les temps modernes se 
situe conventionnellement au début du XVII* siécle, et l’exposé de 
l'histoire moderne commence par la révolution anglaise du XVII* siécle. 
Il ne fait pas de doute que les XVII* et XVIII* siécles n’étaient et ne 
pouvaient étre encore une période de suprématie des relations capita- 
listes. Toutefois les résultats de la révolution bourgeoise en Angleterre 
ont indiscutablement accéléré le développement du systéme de produc- 
tion capitaliste, qui n'a définitivement triomphé du féodalisme qu’au 
XIX°® siécle. Aussi posséde-t-on de sérieuses raisons pour considérer 
la révolution bourgeoise anglaise comme le début de l’histoire moderne, 
de l’histoire de l’époque capitaliste. J’ai déja dit que cela ne signifiait 
nullement un établissement général des relations capitalistes dans la 
période historique en question. 

Enfin |’Histoire universelle soviétique situe avec une enti¢re raison 
la limite entre l'histoire moderne et l'histoire contemporaine en l’année 
1917, marquée par la révolution russe, qui fut la premié¢re révolution 
socialiste victorieuse. 

Telles sont trés généralement les périodes historiques adoptées par 
les historiens soviétiques. J’ai déja souligné plus d’une fois le caractére 
conventionnel de certaines coupures historiques dont il a été question. 
Ce caractére conventionnel découle inévitablement du caractére con- 
ventionnel, mais devenu traditionnel, de la division méme de l’histoire 
en histoire ancienne, du moyen 4ge, moderne et contemporaine. Certes, 
il ne convient pas d’adopter ces périodes de fagon dogmatique. II est 
trés probable que les historiens soviétiques s’appuieront dans les éditions 
ultérieures sur les nouvelles réalisations de la science historique natio- 
nale et mondiale, pour introduire certaines rectifications dans la défini- 
tion des limites concrétes entre les différentes époques historiques. C’est 
ainsi, notamment, que certains historiens soviétiques se sont déja pro- 
noncés pour un réexamen de la ligne de départ de l'histoire moderne. 
Certains proposent de l’avancer d’un siécle, pour commencer l’exposé 
de l'histoire moderne par la révolution des Pays-Bas au XVI° siécle, 
puisque ce fut la premiére révolution bourgeoise. D’autres, au contraire, 
recommandent de reporter le début de l’histoire moderne a la fin du 
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XVIII* siécle, c’est-a-dire 4 la période ot le triomphe de la grande 
révolution bourgeoise francaise a porté par sa victoire le coup le plus 
dur au régime féodal et a ouvert la voie aux relations sociales bour- 
geoises, non seulement en France, mais loin hors de ses frontiéres. 

On voit par cet exemple que malgré une importante diversité d’opi- 
nions le principe méme de la division en périodes avec, comme point 
de départ, la conception marxiste de l/histoire, ne souléve chez les 
historiens soviétiques aucune divergence. 

En entreprenant un travail important et complexe comme la créa- 
tion d’une Histoire universelle 4 base théorique marxiste, les historiens 
soviétiques se rendent compte qu’ils ne se trouvent qu’au début d’un 
chemin long et difficile vers une révision critique et féconde du gigan- 
tesque trésor documentaire et archéologique accumulé par la science 
historique. 

Beaucoup de problémes importants ne sont pas encore résolus et 
il se peut que leur solution exige beaucoup de temps. 

L’Histoire universelle soviétique est congue comme une publication 
scientifique et populaire, qui dresse un certain bilan des réalisations de 
la science historique sans prétendre au réle d’une étude scientifique 
originale. I] faut noter toutefois qu’au cours méme de la composition et 
de la rédaction des volumes de |’« Histoire universelle », les historiens 
soviétiques ont da fort souvent, non seulement résumer tout ce qui avait 
été dit précédemment sur un probléme social déterminé, mais aussi 
fournir une interprétation nouvelle, plus exacte et originale. Bien plus, 
dans certains chapitres les auteurs se sont vus obligés de réétudier a 
nouveau nombre de phénoménes importants, qui n’avaient pas été suffi- 
samment éclaircis dans la littérature monographique. La mise au point 
de l'Histoire universelle a déja permis de révéler des lacunes impor- 
tantes dans l’historiographie moderne, qu’il faut combler au plus tét. 

Les historiens soviétiques ont bien conscience que la solution de 
nombre de problémes historiques qui sont mars pour étre tranchés, doit 
faire l’objet d’un effort collectif de la part des savants de différents 
pays et de différentes spécialités. 

Il existe déja beaucoup d’exemples de coopération scientifique 
féconde sur une vaste base internationale. Le Congrés international 
d’histoire 4 Rome en 1955, de méme que le Congrés international des 
orientalistes en 1954, 4 Cambridge, ont confirmé |’existence de grandes 
possibilités pour l’affermissement des contacts scientifiques entre les 
historiens de différents pays. 

Il faut souligner particuli¢rement les importants succés de la science 
historique nationale dans l’immense majorité des pays asiatiques. A 
présent aucun examen sérieux des problémes de l'histoire n’est possible 
sans la prise en considération des réalisations de la pensée historique 
non seulement en Europe et en Amérique, mais en Asie. 
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Les historiens soviétiques qui travaillent 4 la composition de |’His- 
toire universelle ont déja acquis la possibilité de s’appuyer sur l’aide 
précieuse des savants éminents de la République Populaire de Chine, 
ainsi que des historiens de Tchécoslovaquie, de Bulgarie, de Roumanie, 
de Hongrie et de nombre d'autres pays. I] ne fait point de doute que 
l’'achévement de l’Histoire universelle soviétique, qui sera lue égale- 
ment hors des frontiéres de l’URSS, contribuera 4 la découverte de 
nouvelles possibilités d'un échange fructueux d’opinions et ensuite de 
coopération entre les historiens soviétiques et les historiens des autres 


pays. 
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1. NEWS ITEMS 


— The International Commission regrets to report the recent death of two corresponding 
Members : on March 22 Professor George Sarton (Corresponding Member from the 
United States) and on April 21 Professor Ernst Robert Curtius (Corresponding 
Member from Germany). 

Professors Sarton and Curttus had been associated with the work of the Interna- 
tional Commission since its inception in 1951. The former in the field of the history 
of science and the latter in European literature had contributed greatly to the 
advancement of knowledge, and their broad understanding of the com lexity of 
human history was a source of inspiration for all the scholars associated with the 
International Commission. An article on “Deux Centenaires : Servet et Chateillon” 
by Professor Sarton was published in the Journal of World History, Il, 1 (1954), 
pp. 137-169. 

The Tenth Meeting of the Bureau of the International Commission and the Second 
Meeting of the Author-Editors were held jointly at Unesco House in Paris from 
May 7 to May 12, 1956. A general policy for carrying on the editorial process for 
the History was outlined and the work plans for the coming two years were drafted. 
One of the principal objectives of these meetings was to devise ways to allow the 
widest participation possible of scholars throughout the world in the final prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. 

Professor Silvio Zavata (Member of the Commission) was appointed Cultural 
Attaché at the Mexican Embassy in Paris in the spring of 1956. 

Dr. Vadime Eutssterr (co-author, Volume III) received the insignia of Knight of the 
Rising Sun of Japan in April 1956 at the Japanese Embassy in Paris. 

Professor Aziz S. Atrya (Corresponding Member from Egypt) has been appointed 
ag! W. Luce, Professor of World Christianity at the Union Theological Seminary 
and Visiting Professor of History at Columbia University. Late in 1955 Professor 
Atiya published a monograph on The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai (Johns 
Hopkins University Press). 


2. RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Julian Huxtey, F.R.S. (Vice-President of the Commission) is the author of “1 
dom of the Beasts (London: Thames and Hudson, 1956) with photographs by W. 
Suschitzky. 

Professor Charles Morazé (Member of the Commission, author-editor of Volume V) 
has published recently Les Frangais et la République at the Librairie Armand Colin 
in Paris. 

Professor Mario Praz (Member of the Commission) published The Hero in Eclipse 
in Victorian Fiction this year in London. 

L’Asie et la domination occidentale is the title of the French translation issued by 
the Editions du Seuil in Paris of an important work by Dr. K. M. Panixxar, Member 
of the Commission, co-author of Volume VI. 

Professor Philippe Wotrr (co-author of Volume III) published this year at the “Asso- 
ciation Marc Bloch de Toulouse”, a monograph entitled Les “estimes” toulousaines 
des XIV* et XV° siécles. 

— Professor R. J. Forses (Consultant) will publish in 1956 volumes III and IV of his 
Studies in Ancient Technology (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 

— Professor Ludwig Deno (Corresponding Member from Germany) is the author of 
— und die Weltpolitik im 20. Jahrhundert (Minchen : Oldenburg Verlag, 
1955). 


— The fourth volume of the Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Geschichts-Unterricht 





published yearly under the editorship or Dr George Ecxert (Corresponding Mem- 
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ber from Germany) was Par om recently in Braunschweig under the auspices ¢ 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft tscher Lehrerverbande. 

Late in 1955 Dr George Ecxert published a study entitled Wie andere uns sehen 
Die letzten 110 Jahre deutscher Geschichte in europdischen Schulbiichern (Braun 
schweig : Albert Limbach Verlag). In its preparation Dr Eckert collaborated wit 
Dr. Otto E. Scutippexorr. 

At the end of 1955 Professor Hermann Hemmpe. (Corresponding Member from Ger- 
many) pe a brochure entitled Hochschule, Wissenschaft, Wirtschaft (Stift 
verband fiir die deutsche Wissenschaft) in which he deals with the relationshi 
between scholarship and economy. 

The Librairie Armand Colin in Paris reports the forthcoming publication of 
es de la médecine entienie- Ten Professor Richard H. Surrocx (Cor 
responding Member from the United States). The original edition appeared in 1947 
in New York. oan 








